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PREFACE 


The present study o f cultural r eality constitutes the first 
part of a general introduction to the philosophy of culture, 
to be supplemented soon by a second part bearing upon the 
fundamental principles of creative activity. As will be dear 
from the first chapter of the present volume, in calling the 
body of knowledge for which this introduction intends to lay 
the formal foundations a “philosophy of culture,” I do not 
mean to say that it is a mere branch of philosophy in general, 
but to indicate by this term a standpoint and a method 
applicable to the entire field of research which has belonged 
or can belong to philosophy. This field is incomparably 
wider than, not only sdentists, but even professional philos- 
ophers are now inclined to admit. There can be hardly a 
more paradoxical situation found in the history of knowledge 
than that of modem professional philosophy, which is slowly 
waning for lack of material, whereas at no other period was 
there such a wealth and variety of ready materials at hand. 

We find the question quite seriously discussed whether 
philosophy has or not a subject-matter of its own, while 
iimumerable concrete problems, as vital, as positive, as 
important, as those which any theoretic disdpline ever had 
to deal with, are waiting to be adequately formulated and 
solved by a well-organized and sdf-consdous philosophy. 
We see philosophers trying to put an artifidal life into old 
systems, or attempting to synthetize the ready results of 
special sdences, or reducing their disdpline to a mere investi- 
gation of the methodological and ontological presuppositions 
of these sdences, or even resigniog all unity of philosophical 
purposes and methods and dissolving philosophy into a 
multiplidty of partly philosophical, partly sdentific or practi- 
cal, monograplu. 
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Things have gone so far that philosophers are almost 
ashamed of thdr profesnon and seriously try to justify 
the fact that tihey are still ddng some pMosophical work 
by limiting this work to what in their (pinion may be 
directly useful to the scientist or practitioner. They do not 
seem to realize that in the division of scientific laW each 
brandh of knowledge can be useful to others only if it has an 
indq>endent significance of its own; if, instead of merely 
reflecting about the problems of other sciences, it can by its 
own power draw from our empirical world — the object-matter 
of all theory— problems which no other discipline can state 
and solve. But philosophy is officially denied such a power; 
it is supposed to have no vitality of its own. Interesting 
illustrations of this view can be found in the attitude of 
philosophical faculties. Thiis, the Faculty of Paris decided 
about ten years ago that students of philosophy who intended 
to do systematic (not only historical) philosophical work 
should be advised to take a degree in mathmatical and 
physical sciences. A similar attitude prevailed in Vienna 
under the influence of Mach, in Cracow where a prominent 
biol(^t was appointed associate professor of philosophy, and 
at many German universities, particularly in Leipzig. The 
same lack of confidence in philosophy shows itself in the 
emphasis that in America is put upon psychology as a disci- 
pline which, having more positive problems than it can em- 
brace at its present stage, may give the poor philosopher who 
lacks material something to work upon. 

While such conditions prev^ in professional philosophy, 
dmultaneously, an incalculable amoxmt of philosophical wmk 
is being done by men who profess to be scientific specialists 
and clasdfy their philosophical theories as belonging to the 
domains of their respective special disciplines. The literature 
of sodology, psychology, political and economical sciences, 
history, philology, aesthetic criticism, contains not only 
firagments of works, but whole voluminous works whose 
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pri^per place is not at all indicated by their clasaficat^; 
{<n whatever may be the fidd from which they take thdr raw 
mataials, their methods of research, the content of their 
concepts, the types of their systematization are certainly not 
scientific, but cotnifiy with philosq>hical standards, though 
often rather imperfectly. 

The chief reason why such theories are not definitively 
excluded from the domains of the r^pective sciences is the 
insufficient methodical develo[»nait of the latta:; the sciences 
of culture have not yet elaborated and an;died their criteria 
of sdoitific validity as perfectly and omsistently as the 
sciences of nature have done in their own field. In fact, in 
the measure in which the consciousness of scientific aims and 
methods progresses in the domain of cultural knowledge, we 
see a growing tendency to get rid of all influences popularly 
called “metaphysical,” just as natural science did long ago. 
This tendency has been for more than one generation manifest 
in psychology and has since the beginning of the present century 
shown itself very clearly in sociology and economical sdence. 

But the interesting point is that the non-sdentific types 
of problematization, justly excluded from these sciences, do 
not lose their vitality as did most of the old “philosophy of 
nature” when supplanted by positive scientific investigations. 
They return continually, impose themselves upon the atten- 
tion of both the theorist and the practical man. We see, for 
instance, inniunerable particular and goieral problems formu- 
lated in terms of values — amoral, aesthetic, religious, political, 
intellectual, hedonistic — surviving all scientific analysis of 
valuations, reappearing sometime most une]q>ectedly in 
the midst of purely scientific researches, disturbing thdr 
methodical perfection, and impairing the positive validity of 
their results. We find the tendency to put ccmcrete problems 
horn the standpoint of liberty and creativeness persisting in 
^te of the extension of the principle d causality to all fi^ls 
of activity, and frequently influmcing even men who want to 
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remain pure scientiats. And so on. The very progress of 
scientific method in the domain of culture limits the possi- 
bilities of its application; by showing how to put scientific 
problems, it shows that there are problems in this domain 
which, however vital, cannot be scientific, and thus forces us 
to recognize the existence and the importance of a completely 
different problematization. 

It is certainly time to proceed to a more critical and 
systonatic elaboration and application of this non-sdentific 
methodological standpoint which we continually take, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, with regard to the cultural 
phenomena. This will help cultmal sdences in their efforts 
to reach a perfect sdentific method free from disturbing 
factors, and will permit us to supplement their investigations 
by a completely different but equally necessary philosophical 
type of studies. For the standpoint which cultural sdences 
have to exdude is precisely that which has most commonly 
been accepted by philosophy as its own. Logic, ethics, 
aesthetics, often even metaphysics, have been essentially 
concerned with problems of values, and the acceptance of 
freedom or areation in some form or other, as against the 
exdusively causal sdentific viewpoint, has been a character- 
istic feature of most of the great philosophical systems. 
Modem philosophy is consdous that these are the two points 
to which its existence is attached, that in the domain of values 
and in that of creative freedom there is something left for 
it to do independently and outside of sdence. The two 
relatively most vital philosophical schools are predsely those 
which took these two points respectively for their fimdamental 
object-matter — the philosophy of values in Germany, with 
Windelband, Rickert, Miinsterberg, in some measure perhaps 
also Meinong, Husserl, and the American new realists, though 
their terminologies are different; and the philosophy of 
creation in France, with Renouvier, Guyau, Bergson, and his 
followers. And pragmatism, which fs rather a crirrent of 
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thought than a school, is continually, even if unsystenui,tically, 
workmg on both of liiese problems. 

The great mistake which modem philosophy committed 
in this line was to treat the problems of values and of cre- 
ative freedom in their general formulation as ultimate and 
self-sufficient, instead of taking them only as starting-points 
of future investigations, as mere problems of philosophical 
methodology. All a philosopher usually attempted to do 
was to show that there are values or that there is creative 
freedom in spite of science which ignores or rejects both. 
Sometimes he tried to classify and define the fundamental 
types of values or to indicate where and how creative freedom 
manifests itself in the world; with this, he thought his task 
accomplished, the philosophical problem of values, the 
philosophical problem of creation, all solved. Accustomed 
to the fact that philosophy in the technical smse of the term 
has progressively limited itself to the most abstract, formal 
problems, he could hardly realize that there was in the 
subject-matter of his study a new opening by which his 
discipline might pass from the narrow inclosure of formal 
discussions into the wide, inexhaustible field of concrete 
empirical materials. 

The importance of the problems of values and of creative 
freedom does not lie merely in the fact that they permit us to 
believe in something more than scientific data and laws. 
Their significance for philosophy is exactly parallel to that 
which the problem of causality has for science. They are 
simply problems of philosophical method. In putting and 
solving them philosophy might have reached something 
incomparably more important than a few more or less new 
metaphysical conceptions: it could have critically established 
a methodological foundation for future investigations, thanks 
to which it might have begun to develop an independent, 
empirical, philosophical knowledge, bearing on the same raw 
materials as science, but obtaining from them, by a radically 
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differoit and ori^^nal treatmoit, an indefinitely groMring and 
systematically organized body of theoretically and practically 
vital truths, whi^ science by the necessary limitation of its 
staaulpdnt can nevo' reach. This possilnlity was occasionally 
foreseea I^r some philosophers. Thus, Bergson has thought of 
a philosc^hical and yet empirical knowledge supplementing 
science, but his mystical doctrine of intuition and his narrow 
conception of logic preclude any possibility of future develop- 
ment. The pragmatists, particularly Dewey, had at one time 
a much clearer conception of what might be done in this line; 
but their lack of faith in philosophy in the technical sense of 
the term and their mistrust of systematization have prevented 
them up to now from developing organically and consistently 
this empirical philosophy which their principles seem to 
require, and makes them oftoi leave to non-philosophical 
disciplines empirical problems which can be attacked only by 
a thoroughly and critically elaborated, completely original, 
philosophical method. 

The work of which the present book constitutes the first 
part was originally, years ago, meant to be nothing but a 
methodological introduction to a philosophy of cultural 
activities to which I was led by a study of some general 
historical and sociological problems. But new difficulties 
arose at every step of this methodological investigation, and 
with every difficulty the field widened. The main point was 
how to reconcile the conceptions of reality as a world of prac- 
tical values and of thought as empirically creative and yet 
objectively valid human activity, which an adequate philo- 
sophical treatm^t of cultural problems seemed to demand, 
with the naturalistic view of reality prevalent m science, and 
the. idealistic view of thought found not only in systems of 
philosophical idealism, but in almost all classical logic. For 
at first I did not even dare to touch these most funda- 
mental problems in thdr general significance and hoped 
to construct a methodological viewpdnt sufficient for the 
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purpose of whi^t I thought then a special branch of phOo- 
sc^hical investigation, without going too far into ontological 
and logical discussions. This hope proved vain; it became 
more arid more evident that a philosophy of culture, if it 
wanted to take seriously and thoroughly into consideta- 
tion the empirical problems concerning cultural values and 
activities, had to revise the whole traditional philosc^diical 
problematization. I tried to clear the ground for my meth- 
odology in several philosophical monographs published in 
Polish {The Problem of Values in Philosophy^ Warsaw, 1910; 
Humanism and Knowledge, Warsaw, 1912; The Significance 
of Evolution, Warsaw, 1914) and a series of articles between 
1909 and 1915 in the Philosophical Review of Warsaw. The 
results of these studies seemed to indicate, first, that a 
philosophy of culture, if fully and adequately treated, must 
become a complete empirical theory of all activity in its 
bearing upon reality, and must thus include the totality 
of the subject-matter of all existing philosophical disd- 
plines and much more besides; secondly, that the method- 
ology of a philosophy thus conceived must be based on a 
systematic and complete treatment of the formal characters 
which all empirical reality .acquires as object-matter of 
activity and of those which all empirical activity assumes 
when taking reality as its object-matter — a treatment which, 
unlike most of the existing philosophical theories of reality 
and active thought, would not pretend to give a self-sufficient 
and complete ontology and logic, a body of ultimate truths 
about the world, but merely to prepare the formal ground for 
future studies. According to this plan, I published in 1915 in 
iha AmesAcaa Philosophical Review an article, “The Principle 
of Relativity and Philosophical Absolutism,” which outlines 
the field of philosophy from the standpoint of the universal 
rdativity of all values, and have been trying since to recon- 
struct for the fifth or sixth time my methodological introduc- 
tion on a wider ground than before. 
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I give all these biographical details here in order to explain 
and to justify the imperfection of the present work, of which 
Z am pamfuUy aware. The reader has the right to expect of 
a study that attempts to construct a new positive formal 
foimdation of our whole view of the world a much more 
exhaustive treatment of problems, a more perfect systematic 
organization, and a clearer exposition than this book can offer. 
But it would require many more years to raise it to the highest 
philosophical standards, while I am more eager than ever to 
pass from introductory investigation to the main work. I 
hope to be able to develop during the latter a part at least of 
the points which have been only suggested in this introduction; 
in particular, I have postponed almost all historical and critical 
discussion of other philosophical theories, past and present, 
in order to treat them more completely and adequately when 
studying in detail theoretic activities as historically mani- 
fested in systems of science and philosophy. Meanwhile, 
I hope that the kind reader will hold me justified in publishing 
this book as it is and will supplement himself such deficiences 
as he may find in it. 

There is also an objective consideration which emboldens 
me to proceed at once with the publication of the present work 
instead of endeavoring to make it more perfect from the 
standpoint of traditional philosophical criteria. Our most 
pressing intellectual need at the present moment is an adequate 
knowledge of the cultural world as a basis of a rational tech- 
nique for the practical control of the immediate future of our 
civilization. The Great War has, apparently, opened a new 
historical epoch which promises to be more eventful than any 
period of the past. The traditional lines of cultural evolution 
are changing with an astonishing rapidity; new currents are 
appearing whose direction we are unable to calculate and 
whose power we only begin to suspect. Do these changes 
imply some wonderful future progress or are they the symp- 
toms of an incipient disorganization similar to that of the 
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Dark Ages? The old and established types of cultural 
investigation give us no methods for the imderstanding of the 
present in its bearing upon the future. Nor do they help us 
to decide what we should do in order to influence this future 
in accordance with our aspirations, in order to incorporate 
our highest ideals into the cultural reality which is evolving 
under our very eyes. It seems to me, therefore, the duty of 
all intellectual workers to concentrate their efforts for years 
to come upon problems whose solution may give the statesman 
and the moral reformer, the practical economist and the 
educator, the religious idealist and the artist, instruments with 
which to foster cultural progress. In the light of this emer- 
gency, it is evident that many of the traditional problems and 
methods of philosophy, while preserving their importance as 
historical facts, products of theoretic activity, should be 
S3rstematically discussed and utilized at the present moment 
only in so far as they have a bearing on the construction of a 
critical methodical foundation of cultural studies. If there- 
fore I have not given in this work as much attention to certain 
issues as their deep elaboration in modem philosophy seems 
to demand, it is because I feel that they should be temporarily 
subordinated to a more vital t&sk. 

I do not hope therefore to contribute much to the solution 
of the already defined technical, philosophical problems. My 
highest hope is that the philosophy of which this book is the 
necessary starting-point will, when developed, be of some 
significance for the progress of culture. If it is, only a smaU 
part of the merit will be mine, for I know that I am only 
continuing to develop viewpoints for which I am in a large 
measure indebted to others. Among om: intellectual obliga- 
tions the greatest are usually those which we owe to the ideals 
we have accepted in our youth; the prinuuy source of the 
views on whidi I am trying to build a philosophy of culture 
lies, therefore, in Polish historical idealism. Of all my later 
debts none is as great as the one I owe to pragnuitism, of 
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wliich, in fact, I am indined to consider myself almost a 
disciple. I shall not be surprised if the masters disown me, 
dnce I cannot share most of the established pragmatic views 
on special philosophical problems, such as the biological con- 
ception of activity, the instrumental definition of truth, and 
several others. It seems to me that the general current 
of thought which pragmatism has started is too powerful, too 
wide, and too deep to be regulated in advance by the few 
formulae already accepted in the schools. To become an 
orthodox pragmatist now would mean to sacrifice the spirit 
for the letter. On the other hand, though it was not only 
useful but necessary for such a movement to start by a sharp 
criticism of traditional, dead doctrines and to avoid in the 
beginning any far-reaching attempts of systematization, the 
time has come when criticism should give place to positive 
construction, and instead of scattered, fragmentary, often 
conflicting, monographical sketches, a self-consistent, inter- 
nally unified, organically growing body of new knowledge 
should be created. 

While speaking of my obligations, I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity to express my deepest gratitude to Dr. William I. 
Thomas, who, from the very first day of my arrival in this 
country, has given me invaluable assistance in intellectual and 
practical matters. I am greatly indebt^ to him for the 
training in sociological investigation which I have acquired by 
collaborating with him, and for the help which 1 have con- 
tinually received from him in trying to master the English 
language, in particular for his kindness in correcting the most 
important of the many stylistic imperfections of the present 
work. I must also thankfully acknowledge the large part 
which my wife had in the definitive formulation of this work 
by discussmg critically almost every important point and 
offering numerous positive suggestions, particularly for 
chapters ii and iii, some sections of which without her help 
would be almost unreadable. v 7 
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CHAPTER I 


CULTURALISM 

THE KEAUSTIC AND IDEALISTIC VIEWS OE THE WOKLD 

The predominant feature of intellectual evolution during 
the last himdred and fifty years has been the growing sq)ara* 
tion and stniggle between realism, representing the relatively 
new and common ground of all sciences of nature, and idealism, 
representing partly a survival, partly a development of the 
fundamental points of that view of the world which was 
achieved by the synthesis of mediaeval religious doctrines and 
ancient philosophy. And — a curious historical problem — 
the faction which, from the standpoint of logical consistency, 
was and is decidedly and irremediably in the wrong has been 
continually victorious in this struggle, has gradually wrestled 
away from its opponent its whole domain, ^pr(q>riated all 
the vital intellectual issues, and left to the spoiled, though not 
subjugated, enemy nothing but the empty and practically 
useless consciousness of his eternal right. 

It is not difficult to see how this process went along. The 
triumph of realism, in any sphere of investigation, has not 
consisted in a successful logical demonstration of the validity 
of its claims and methods, but simply in an actual growth of 
the number and importance of the concrete particular prob- 
lems which it set and solved, without concerning itself much 
as to the philosophical justification of the standpoint assumed 
in these problems. The defeat of idealism, in any ^here of 
investigation, was not due to a logical inferiority of its general 
philosophical doctrine, but simply to the fact that it failed to 
develop a large and continually growing body of po^thre 
eminrical knowledge based on idealistic premises. 
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Thus realism grew stronger with every step and no efforts 
could prevent idealism from losing ground continually in the 
wide field of intellectual life covered by empirical science, 
and popular reflection. Every particular realistic science, 
in its b^innings usually despised by idealistic philosophy 
for its lack of logical perfection, became more and more 
self-consistent as it developed, and some of these sciences 
have reached a level where idealism itself is forced to treat 
them as models of systematic construction. And it can 
scarcely deny to them this tribute, because it has in its past 
days emphasized the importance and the rational perfection 
of those very organa which realistic sciences use in systematiz- 
ing their investigations, i.e., the logic of things-substances and 
the mathematical theory of functions. Idealism has become 
thus unable to attack the internal organization of realistic 
sciences; it can criticize only their foundations, their explicit 
or implicit epistemological and metaphysical presuppositions. 
Of com^e, as long as a realistic science claims an absolute 
validity for its foundations, idealistic criticism has an easy 
task in showing the absurdity of such claims, in demonstrat- 
ing, for example, that the assumption of an absolute 
objectivity of geometrical space is self-contradictory or that 
the reduction of all sensual qualities to movements of matter 
is not a substitution of reality for illusion but merely an 
expression of all kinds of sensual data in terms of one par- 
ticular kind of saisual data, a combination of certain sensa- 
tions of sight with certain s^sations of touch and of the 
muscular sense. If, however, a realistic science begins to 
base its claims not on the abstract philosophical justification 
of its presuppositions, but on the practical applicability of its 
results; if it concedes that its assumptions cannot be dem- 
onstrated a priori but that they show themselves valid 
a posteriori by the growing control of reality which they per- 
mit, the attacks of idealism lose much of their force. For in 
this line also idealism itself has unconsciously strengthened in 
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advance the position of realism by bringing forth, in order to 
defend traditional religion and morality against realistic 
theoretic analysis, the idea that practical claims can have an 
objective validity of their own, independent of theoretic 
criteria; it can therefore hardly reject now the test of practical 
applicability to which realistic science appeals. 

This is not all. During the first three centuries of its 
development scientific realism was practically unable to reach 
any general view of the world. Not only did a large part of 
experience remain for a long time outside of realistic investiga- 
tions, but the connection between such investigations as were 
pursued in various sciences of nature was not dose oioug^ to 
become the foundation of a consistent realistic conception of 
the entire empirical world. The rise of a realistic psychol- 
ogy and sodology on the one hand, the doctrine of natmral 
evolution on the other, obviated these difficulties and led to 
modem naturalism — the most comprehensive and consistent 
realistic doctrine ever reached. The application of positive 
realistic methods to individual consdousness and to sodal 
institutions brought within the scope of natmralistic sdence 
a domain from which idealism drew most of its materials; at 
the same time the theory of evolution not only gave a general 
foundation on which all sdences of natmre could hope to 
attain their metaphysical unity, but bridged over the chasm 
between man as thinking subject and his object, the inorganic 
and organic natural reality which he studies and controls. 
By putting concrete problems concerning the devdopmeat 
of human consdousness out of the elementary needs of 
organic life and up to its highest rational manifestations, 
modem naturalism daims to have actually and definitively 
incorporated man into nature. Reason itself, as manifested 
in sdence, is then only a continuation of the natural evolution 
of the animal world, the latest stage of adaptation of living 
beings to thdr environment; and all the forms of thinking on 
which idealism constmcts its systems are products of the 
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natural reality and, as instruments of adaptation, dqpatident 
both on their natural object-matter and on the natural 
organization of the living beings who use than. 

On the other hand, indeed, idealism preserves some of the 
old argumonts which enable it to prove that the naturalistic 
concq>tion of the world as a whole moves in a vicious circle. 
It is dear that natural evolutionism presupposes for its own 
validity the ideal validity of those same prindples of thought 
and standards of practical valuation which it tries to deduce 
genetically from natural reality. Ideas may be, indeed, 
instruments of real adaptation of the living being to its 
envircaoment, but only if used not as realities but as ideas 
referring to reality and logically valid or invalid m this refer- 
ence. The system of ideas constituting the evolutionistic 
theory itself certainly claims to be a valid theory of reality 
and not a mere part of reality. The entire content of evolu- 
tionism as a rational system is subjected to ideal criteria, to 
these very criteria which it wants to deprive of their ideality. 
In the measure in which it succeeds in reducing thought to 
biological functions it will make itself and this very reduction 
devoid of objective significance; that is, its claim of objective 
significance for its form proves it is false in its content. 

An analogous reasoning can be used with regard to the prac- 
tical test of natural science. If this test is to be objectively 
valid, it presupposes objective standards for appreciating 
practical activity as successful. But since the practical test 
is by hypothesis indq>endent of theory, we cannot take as 
the standard -of success the adaptr^tion of the active being to 
its natiuul oivironment, for the concq>tion of the active being 
as a Uving being, the conception of natural environment, and 
the whole conc^tion of adaptaticm have been reached by a 
purely theoretic study subjected to criteria of theoretic 
validity. Therefore, the standards of practical success must 
be scnight in the ^here of practiod human values, and they 
can guarantee the objectivity of the practical test only if th«y 
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are tliemselves objective as values, not merely as eristential 
data; that is, if th^ are not merely reactiims <A living bdngs 
to Ibeir environment, as the biologist in his character of a 
th»>rist conceives them, but objective ideal values as the 
moralist, the artist, the religious man, etc., assumes them. 
The practical success of the applications of the natural sciences 
can be thus a proof of the objective, bearing of these sciences 
as instruments of adaptation only if we accept, besides theo- 
retic reason, some objective values, of the type of the moral 
values of Kantianism, which are not the products of biological 
evolution and by which the practical results of our activity 
can be measured. If there are no objective values inde- 
pendent of those produced during the biological evolution of 
the human race, the test of naturalism by its practical appli- 
cability has no objective signi&cance. 

But however binding the criticism which idealism opposes 
to the theory of natural evolution, and we have here merely 
schematic the two central arguments among the many 
found in idealistic literature, its weak point is that it has no 
poative doctrine to oppose to it whidi can solve the prob- 
lems put by the theory of evolution. While naturalism has 
made an enormous progress and imdergone deep changes 
druing the last fifty years, idealism has remained on the 
same ground on which it stood in the beginning of the past 
century; instead of nature as a dynamic and changing pro- 
cess it is still facing nature as a changeless substance or a 
system of substances, as it did when the timeless evolution of 
the Hegelian Idea seoned the limit of dynamism. Is idealism 
merely unwilling to entu into the heart of evolutionistic 
problems, or is it not rather essentially incapable of doing it ? 
The fact is that it has lost all touch with modem science, that 
the present scientific issues are unable to move it, and that 
Platonism, mediaeval realism, K»mtia.niRTn, and Fichteanism 
still cimtinue to be revived and accepted as if nothing had 
happened since th^ first promulgati<m, as if our mteliectual 
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life were the same as a hundred, a thousand, or even twa 
thousand, years ago. 

Yet it is dear that we cannot accept the naturalistic view 
of the world without violating most of our highest stand- 
ards of intellectual, moral, aesthetic, validity, standards which 
have been reached after innumerable centuries of constructive 
and critical activity, at the cost of incalculable efforts and 
sacrifices. We cannot voluntarily and consdously resign 
oursdves to a doctrine which in the light of theoretic critidsm 
proves irremediably self-contradictory; we cannot vdun- 
tarily and consdously accept as guide of our moral life a view 
which considers free creation a psychological illusion and 
proclaims the impossibility of bringing into the world anything 
that is not already virtually induded in it; we cannot admit 
an interpretation of our aesthetic life which treats it as nothing 
but a play. Above all, we cannot consdously agree to 
look at these our highest standards as mere by-products of 
natural evolution, instruments of adaptation of one par- 
ticular spedes of living beings to their natural environ- 
ment, having no other objective validity than the one 
derived from the success of this adaptation; we cannot 
resign ourselves, in spite of all realistic argumentation, to 
be nothing but insignificant and transient fragments of a 
whole which, while transcending us infinitely, remains almost 
unaffected by our existence, absolutely indifferent toward our 
claims, and absolutely inaccessible to our valuations. We 
mi^t, indeed, train oiu^lves to become satisfied with natural- 
ism by lowering our standards and limiting our aspirations, 
forgetting the general problems of life and knowledge for the 
sake of the many and various particular problems which 
confront us at every step of our personal and sodal activity. 
Such a course would be identical to that which Pascal pre- 
scribed against religious doubts by advising the doubter to 
follow in detail the ceremonies and prayers of the church 
instead of raising any fundamental problems of dogma and. 
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morality. Or we might, like James, accept as a matter of 
personal belief any doctrine we need to supplemrat, for our 
individual use, the defidaides of naturalism, an attitude 
which has a curious analogy with the attitude of the woric- 
man who, dissatisfied with his everyday job, instead of 
trying to learn a wider and more interesting speciality, 
supplemented the monotony of his work by the exdtement 
of day-dreams. 

However insuffident and lacking in concreteness and 
vitality the idealistic philosophy may be, it certainly has the 
merit of being a permanent protest against these two extremes 
of powerless pessimism and of self-satisfied intellectual 
philistinism to which the naturalistic view of the world alter- 
natively leads. Weak, ineffident, and unfruitful when 
brought into connection with concrete problems of actual life, 
idealism preserves nevertheless some vestige of its old impor- 
tance in the abstract domain of the highest theoretic and prac- 
tical standards, and this explains the attraction which it still 
has for all those who, while realizing the vitality of naturalism 
in particular fields and not wishing to intoxicate themselves 
with some rationally imjustifiable faith, still refuse to resign 
those aspirations of which Greek and mediaeval philosophy 
were the expression, and ding desperately to what is left of 
the old values in modem philosophic abstraction. 

This is, or rather was still a few years ago, the predominant 
situation of our intellectual life. The opposition of idealism 
and naturalism has completely absorbed the attention of 
sdentists and philosophers. More than this: it has been 
carried over into practical fields and more or less consdously 
identified with the fight between sodal and religious con- 
sarvatism and synthetic traditionalism on the one hand, 
and progressive radicalism and anal3rtic rationalism on the 
other. 

By one of the most curious failures of observation ever 
found in history, neither the theorists nor the men of practice 
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involved in this great struggle have ever noticed how, aloi^- 
side with the gradual development, unification, and systemati- 
zati(m of naturalism, there had grown slowly, but ceaselessly, 
an independent domain of concrete theoretic and practical 
problems at least as wide as that covered by nature! science 
and technique, but remaining completely outside of the entire 
<^^)osition of idealism and realism and implying a view of the 
world entirely different from both. We mean, of course, the 
d<nnain of investigations and practical problems concerning 
human culture in its historical past and its actual development 
— politics, economics, morality, art, language, literature, 
religion, knowledge. Certain schools of p>sycholQgy and 
sociology have tried indeed to reduce cultural evolution to 
natural evolution; but, as a matter of fact, this reduction 
remains only a postulate and, as we shall see in detail later on, 
the essential and objectively significant side of cultural life 
remains forever inaccessible to naturalistic science. On the 
other hand, certain idealistic currents appealed to history for 
help in determining the content and the meaning of the 
absolute values which they exposed and defended; but they 
did not see that the historical and absolutistic standpoints are 
irreccmcilable by their very logical essence and that to search 
in history for a justification of any absolute values is simply 
self-cantradictory. 

We can, however, hardly wonder that neither the realistic 
scientist nor the idealistic philosc^her sees the full significance 
of the great problem of cultural evolution, since even those 
who are most immediately interested in this problem — ^the 
historians and the active and conscious builders of culture — 
scarcely begin to realize that their work has a much more 
geno'al and fundamental inteUectual meaning than a mere 
descr^tion of some past cultural happening or a mere modi- 
fication of some present cultural situation. The reason is 
easy to \mderstand. Whatever new and origind contribu- 
tions the cultural workers ever brought to our methods of 
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studying and amtrdlmg the wcarld were produced and offered 
in connection with particular problons put within the limits 
of special cultural sd^ces or special fields of cultural practice. 
Thus the wider meaning of each such contribution was sel- 
dom seen at <mce and the fundamental unity of standpoint 
tmderlying all cultural sciences and reflective cultural practice 
was very slow to devel(^, slower even than in natural sciences 
and technique, for as a matter of fact, there has always been 
a more far-going specialization in the sciences of culture than 
in the sciences of nature and the intellectual connecti<m 
between special problems has been therefore more diflicult to 
establish in this field. Moreover, the sciences of culture, for 
many reasons, have been so far unable to reach the same 
relative d^ee of methodical perfection as the sciences of 
nature, and this has prevented them from becoming as con- 
scious of their own significance as the latter. Finally, as 
we shall have many opportunities to see, the entire logical 
and metaphysical foundation of both natural science and 
idealistic philosophy represents a more primary stage of 
intellectual activity than that required by cultural science, so 
that the statonent of problems of knowledge in toms of 
natural realism or idealism seems so much simple: and easier 
in this relatively early pericxl of theoretic evolution in which 
we live as to appear almost self-evident and to exclude any 
attempt to transgress its limitations. 

But if all these reasons explain why the theoretic implica- 
tions of cultural sciences haa^e been scarcely noticed and 
intellectual interest has concentrated during the past century 
and a half on the various phases of the idealism-realism con- 
troversy, no reason can justify at present a continuaticHi of 
this poli(y. Naturalism has reached the summit of its power 
with the theory of evolution and, while always still able to 
extend its presuppositions and methods to new data, it can 
no longer produce, at the present moment at least, any funda- 
mentally new standpoints; it may still change in detail but 
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not in its ess^tial outlines as a general view of the world. It 
has become a complete syston with definite foundations and 
a definite framework in a great measure filled out. There is, 
indeed, a very large place left for new content, fm: new results 
of particular scientific investigations, but the framework 
cannot be modified any further without ruining the whole 
building. This may come some day, but certainly not now, 
when there is still so much to do before the building is com- 
pleted. On the other hand we have seen traditional idealism 
unable not only to develop any fundamentally new stand- 
points, but even to extend its old doctrines to any new data. 
It is evident that the time has come to search for some new 
view of the world, more comprehensive, more productive, and 
more able to grow by creative additions. 

By a view of the world we mean here not merely an abstract 
phUosophical doctrine, but a complex of concrete intellectual 
functions manifested in numerous particular acts of investiga- 
tion and reflection in various fields of theoretic and practical 
life and culminating in an intellectual ideal. As examples we 
can quote, besides modem natmalism, the Greek rationalism 
of the fourth century B.c., the later Stoicism and Epicu- 
reanism, neo-Platonism, mediaeval Aristotelism. It is evi- 
dent that a view of the world in this sense cannot be created 
by a single thinker: it is the accumulated product of whole 
generations; it arises slowly, thanks to many efforts of 
synthesis, out of innumerable scattered activities, and, after 
being imified and formulated as an explicit ideal, goes on 
developing by many various and unexpected applications. 
It is clear therefore that no new view of the world can be 
substituted at the present moment in the place of naturalism, 
however unsatisfied we may be by the latter, unless such a 
view has already been gradually developing in concrete intel- 
lectual life and is sufficiently mature to find its explicit expres- 
sion in an intellectual ideal. This makes it evident that a 
revolution of our intellectual life such as is demanded by the 
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presmt silmtion caimot come from any other source 
from the domain of cultural science and practice, because this 
is the only field outside of naturalism where a creative intel- 
lectual develcpment has been going on in modem times. The 
only question is whether the synthetic activity in this domain 
has already reached the point where we can formulate the 
fundamental aims of cultural science and practice and attain 
thus an intellectual ideal sufficiently unified and sufficiently 
wide, not only to take the place of naturalism, but to 
include, besides the positive elements of naturalism itself, 
all those important principles of our intellectual life for 
which naturalism formd no place. 

Whether this is possible to fulfil only actual attempts can 
show. Certainly such attempts are now, if ever, indis- 
pensable. Not only is a new ideal needed to satisfy the 
demand for a harmonization and modification of our complex 
and scattered intellectual activities, but the time has come 
when, for all actual human purposes, the most intense reflec- 
tion must be concentrated on the field of culture. It is more 
and more generally recognized, particularly since the outbreak 
of the present cultural crisis, that we have permitted ourselves 
to be blinded by the successes of natural science and material 
technique and have failed to bring a consistent, self-conscious, 
and critical intellectual attitude into the domain of cultural 
science and practice, so that the results attained in this 
domain, however important by themselves, are very insuffi- 
cient if compared with the number of failures at the cost of 
which they have bem reached and if measured by the scale 
of demands which can and should be put in the name of 
cultural progress. At present our attention is forcibly 
attracted to this domain, and it is clear that we shall have 
to face, for the next two or three generations at least, such 
problems of cultural construction as will require all our 
creative and critical powers. Needless to say that we are 
very inadequately prepared for this task, particularly in sa 
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far as theory is concerned, in i^ite of the enormous accumula- 
tion of matoials during the past few coituri^. This inade- 
quacy manifests itsdf chiefly in two respects. First, we lack 
laws of cultural becoming which would give us means of 
ccmtroUing the cultural world as we control the natural world. 
Secondly, we lack objective and applicable standards of 
{q^edation of cultural values which would permit us to 
organize the aims of our constructive activities so as to avoid 
wasting our energies in useless fights and destroying almost 
as much as we create. 

Now, while laws are found only by empirical investigation 
of particular problems and aims are created only in particular 
actual pursuits,- the history of cultural science and practice 
shows with a perfect evidence that the present unsatisfactory 
situation in both lines is directly due to the lack of a general 
understanding of culture, to the lack of a view of the world 
based on cultural experience. The theorist of culture asso- 
ciated scientific laws with naturalism, so that when he found 
that the laws of natural sciences did not apply to culture, his 
immediate reaction was to proclaim cultural becoming to be 
essentially inaccessible to any method which tries to deter- 
mine laws of becoming. The btiilder of culture associated 
objective standards of appreciation and selection of aims with 
the idealistic search for absolute values, and when he saw that 
absolute valuation could not be applied to cultural experience 
he proclaimed concrete cultural life to be inaccessible to any 
standardization and hierarchization of values, to be a chaos of 
valuations whose only justification is their existence. 

The fundamental and -distinctive characters of cultural 
data which were discovered in the course of positive empirical 
investigations or found in concrete constructive activities 
were thus formulated negatively, in terms of ojqxnition to 
naturalism or idealism, instead of being formulated positively 
in terms of their own. The scientist and the practical man 
were accustomed to see no other possible (»der of becondng 
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than the order of nature, no other possible order of aj^nedatikm 
and aims than the idealistic order of absolute values, because 
their tvorld as a whole was the world of material things and of 
individual or social conscious processes, subjected to laws of 
natural causality and, eventually, to principles of ideal 
finality. Cultural data had to comply with this double 
causal and final order as well as they could; they were not 
supposed to have any positive order of their own, because they 
did not constitute the world, because in reflecting about them, 
in philosophiring about them, the theorist or the builder of 
culture saw in them, not a unified and ordered totality of 
e]q>erience, but only a plurality of detached phenomena, each 
separately rooting in the consciousness of human beings and 
in their natural environment and each separately drawing 
whatever objective meaning it might possess from its reference 
to the “kingdom of ends,” to the absolute order of super* 
worldly values.* 

If thus, on the one hand, the predominance of idealism 
and naturalism in modem thought has prevented the new view 
of the world implied by cultural knowledge and practice from 
developing more rapidly and manifesting itself e]q)licitly in a 
conscious intellectual ideal, the lack of such an explicit formu- 
lation of this view has, on the other hand, contributed to keq> 
cultural knowledge and practice imder the domination of 
idealism and naturalism and prevented them from becoming 
more efiident and from developing consdoxisly and methodi- 
cally along their own independent lines. This shows with 

> There were, as we know, attempts to conceive the totality of cultural 
phenomena 'as constituting a unified and ordered world, not the vwrld, indeed, 
but a world at least, distinct from the world of nature. But the Hegelian 
historical school to which these attempts were almost exduuvely confined was 
completely dependent on idealism. By treating culture as gradual manifesta^ 
tion of absolute values, by exaggerating its unity, and by assuming an entirely 
arbitrary order of cultural becoming, it had discouraged subsequent efforts 
in this line even before realism extended the theory of natural evolution to this 
field and attracted general attention by this attempt to absorb definitivdy 
culture into nature. 
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particular dearness the necessity of collahoradon betire^ 
philosophy and particular sdences, a collab<»'ation which has 
become lately very imperfect. The rdle of philosophy in the 
past has been certainly incomparably more important than 
it is now. This importance was due to the fact that phi- 
losophy was a spedal disdpline, with its own field of investiga- 
tion, its own perfectly elaborated and effident methods, and 
at the same time from its own standpoint was able to supervise 
the entire field of knowledge and practice and to outline general 
intellectual ideals which sdentific and practical activities 
could follow with a profit to themselves. Now, the peculiar 
modem intellectual conditions sketched above had, among 
other consequences, the effect of almost entirely separating 
philosophy as a spedal disdpline from philosophy as a syn- 
thetic, d)mamic unity of other disciplines. As a particular 
branch of knowledge, with its own aims and standards, 
philosophy is idealistic and critical; it has preserved or even 
increased its methodical perfection, but, as we have seen, it 
has nothing new to say, no vital ideals to give to sdence and 
practice. As a dynamic imity of other disdplines, philosophy 
is realistic and constructive; it has, indeed, given new and 
vital ideals; without it natural sdence and social life would 
not be what they are; but these ideals, as we have seen, are 
narrow and imcritical and represent a striking lowering of 
philosophical standards as compared with the past. 

If we claim therefore that it is time to substitute a new 
culturalistic philosophy for both idealism and naturalism, it 
is because we believe that a systematic and e^licit philo- 
sophical study of culture will both regenerate philosophy, in 
the same way as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
contact with nature regenerated it when it was slowly d3dng 
between scholasticism and occultism, and give us the most 
powerful instniment possible for the progress of concrete 
cultural sdences and concrete cultural creation. Our sden- 
tific knowledge and reflective control of culture can reach a 
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level superiKHT or evai equal to that of <Mir knowledge and 
control of nature <nily with the help of an indq>endait. 
systematic, and productive philosophy of culture. • 

THE THESIS OF CXn.TUKAIISH 

We shall use the term “culturalism” for the view of the 
world which should be constructed on the ground of the 
implicit or explicit presuppositions involved in reflection about 
cultural phenomena. Let us try to formulate flrst of all the 
most general of these presuppositions. 

The progress of knowledge about culture demonstrates 
more and more concretely the historical rdativity of all human 
values, including science itself. The image of the world 
which we construct is a historical value, relative like all 
others, and a different one will take its place in- the futiure, 
even as it has itself taken the place of another image. Yester- 
day man conceived himself as part of an invisible, spiritual 
society, and regarded the visible material nature as an instru- 
ment created exclusively for his purposes; today he conceives 
himself as part and product of the visible material natme; 
tomorrow he will reject this conception as naive and uncritical 
and find a new one, and so on. 'More than this. The methods 
with which he operates in studying and controlling the natural 
world; the principles which he applies, consciously or not, to 
his material environment; the logic which he uses in isolating 
and determining things and their relations; his very ways of 
perceiving the sensual reality, have changed more or less 
slowly, but perceptibly, even during the short historically 
known period of cultural evolution, and will change still more. 
History of culture is the only field in which we can follow 
directly and empirically at least a part of the evolution of the 
human “mind,” and the only theory of mind which can be 
directly based upon empirical data is therefore a theory which 
takes mind as a product of culture. The theories of the old 
type of idealism are in disaccordance with experience, for 
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they concdve mind, individual consciousness or super- 
individual reason, as absolute and dnmgeless, whereas 
history shows it relative and changing. The theories of 
modem naturalism are not empirical, for the pre-cultiural 
evolution of consciousness, whatever it was, has left no 
historical traces by which it can be directly reconstructed; 
the entire genetic conception of biological evolutionism is 
based on indirect inference and cannot be accepted even as a 
metaphysical doctrine, since it leads, as we have seen, to a self- 
contradiction. 

Himdreds of thousands of years of cultural life have 
agglomerated such an enormous mass of habits and traditions 
that man is absolutely unable to perceive or to conceive any 
other nature than the one he sees through the prisma of 
culture, absolutely unable to act upon nature otherwise than 
in culturally determined ways. Our whole world, without any 
exceptions, is permeated with culture, and we can no more 
imagine what was the world of our pre-hmnan ancestors than 
we can imagine the fourth dimension. There is no way out 
of culture. The study of the animal or of the child ? But we 
must either interpret their consciousness by analogy with our 
consciousness, identifying the world as given to them with 
the world as given to us, or else we study their behavior as a 
part of the processes going on in our world and their behavior 
is seen by us as is everything else, through the prisma of cul- 
ture. Our own childhood remembrances ? But we found our- 
selves from the very beginning in a cultural world, and om 
cultural training began much earlier than our memory can 
reach; moreover, every later addition to our cultural stock has 
modified the form and content of our first m^ories. The 
study of the organism ? But the organism, our own or that 
of any other being, as seen by us while stud3dng it, is also a 
part of our culturally conditioned world. Its sensual image, 
all the meanings of this image, all the coimections that we 
find between it and the rest of material reality, all the con- 
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nections betweoi the elements of this image, even the manual 
acts by which we prqpare it for anatomical or physiological 
studies, even the acts by which we turn our attrition to it, 
are products of culture to a degree which we are unable to 
determine — ^and how much more the theory which we 
construct on the basis of all thisi 

Naturalism will here interpose the argument that the 
practical efficiency of our adaptation to nature guarantees 
some kind of accordance between nature in itself and our 
images of it. We cannot avail ourselves of the opposite 
argument of idealism, as that presupposes the existence of 
absolute values, whereas we reject absolute values, both in 
the explicit claims of idealism and in the implicit assumptions 
of natmalism. But the argument from practical success does 
not prove anything in favor of naturalism or against cultural* 
ism, for it justifies as well any one of the images of the world 
which have been advocated and discarded during the process 
of cultural evolution, and it may be used in the future to 
justify quite different images from the one which modem 
natiuralism defends.* Our success depends on our claims and 
on the part or side of reality to which we apply those claims: 
our claims are one-sided and limited, and the range within 
which we attempt to realize them does not include the entire 
empirical world, but only relatively few phenomena taken 
from a certain standpoint. Therefore to the savage his 
magical technique seems as successful as scientific technique 
seems to the modem engineer. 

The argument becomes more serious when it ^peals 
not to the mere fact of the relative success of a certain 
technique at a certain period, which must be always ^pre- 
dated firom the viewpoint of those who use the technique, 
but to the absolute growth of the range of control which 
we exercise over nature. Our savage ancestors may have 

‘ The very concept of adaptation of the conscious bdng to its enviionmoit 
is, as we shall see later on, phflosophkally unaocqttable. 
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been as successful in attaining things which they wanted 
as we are in attaining things which we want, and the pro- 
portion of their unsatisfied claims to those which they could 
satisfy may not have been any larger than oiu*s, but we 
want and attain incomparably more than they did. This is 
clear; but in order to conclude from this that our image of 
the world has grown more objectively true than theirs we 
should have to assume that man and nature as given to man 
have remained essentially unchanged: the growing range of 
our control of nature would then have no other explanation 
than a more perfect adaptation of our image of the world 
to the world itself. Now, such an assumption would be 
manifestly false. Our knowledge has indeed become much 
wider and more methodical, but its development is only a 
fragment of the general development of man and of the world, 
and it would need a special and long investigation to show 
what part of our present wider range of control is due to the 
higher stage of our knowledge and what part to other factors. 
Besides, the relation between knowledge and practice may be 
quite different from that which naturalism assumes. What- 
ever it may be, it is clear that if We want more and attain 
more than our ancestors did, it is not merely because our 
knowledge is more perfect, but because our whole personalities 
are richer, better organized and more creative, and because 
the world contains for us more and means to us more; in a 
word, because our selves and om world are products of a 
longer cultural development. 

However, if an investigation of the history of cultiu-e shows 
the relativity of any naturalistic view of the world, it does not 
lead to idealism in any sense. We have above referred to mind, 
and to om ways of perceiving and conceiving the world, using 
the traditional terminology, but we do not mean to imply 
that, the world of things-in-themselves remaining unchanged, 
only the mind has evolved in its waysof perceiving and conceiv- 
ing them, or that the world is not a world of real nature at 
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all, but only inunanent data of individual or super-individual 
consciousness. The point is not that the world as men see and 
conceive it is not the world as it really is, but that the world 
as men see and conceive it and as it really is changes dming 
cultural evolution, and that therefore our present nature, 
being objectively such as we see it, is quite different from 
pre-human nature, for it is, in a measure which it is impossible 
to determine a priori, a product of cultmral evolution. 

We may agree that human culture has not brought it out 
of nothingness, that it foimd a pre-human world ready as 
material for further development, but it has modified it so 
deeply, not only by technical invention, but by sensmil and 
intellectual, social and economic, aesthetic, religious, and moral 
activities, and in modifymg it has evolved so many and vari- 
ous types of these activities, so many new ways for future 
modifications, that whatever this pre-human world may have 
been, none of the generalizations of our knowledge based on 
our now existing world can be true of that distant past. Our 
science of nature is valid when applied to our present natural 
reality, but not valid if extaided to nature as it was before the 
appearance of humanity. Our astronomical, physical, geo- 
logical, biological theories hold true of nature only for the 
relatively short historical period during which the character 
of reality has not fundamentally changed. When projected 
into a more distant past, our scientific conceptions lead to 
more or less fantastic images of the world as it might have 
been if it had been and remained continually as it is now, 
except for those changes which, according to the present 
character of natural reality, should have occurred between 
the imagined moment of the past and the present moment. 
An analogous limitation makes all scientific prophecies about 
future states of the world appear the more fantastic, the more 
distant the imagined state. In other words, our science of 
nature is in its proper field when it searches for abstract 
definitions and for the laws of the present reality, and when 
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it uses them to rec<mstruct and to contn^ this reality, but it 
transcends its d<Hnain and is mere imagination whenevo: it 
tries to reconstruct the unique concrete evolution during 
which the world and man have become what they are or to 
foresee the concrete unique course of the future evolution of 
the world or of man. This means, for example, that all 
attempts to understand the pre-human evolution of the solar 
system, of earth, of the organic world, of conscio\isness, etc., 
are irremediably devoid of objective validity if pursued, as 
they are now, exclusively by naturalistic methods and based 
upon the naturalistic view, for they can never, not even 
hypothetically, reconstruct the past as it really was, but only 
as it might have been if certain impossible conditions had 
been realized. The only merit of tfie theory of natural evolu- 
tion, aside from its particular applications to specific present 
happenings, is that in its extension over the entire past of 
nature it satisfies the philosophical aspirations of the modem 
scientist by permitting him to construct a monistic system of 
the universe. But this merit is a doubtful one, for natural- 
istic monism prevents the application of a more adequate 
standpoint to the history of the world. 

If we want, indeed, to understand the past of the world 
as it really was, assuming that we may take for granted at this 
point that there is a possibility of developing proper methods 
of reconstructing past phenomena, we shall evidently first of 
all study the nearest and most accessible past, that is, the 
historical period of evolution. By careful analysis of the 
history of culture we can determine the gradual additions 
brought during the historical existence of humanity to its 
own consciousness and to the world as given to it at various 
moments. We cannot tell in advance how far into the past 
we shall be able to go, nor how much will be left of our world 
when we have subtracted all the cultmral additions the origin 
of which we can determine directly from historical tra(^. 
We can only hope that this investigation will bring to our hand 
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principles which will permit us to extend hypothetically our 
theories beyond the historkal past, into the pre-hist<nical 
period; we can obtain materials for this hypothetical indirect 
determination of the past from ethnographical studies of stOl 
existing lower stages of culture. Then, and only then, by a 
still more hypothetical extension we can try to readi the still 
more distant period of pre-human evolution, and at this point 
only we may be able to use the data of natural sdenoes as 
raw material. Our method should then be a special analysis 
subtracting from these data everything which has been proved 
to be an addition posterior to that moment of the past that 
we are trying to reconstruct. 

How this investigation can be done in detail is a complex 
problem of methodology. For a general view of the world the 
fundamental points are that the concrete empirical world is a 
world in evolution in which nothing absolute or permanent 
can be found, and that as a world in evolution it is first of all 
a world of cultture, not of nature, a historical, not a physical 
reality. Idealism and naturalism both deal, not with the 
concrete empirical world, but with abstractly isolated aspects 
of it. Idealism continues to treat evolution as a merely 
phenomenal matter and tries still to find some immovable 
ground above the moving stream without seeing that to have 
any significance at all in the development of knowledge it 
must remain in the stream and move with it: that is, it must 
cease to be idealism. Naturalism wants indeed to reconstruct 
evolution, but it takes an abstract cross-section of the concrete 
becoming and attempts to understand the becoming by 
studying this cross-section. If therefore modem thought 
intends to avoid the emptiness of idealism and the self- 
contradictions of naturalism, it must accept the cultundistic 
thesis. It must maintain against idealism the universal 
historical relativity of all forms of reason and standards of 
valuation as being within, not above, the evolving empirical 
world. It must maintain against naturalism that man as he 
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is now is not a product of the evolution of nature, but that, 
on the contrary, nature as it is now is, in a lai^e measure at 
least, the product of hiunan culture, and if there is an}rthing 
in it which preceded man, the way to find this leads through 
historical and social sciences, not through biology, geology, 
astronomy, or physics. 

But it is much easier to formulate the culturalistic thesis 
and to show in the abstract the necessity of its acceptance 
than to develop its consequences in concrete application to the 
empirical world. The better we understand what a radical 
revolution of all our intellectual dogmas the realization of 
such a thesis would demand, the greater appear the difiiculties. 
For, on the one hand, naturalism seems to be simply a system- 
atic and logical development of a view of reality which is 
implied not only by our common-sense reflection, but by our 
practical activity, by our language, by the very logic which our 
knowledge has to use. On the other hand, idealism with its 
search for the absolute, with its tendency to rise above the 
relativity of historical becoming, seems to express a necessary 
and fundamental condition of oiu: thought which cannot 
conceive itself as being a fragment of a dynamic development, 
cannot immerge itself back into the stream from which it has 
just emerged by the very act of constructing or accepting a 
truth, a good, a beauty, or any other value. 

In order to overcome these apparent difficulties, we must 
go to the very bottom of the problem of reality and thought 
and try to determine their general empirical character as 
independently as possible of the implicit or explicit assump- 
tions which common sense, practice, language, science, and 
philosophical tradition tend to impose upon our conceptions 
of the world. This does not mean that we should attempt 
to build a philosophical theory by intentionally ignoring all 
those assumptions and starting ab ovo nobody had 

philosophized before. On the contrary, the history of philos- 
ophy shows that such attonpts at absolutely new beginnings- 
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involve the danger of accepting uncritically many assump- 
tions which a less pretentious method would avoid. There 
are no absolutely new beginnings, no fundamental original 
truths which a philosopher can find at the outset of his 
reflection and which would make him independent at once. 
The only way to avoid the imdesirable influence of past or 
present uncritical prepossessions concerning the problem 
which we are stud}dng is to find them out by critical research, 
to imderstand their proper significance, to keep them con- 
tinually in mind, and to use them in their proper coimection. 
For there is no conception in the history of knowledge which 
does not have some validity, no methodical assumption ever 
used which does not have some sphere of application; the 
only question is, Within what limits is the conception valid ? 
For what purposes can the method be utilized ? 



CHAPTER n 


EXPERIENCE AND REFLECTION 

THE ELEHENTAKY EMPUaCAL POEMS OF EXPEBIENCE 

The primary problem of all philosophy is the problem of 
the most general characters of experience and of reflection. 
For no object-matter of knowledge can escape the necessity 
of being given in individual experience and no theory can 
escape the necessity of* being the product of logical reflection. 
Though this double necessity does not imp>ose any permanent 
limitations upon the content of the world and the meaning of 
knowledge, though the former can indefinitely transcend the 
data of individual experience, and the latter leads far beyond 
the significance given to these data in the course of any present 
reflection, yet the fact of experience and the fact of reflection 
which the philosopher finds in constructing any theory what- 
ever about any object-matter whatever constitute for him 
the most immediate and the most certain starting-points, 
though, of course, only relativdy certain and relatively 
immediate. 

Both facts have not only a formally methodical, but 
assume also a particular material importance if we remember 
that modem philosophy must be a philosophy of cultiure. As 
long as the world remained for philosophy a world of pure 
ideas independent of the individual’s experience, or a world of 
pure natiu-al reality independent of reflection, starting with 
experience or reflection was merely a methodical trick used 
in mrder to reach something entirely different. But if we 
realize that the concrete world is a world of culture, the 
situation changes. For we know culture only as human 
culture and we can think of it only with reference to concrete 
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conscious bangs which expaiaice it; whateva else a cultural 
object ihay be, it certainly must be at some time and in some 
connection expaienced by somebody, and thus the fact of 
experience has a universal importance with r^ard to the 
cultural world. On the other hand also, we know that the 
world of culture is a world in evolution, and that cultural 
evolution involves active thought; and in so far as it does 
this — ^a point which we shall determine presently — ^reflecticm 
becomes also a genaal characteristic not only of philosophy, 
but also of its object-matta. 

If the starting-point of the philosophy of culture is thus 
more or less in accordance with philosophical tradition, this 
very fact should keep us aware of the dangers of om beginning. 
In orda not to accept unconsciously premises which may 
vitiate the further development of our theory, we must limit 
our admissions, both with regard to e:q>erience and with 
regard to reflection, to the absolutely necessary nrimitniiTn . 
With regard to the forma, we cannot accept as a general basis 
the results of the individual’s reflection about himself as 
subject opposed to objects, because the “subject” is both a 
form of experience, when we consida the course of e:q>erience 
as a “subjective” activity, and a matta of e2q>erience, when 
we take him into account as a personality who can be appre- 
hended by himself or by others in the course of experience. 
In the first characta, it is the condition of all experience; in 
the second, it is conditioned by otha experiences. The 
concept of the subject cannot thaefore be used in discussing 
the problem of experience, for the latta, as primary problem, 
as starting-point of philosophical investigation, should not 
depend on the previous solution of otha problems; and the 
concept of the subject, since it has to be qualified eitha as 
active thought of which the matta of aq>erience is the object, 
or as an object-matta am<mg others, presupposes both a 
theory of active thought and a theory of objects. Furtha- 
more, in studying reflection we cannot identify it with theoretic 
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thought, for the concept of theoretic thought implies also a 
dualism. Chi the one hand, indeed, we know that theoretic 
thought has for object-matter the entire world, including all 
types of human activity; on the other hand, it is itself only 
one of the types of activity which are found in the cultural 
world, and thus becomes its own object-matter. In its first 
character it claims an absolute validity for itself in reference 
to its object-matter; in its second character it has to deny 
to itself any absolute validity, since it finds its theories 
changing, multiform, and conflicting. This seeming antinomy 
can be solved only on the ground of a general study of both 
the systems of ideas, the “theories,” as products of cultural 
activity given alongside other products, and of the thought 
which creates these systems, alongside other types of creative 
activity. 

Thus the chief problem in the determination of the most 
general characters of experience is to find a characteristic 
which would be indeed the most general possible, would not 
involve a priori any limitation of experience to some j>articular 
object-matter to the exclusion of others. The initial definition 
of experience must be, in a word, purely formal; and in this 
respect it is clear that any character of experience found in our 
own direct reflection about the course of experience, experi- 
enced itself in a retrogressive or progressive act of attention, 
mrist lack the necessary generality, being itself, in this act, a 
matter of experience, no longer a pure form, and in so far given 
from a certain standpoint, the definite standpoint which we 
have taken in performing our reflection. The most various 
and often contradictory theories of experience have been 
reached by this method. 

On the other hand, we evidently cannot avoid basing our- 
selves on those characters of the course of experience which 
are themselves empirically given in the course of reflection, 
for our determination cannot be pure invention, but must 
actually , apply to experience if it is to be used in philosophy 
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of culture. Thus, we must resort here to a special method. 
We must find the most general of those forms of e:q>erience 
that can be given in an act of reflection, and then try to reach 
beyond them, by means of a rational construction, the primary 
ground from which they are derived and which cannot itself 
be given. 

Those most general forms of e:q>erience that can be yet 
ascertained empirically will be foimd if we ask ourselves what 
are the conditions which, on reflection, seem to be necessary 
and sufficient to have an object given in e3q>erience. We 
emphasize the point to have an olyect given. For we are not 
investigating here consciousness, that is, the way in which the 
concrete individual sees “himself” experiencing, but merely 
the form which the data of experience assume in the course of 
•experience; our problem is not psychological, but phenomeno- 
logical. 

If we try now to define experience in the most general 
terms which yet have an empirical meaning, we must say that 
experience is the presence of elements of a plurality now and 
here. 

All the parts of this definition, which is evidently still a 
description, are indispensable;* that is, every one of them 
indicates a condition of experience which applies to any matter 
of experience, independently of its intrinsic diversity. At the 
same time there are no other indispensable parts of an empir- 
ical definition of experience; any other condition of experience 
which may be added can apply only to certain data to the 
exclusion of others. 

By saying that experience is the presence of something we 
imply the possibility that this “something” may be also 
absent, non-present, if it does not satisfy the other conditions 
enumerated above; in other words, we assume that “being 
experienced” is not a priori identical with “being,” that it 
may be a determination which would only partly or occa- 
rsionally belong to those objects about which we think as 
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being expoioiced. This assumption is ind^)ensable for the 
empirical d^nition of e:q>erience, because with regard to evoy 
matter of experience we empirically assume this possibility of 
its not being experienced. This applies to every matter, but, 
of course, not to the fact of experiencing.^ It does not 
involve any affirmation as to the nature and degree of modi- 
fication to which any matter of expoience may or may not be 
subjected by being esperienced. 

Every present datiua of experience is an element of a 
pUtraUty whose other elements are not present. This means 
(a) that the whole matter of e]q>erience is not given at once, 
but in parts; Q>) that any present part of experience is 
empirically isolated from the rest, given as a distinct rinit; 
(c) that every such unit is empirically associated with other 
parts of experience and in so far given as an element of a 
plurality, not as an absolutely isolated entity. 

Our first affirmation contradicts the theory of absolute 
experioice, according to which it is the essence of the matter 
of experience to be experienced and therefore the whole of it 
must be present at once and always. But this is not, of 
course, an empirical theory, since we can never ascertain 
empirically that the whole matter pf exi}erience is present at 
once; such a theory can be only a rational inference from 
an empirical definition of experience. Such an inference 
involves one of two groundless assertions, either that the 
essence of the matter of experience is exhausted in its being 
present, or that there is an absolute subject, timeless and 
spaceless, to whom the matter of experience is always given. 
The first assertion is groimdless, because it contradicts 
a priori the assumption, empirically foimd in all experience, 

‘Hius, for example, my past “feeling” as object of ei^xsience (if we 
suppose that there really ate such objects) can exist without being now the 
datum of my experience, whereas if treated as merely the way in which some 
other object is given to me, it exists only as long as this other object is given. 
Evidently, we do not touch here at all the pseudo-problem of objects eristing 
without ever being pven to anyone. 
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that every nmtter of e]q)erience may be present or not. As 
to the idea of the absolute subject, historically and logically 
it is based not upcm an investigati<m of experience itself, but 
upon an analysis of the systons of human knowledge whidi, 
granted certain presuppositions, leads to the concq>t of a 
unique reason, manifesting itself in the many individual 
minds. We cannot accept the conclusions of this analysis 
as valid beforehand, and still less permit them to be applied 
in advance to the problem of esperience. 

In saying that every element of eiq)erience is a distinct 
unit we are in disaccordance with the conception of the matter 
of experience as a primary continuity, out of which only our 
perceptive or rational activity cuts distinct elements! We 
cannot accept this theory because it cannot be ascertained in 
experience. And even this theory is obliged to admit that a 
certain discontinuity is onpirically given; it can only put 
absolute continuity as a limit of a certain synthetic process; 
but the question is, then, whether this synthetic process is 
returning to a primitive unity or creating a new tmity, and 
any answer to tlus question must be entirely arbitrary at this 
stage of investigation. 

For an analogous reason we cannot accept the contrary 
theory that the matter of experience is primarily given as an 
absolute discontinuity and only our synthetic activity estab* 
lishes a connection between the disconnected elements. No 
element is ever given to us absolutely isolated, but whenever 
we try to grasp it in itself, we find that we take it already 
in connection with other elements. Even as the limit of 
an empirical tendency, an absolute dissociation cannot be 
admitted, for here again the question arises whether it is not 
oxu: reflective act itself which has artificially individualized 
the given elem^t more than it was individualized whoi first 
givoa. In general, it is a vain effort to try to go back to an 
unreflective, pure exqxerience by the way of exqxeriencing, 
since every act of a conscious “beoHning aware” of the 
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process of experience involves already reflection and thus 
modifies the original nature of this process. 

As metaphysical, non-empirical theories of experience, 
both the theory which conceives experience as primarily a 
continuous stream and that which treats it as primarily a dis- 
continuous series of data can be equally well accepted with- 
out in any way influencing our empirical reconstruction, for 
the first must acknowledge that there are waves upon the 
surface of this stream and that we see always this stirface only 
with the waves, while the second must agree that we always 
find before us associations which make a more or less 
continuous chain of the series of data. 

In answer to another possible objection, that the field of 
individual experieace contains always many simultaneous 
data, we need simply to p>oint out that this is a psychological, 
not a phenomenological problem, and to repeat that we are 
interested here not in the way in which the concrete individual 
sees himself experiencing, but in the conditions under which 
objects come to be experienced by the concrete individual. 
From the purely formal and phenomenological viewpoint, the 
question whether for the individual many data are present 
at once has no more importance than the question whether 
many individuals are experiencing something at once; it is 
merely incidental. In order that the process of experience 
may go on it is suflOident and necessary that always some 
matter, however simple or complicated, be present and 
referring to other, non-present matters. If there were no 
single, isolated matters present, we should not have anything 
empirically given; if the present matter did not refer to non- 
present matters, we should not be able to go beyond the 
present datiun. 

The aflhmation that experience is the presence of some- 
thing now will probably find least opposition. The temporal 
character of experience can hardly be denied, and we postpone 
for awhile the question whether it is due to the temporal 
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charaxiter of the matter of experience, or of the e:q)eriaicmg 
subject, or perhaps to something else. In any case the 
elements of the plurality of experience succeed one another 
in the sense that each in succession is “now given.” The 
now may be defined from the standpoint of various theories, 
as a passing moment of the absolute time, or as a timeless 
present through which the course of time goes on, or as the 
limit of the past, or the beginning of the future, or as still 
something else. Empirically it is absolute, not relative to 
any other moment; it is an ultimate imanalyzable form. 
Therefore, with any definition of the time the fact holds 
true that the element given now is one definite member 
of a successive series, is passing through the form of 
now after some element and before some other; and there- 
fore, as a general empirical form of experience, duration, 
whatever else it may mean, means a succession of ele- 
ments in the present; these elements with regard to 
the present have to be considered as arranged in a one- 
dimensional series, externally to one another, and still 
associated vrith one another so as to make the series con- 
tinuous. 

We are perfectly aware of the difficulty which such a 
definition presents to our reason, which cannot conceive 
externality and continuity together. But both are universal 
components of the form of experience as far as it can be 
ascertained empirically, and we can reject neither of them 
only for the reason that they seem to disagree logically. 
This disagreement is the result of that fundamental difficulty 
of the problem of experience, that the form of empirical data 
must be turned into an empirical datum itself in order to 
be determined; when we succeed in overcoming this diffi- 
culty, the irrationality will disappear. Certainly the modem 
reduction of externality to continuity and interpenetraticm 
is no more a rational solution than the ancient reduction 
of continuity to externality. 
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Of course, we can only repeat here what we have said 
already about the distinction of the form of experience and 
the form of consciousness; there may be many parallel tem- 
poral series running in the individual consciousness, as there 
may be many data present at once, but this is only a compli- 
cation of the elementary form of experience in determined 
empirical conditions. 

The formal temporal character of experience does not 
involve an}rthmg concerning the matter of experience. The 
temporality which we define is exliinsic, not intrinsic; the 
empirical data themselves may or may not have the empirical 
feature of duration. One of the current errors of empiricism 
is to assume duration as belonging to the matter of experience 
universally, while absolute idealism tends rather to ignore or 
to deny the time as empirical datum. Both theories lead to 
one-sided and evidently insufficient theories of reality. 
Empiricism is unable to accoimt for the possibility of 
experiencing timeless data, such as mathematical relations; 
idealism is finally obliged to deny the objectivity of duration. 
Our way of stating the problem makes a future admission of 
temporal data of experience (for example, changes) and of 
untemporal data (for example, theories) equally possible, 
without presuming anything beforehand. 

More doubtful than the universality of the now seems at 
first that of the here, particularly as, since Kant, so much 
emphasis has been put upon the theory that extension is not a 
universal form of experioice like duration, but characterizes 
only the “external” experience. But we must again dis- 
tinguish two problems: the intrinsic spatiality of data of 
experience and the extrinsic extensiveness of experience. 
Spatial extension and localization may be included within the 
data of experience, in the sense that single objects may be 
spatially extended and that among the data of expmence 
there are groups of objects spatially localized^ with regard to 
one another. Of course, in this spatial sense exctension is 
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not a universal form, only a matter of e3q>erience, since tliere 
are data of experience which are neither spatially extensive 
objects nor groups of objects spatially localized with r^ard 
to one another. But this is not our present problem. We 
omit completely the question of an intrinsic spatiality of data 
of experience in the same way as we have omitted the question 
of their intrinsic temporality. We afhrm now only the formal 
extrinsic extensiveness of experience, the fact that any datum 
whatever, spatial or not, whenever it is given, is given here. 
This does not mean that data of experience are localized here; 
if localized at aU, they are so in some place determined by 
their relative spatial position with regard to other objecte 
wi thin a certain section of reality, and this place and these 
other objects are then one complex dat\un of experience, one 
spatially arranged group. Nor does it mean that some 
copies, some “images” of objects are here in my mind or here 
in my brain; this would be pure nonsense. The here is 
an absolute point of extension in the same way as the now 
is an absolute moment of duration. The empirical here as 
an riltimate form of experience does not depend upon any 
definition of space any more than the now depends upon any 
definition of time; nor does it involve any localizatimi of the 
body of the e:q>eriendng subject with regard to otho* data, nor 
even the representation of the subject’s spatially extended 
body. On the contrary, the here is the point around which 
the data of experience are centered, and thus it is a primary 
condition of any extension of the empirical world. But it 
is not a sufficient condition of the spatial order, for only those 
objects are taken by us as spatially localized with regard to 
the here which are spatially localized with regard to the par- 
ticular object called my body, and of course, this can apply 
only to spatial objects, that is, to those with regard to which 
spatiality is a matta: of experience. 

The extension implied in the here is not space ^ust as 
the duration implied in the now is not time. Both are 
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only the last, the poorest, the most elementary forms which 
can yet be experienced. The pure here only completes the 
determination of experience in the rum by limiting it. 
Even the now of an element of experience leaves its presence 
yet incompletely determined, for the now has many con- 
temporary here's, many elements can be given rum in many 
different here's. On the other hand, of course, it is not 
enough for an element to be here, for the here has many 
successive rum's, and many different elements can be present 
in the same here at different rum's. The question could 
be made seemingly clearer by recalling that the indi- 
vidual’s experience is limited both in extension and in 
duration, that out of the extensive wealth of the empirical 
world at a given moment various data are present in the 
experience of various individuals, and that in the experience 
of the same individual ^various data appear at various 
moments. But such a formulation would lead us to problems 
which at this stage of investigation must be avoided, for it 
introduces concepts which are not those of the primary form 
of experience. Empirically it is the individual limitation of 
experience which presupposes the intersection of duration and 
extension, and not reciprocally. 

ACTUALITY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE EMPIRICAL 
ANALYSIS OP EXPERIENCE 

Presence, extrinsic plurality, succession with regard to 
the rum, and concentration with regard to the here are the 
most formal determinations of experience that can be drawn 
from empirical data by direct analysis. But, as we have said, 
they are still empirically given, they still preserve a minimum 
of “intuitiveness,” and in so far have some of the character 
of matter of experience. They are not given, indeed, as 
independent elements of the plurality of experience, nor as 
components of other elements; but, when we reflect about 
the process of experience, we can experience them as external 
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characteristics of every datum in its relation to other data. 
Their universality distinguishes them positively from any 
datum which is only a matter, not a form of experience. 
This universality has been denied to each of them separately 
by some philosophical theories; every one of them separately 
has been treated somewhere as a mere datum of experience, 
which may accompany or not other data and has no impor- 
tance beyond that of being given within the realm of experi- 
ence. The plurality is rejected by the mystics; the succession 
in duration is considered illusory and explained as an illusion 
by absolute idealism; the concentration in extension is ignored 
by subjective idealism. 

The possibility of denying the imiversaJity of any one of 
these characters of experience is, of course, only apparent; 
in fmther development every form must be reintroduced in 
some way or other, if experience is to be accounted for. The 
difference between philosophical theories of experience lies 
mainly in the metaphysical presuppositions from which 
experience is deduced and in the manner in which its forms are 
presented. If each of them separately has ever been denied, 
it is because they are the result of the analysis of a more 
fundamental and general ground of experience, which is not 
empirically manifested, cannot become a matter of e^qierience, 
because it underlies both the acts of reflection about experience 
and the process which is the object-matter of this reflection. 
While rejecting singularity or plurality, duration or extension, 
a philosophical theory does not reject the really primary 
ground of expeiience, but only a part of the entire product of 
its analysis. Therefore the error of denying one of these 
empirical forms does not lead at once to the negation of expe- 
rience in general, but only to an incomplete conception of it. 

We call actuaiity the primitive ground of experience which 
is the common root of presence, unity and pliurality, succession 
and concentration. We use the term “grotmd of experience” 
because of its vaguoiess; none of the precise philosc^hical 
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terms could express adequately the rdle which actuality plays 
with regard to aq>erieDce, actuality being absolutely unique, 
not to be put into any class of forms, princq)les, etc. 

Our definition of it must be clearly a genetic one; that is, 
we have to define actuality precisely with regard to those 
forms which arise from its analysis. They cannot be con* 
tained in actuality as fully and e:q>licitly as we find them when 
they are analytically isolated from the data of experience, for 
thai actuality would be nothing but a simple sum of these 
forms and empirically ascertainable, which is impossible. But 
they must be virtually contained in actuality, for otherwise 
reflective analysis of experience could not have found them. 

In order to pass now from empirical forms to the pre- 
empirical ground of e:q>erience, we must know the effect of 
this reflective analysis, the modifications which it was bound 
to introduce into its object-matter, the original course of 
experience, in order to change it into data. This is easy 
to determine. The r^ective act which analyzes the course 
of experience is an act of isolation and objectivation; it 
abstracts single aspects of the entire concrete process and 
stabilizes them as definite and ready forms. In thinking 
about our experioice we necessarily take as complete 
that which is only a part of the total process, as achieved that 
which is only becoming; we substitute the limit for the 
tendency and the result for the act, because the experiencing 
about which we are reflecting is no longer the e:q>eriencing 
as it is going on. Thus the conclusion which we have 
reached in the preceding paragraph — ^that the empirical forms 
of expmence are virtually contained in the pre-empirical 
ground of experience — can (mly mean that when not reflected 
upon these forms they are only becoming, not achieved, are 
t^endes, not limits, acts, not results. 

When we say therefore that the presence of an element of 
a plurality which the act of reflection finds in e:q)erience is 
<mly virtually contained in the prinmry ground of experience. 
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this means that in actuality there is a becoming of a plurality. 
The two ades of the extrinsic plurality of e]q)erience which 
we have treated as coexisting statically in various prqMrdaQS, 
the isolated elements, and the association of these elements 
in actuality can only express the limits of two tendencies, one 
of which increases the isolaticm and the other of which develops 
the association. Actuality is not a presence of ready elements 
of a ready group, but a formation of both elements and group, 
a process of isolation of elements out of a relative continuity 
and of connection of elements relatively isolated. When we 
consider the static results of this process, the limits of both 
tendencies, whatever these limits may be for any mattor 
in particular at any moment of reflection, we have precisely 
a present element, more or less ready in its isolation, and a 
non-present plurality, more or less ready in its association. 

Likewise, in the temporal succession of empirical data 
passing through the now there is something which appears 
to our reflection as ready and accomplished, that is, the 
definite direction in time and of time. Only in so far as such 
a direction is attained, can we consider a present element 
given before some and after other elements. This definite 
direction is one from the past 'through the present into the 
future, if we view it from the standpoint of pure time; it is 
one from the future through the present into the past, if we 
take it from the point of view of the data which pass through 
the now. But both of its aspects can be only virtually con- 
tained in actuality. Actuality has in itself the fundamental 
condition of the directed succession, the amdition that is 
common to both of its aspects and that is necessary both for 
the direction of the time and for the direction of the data in 
time: it has the becoming. In this becoming of actuality 
the definite direction of the time-succession is not ready; it 
only develops. 

We must understand that without this principle of becom- 
ing there would be no directed succession of data. The data 
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themselves as passing through the turn would be evidently 
unable to produce direction, since their passage does not 
preclude the possibility for a past datmn to become future 
once more. This essential point has been too much neglected. 
If we leave aside a pre-existing order of thing s and ideas and 
limit ourselves to the conception of eaqperience as a plurality 
of data passing separately through the present, directed suc- 
cession is a difficult problem. A datum is past from the 
standpoint of the present if it was experienced; it is future 
from the standpoint of the present if it will be experienced. 
And since there are a multitude of data which return in the 
present more than once, they are by themselves either past or 
future, indifferently — ^past in so far as they already were 
experienced, future in so far as they will be experienced. 
There is no datum of experience of which we could say 
a priori that it caimot retxim; it does not matter from the 
standpoint of pure experience whether we qualify this datum 
ontologically as an image or a thing. Thus neither a direc- 
tion in time nor a direction of time can be deduced from the 
data as passing through the now. 

There must be therefore in the course of experience some 
factor which makes an irreversible series of data in spite of the 
fact that each of these data can reappear an indefinite num- 
ber of times in the series. This factor must be inherent in 
the primary groimd of experience, not be produced by reflec- 
tion alone. Actuality must be a becoming in which the 
definite direction in time and of time itself becomes; this 
direction is not pre-exdstent to the course of experience, but 
is gradually created in it. And as without a definite direction 
there is no time in the traditional sense of the term, from the 
standpoint of experience time is never ready; it is continu- 
ally empirically created. We shall see later that from the 
standpoint of the objective world time also preserves this 
incomplete and dynamic character, that it is not primary and 
ind^endent, but derived and gradually, indefinitely produced. 
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Only our reflection which generalizes the indefinite progress 
of actuality raises thereby the indefinitely progressing creation 
of time to the absolute, carries the continuous tendency to its 
ideal limit, and accepts this limit as if it were real. 

The extensive concentration of experience around the here 
exists virtually in actuality in the same sense as the preceding 
forms; it becomes actually, but is never stabilized and ready. 
We can distinguish here also two sides of the question. The 
data are concentrated around the here, but at the same time 
they are independent in some measure of the here, they are 
in themselves; not all the matter of experience present now 
is also present here. The becoming of actuality is con- 
centrating them and at the same time limiting their con- 
centration; it refers various elements to a common center, 
but at the same time eliminates others which formerly were 
concentrated, moves them away from this center. The 
entire matter of experience, or any part of it, is never effect- 
ively centered Aere and never fully independent from a 
reference to the here; only partly and gradually it concentrates 
itself in the actual becoming, and in the same course of 
experience it becomes partly and gradually diffused. If I 
suppose the complex result of the indefinitely progressing 
actuality definitely achieved, I reach the conception of some 
elements of the total plurality of experience constituting my 
experience, of other elements being outside of my experience, 
or of a certain side of all experience being mine, other sides 
remaining not mine. But the concept of an individual part 
or side of experience determined for any moment of time marks 
again only the Ideal limit of a tendency that can never attain 
any limit. The world as experienced is neither concentrated 
aroimd me nor self-existing independently of me; it becomes 
simultaneously both, dattun by datum, moment by moment, 
in an indefinite dynamic development. 

Actuality can be thus reconstructed from the standpoint 
of the empirical forms reflectively found in e]q>erience, as a 
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omtinuous, simultaneous, and parallel subjuHvation and 
objecHvaUon of the elements of experience. In so far as an 
element of experience becomes present and refers to a non- 
present plurality, in so far as it becomes past and refers to the 
future, in so far as it is brought here and refers to others as 
being there, it acquires a subjective character; in so far, on 
the contrary, as it becomes the element of a non-present 
plurality, as it becomes the future datum referred to from 
the past through the now, as it becomes there while others 
become here, it acquires the features of objectivity. This 
is only a becoming, relative and varying; no element of 
experience ever is subjective or objective, and every element of 
orperience can pass from the tendency toward subjectivity to 
a tendency toward objectivity and vice versa. For subjectiv- 
ity and objectivity are not ready forms of e3q)erieace; we do 
not find them directly in our reflection. They become them- 
selves, together and in reference to each other, in the concrete 
pre-reflective course of actuality in which they are both unified 
dynamically. Unprejudiced observatimi of experience can- 
not detect them as achieved and opposed to each other. If 
they were isolated and made static and definite by philosophy, 
it was because philosophy did not take the unprejudiced 
standpoint of simple observation of experience, but tried to 
make experience fit into the ready mold of the ancient 
ontological dualism of soul and body. 

ACTUALITY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE ACT OF 
REFLECTION 

The definition of actuality which we have reached is still 
incomplete, since it is only valid from the standpoint of the 
results of reflection about the process of experience; though 
it goes beyond the immediate product of this reflection and 
reconstructs the original ground of experience, it reconstructs 
it with reference to these secondary, empirical forms which 
the act of reflection draws from it. Therefore we must 
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supplement our definition by trying to reconstruct actuality 
from the second possible standpoint. We must now remember 
that our act of reflection itself is goii^ on in actuality, like 
all acts of reflection ever performed, and we must therefore 
reconstruct actuality no longer as object, but as source of 
reflection, as the grotmd upcm which any reflection, including 
the reflection about actuality itself, originates. 

Every reflection implies a fundamental distinction without 
which it would be impossible — ^the well-known distinction 
of thought and reality. This distinction is not limited to 
theoretic reflection; it characterizes every conscious activity 
of whatever kind. In so far, now, as every conscious act is 
actual, actuality must be the ground upon which, for the 
experiencing individual, the distinction between thought and 
reality arises, just as it is the ground upon which the distinc- 
tion of subjectivity and objectivity arose. 

In order to demonstrate these propositions with all the 
relative certainty which they can possess at the present stage 
of our investigation, we must point out, first of all, that the 
distinction of thought and reality is not at all implied in the 
empirical forms of experience- as outlined above, and ^ot 
even in the distinction of subjectivity and objectivity, whose 
becoming has been found the ultimate and most general 
characteristic of actuality as reflected upon. Relatively 
subjective data, and even the pufe form of subjectivity — ^the 
ideal limit of the subjectivation of all data — can be a reality 
given to thought in the same way as the relatively objective 
data and the form of objectivity. On the other hand, 
thoughts and realities alike can become both subjectivated or 
objectivated. When viewed as mere data, the elements of 
experience are neither thoughts nor realities, though th^ can 
become more or less subjective or objective. Therefore from 
the standpoint of the results of a reflection about experience 
it is impossible to understand how any rational or logical 
systems can arise in the course of individual experience, how 
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there can be any meaning, any s}^tematization, any stand- 
ards of valulity where observation shows us nothing but 
an associative organization of data. On the other hand, 
when we look upon the empirical world as upon a world of 
thoughts and realities, we find neither subjectivity nor 
objectivity and it is impossible to understand from this 
standpoint how there can appear within this world a partial 
organization of realities and thoughts as data and associations 
of data with regard to indefinitely becoming individual centers 
of presence, duration and extension, how there can be any 
subjectivity or objectivity. The assumption of an ontological 
subject, at the same time receptacle of data and author of 
thought, permitted philosophy for a long time to close its 
eyes to these problems, but they reappear at every step in the 
chaotic relations between subjectivism and objectivism on the 
one side, idealism and realism on the other. 

It is clear that, if actuality is the source of the distinction 
between thought and reality, this gives it a completely new 
character, not included in the characters discussed in the 
preceding section. The act of reflection about the course 
of experience is indeed, in a sense, going on in the course of 
experience and can be viewed as an association of data con- 
tinuing the very series about which it reflects; but it is also 
something entirely different. It is a conscious activity of 
which the course of experience analyzed by it is the passive 
material. These, the consciously active character of thought 
and the passive character of reality as material of thought, 
are evidently new and independent features of the con- 
crete development of actuality; they could not have sud- 
denly appeared out of the associative organization of data 
which implies no distinction of passivity and activity and is 
not conscious of itself. The act of reflection about experience, 
as act, must be a continuation of other acts, even though as 
association of data it is also a continuation of the preceding 
series of data. With regard to its present performance it roots 
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in the course of experience, but with regard to its significance 
it transcends experience immeasurably. Its object-matter is, 
as we know, a reality which is a part of an objective, real world, 
and as active thought this act has a logical form by which it 
participates in some objective ideal order of the cultural 
systems of science or art, morality or religion, etc. Therefore 
its results lead us at once beyond all limitation of individual 
experience and reflection, into the entire development of 
culture, for they can be understood only as parts of a super- 
individual, trans-actual world. 

Of course, even reflectively analyzed experience cannot 
be limited to “individual consciousness.” We have seen 
that it involves a plurality of elements in duration and 
extension without any positive, determinable limits. But 
this lack of limits is purely negative; there is no positive 
transcendence of experience in the course of e35)erience as 
reflectively viewed, and the subjectivity and objectivity of 
data is not only always becoming, never ready, but is rela- 
tive, belongs to these data only with regard to each other. 
Therefore no conception of the world whatever can be deduced 
from the reflective analysis of experience. If there is a world 
transcending any experiencing individual and yet common to 
all of them and experienced by all of them, it is becaiise every 
individual is not only a center toward which data of experience 
converge from the trans-actual, common world, but a center 
from which trans-actual thoughts and realities radiate to the 
common world. By the organization of data in the course of 
experience the super-individual world becomes empirically 
given; by the opposition of thought and reality the empiri- 
cally given world becomes super-individual. And while, 
viewed from the standpoint of experience, the most common 
characteristic of the concrete world of culture is that all that 
it contains can be given in the course of individual experi- 
ence, from the standpoint of reflection its most common 
characteristic is that aU that it contains is either a real 
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object-matter of active thought or a valid thought acting 
upon reality. 

By ‘‘reality” we mean here anything that is the passive 
object-matto: of active thought, luitural objects and happ^- 
ings, sodal institutions, language, products of art, religious 
myths, etc., and even thoughts themselves when they be- 
come the object-matter of other thoughts. By “thought” 
we mean any conscious activity which handles these real 
materials, isolates them, and connects, modifies, and organizes. 
Not only theoretic reflection, but also moral, aesthetic, reli- 
gious, social, technical, hedonistic, activities are thoughts by 
the active and conscious organization of given materials which 
th^ produce. Whenever, in whatever field, actuality leads 
to a trans-actual result, which thus becomes incorporated into 
the super-individual world, whenever we have not a mere, 
more or less subjective or objective, datum or association of 
data, but an ideal significance or a real object of this sig- 
nificance, we must assume a distinction between thought and 
reality of the same fundamental character as the one which 
has been usuaUy asaibed cmly to theoretic reflection and its 
object-matter. And we find trans-actual significances and 
real objects of these significances, whenever there are any 
criteria, any standards, for the existence of a standard shows 
that we are beymid the simple organization of data, that there 
is an opposition of thought and its object-matter and a trans- 
actual standpoint taken with regard to the validity of thought 
and the reality of its object-matter. Since all cultural 
activities involve standards, every cultural activity implies 
an opposition of thought and reality. If we use the term 
“logic” to indicate not exclusively the Aristotelian logic of 
knowledge, but every system of standards which thought 
must follow in order to reach an ideal validity and an objective 
reality, we can say that, in the same way as the existence of 
theoretically valid theories demands that our knowledge be 
not a mere process of association of data but have a logical 
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bearing, the existence of an aesthetically valid art denuinds an 
aesthetic activity following the specific ideal standards of a 
logic of artistic production and contemplation, the existence 
of morally valid moralities demands a moral activity which 
follows the criteria of a particular logic of moral creation; 
even the existence of technique, language, or political organiza- 
tion cannot be explained by a dynamic organization of data, 
but require specifically standardized thoughts, and to these 
thoughts must correspond a reality which is rational precisely 
in so far as it is the proper material of logical thou^ts, 
however imperfect and however different its rationality in 
different fields may be. 

The peculiarities of the past development of philosophy 
resulted in the fact that, whereas it is almost universally 
recognized that the organization of data in the course of 
experience is a necessary condition of an3rthing’s existing 
for us, there is no general recognition of the opposition of 
thought and reality as a necessary condition of there being 
any self-existing world at all. On the one hand, indeed, the 
rationalists, who were inclined to recognize this opposition, 
treated thought as subjective wd, reducing reality to data, 
absorbed reality in the subject; on the other hand the empiri- 
cists, treating reality as objective and unable to deduce 
rational thought from the association of data, absorbed 
thought in the object. After having emphasized the essential 
difference between subjectivity and objectivity as becoming 
in the course of experience reflectively considered, and thought 
and reality as implication of reflection itself, we must now 
emphasize as against both rationalists and empiricists the 
impossibility of there being in the empirical world thought 
without reality or reality without thought. 

There can be no thought without reality, for this wotild be 
possible only if thoughts were inherent in the subject and 
defined as subjective processes. As they are not, as thought 
is characterized in its very essence not by its psychological 
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occurrence, but by its logical bearing, it is clearly correlative 
&> some reality with regard to which it is logically valid, 
which is its material. It must be recalled once more that 
reality, for philosophy of culture, does not mean merely 
material or even psychological reality, but includes all cultural 
products whatever, among others even ideas, i.e., thoughts 
which have become the object-matter of other thoughts. 
Nor can we accept the common contention of naturalistic 
empiricism that there are realities without thoughts cor- 
responding to them. If reality were identified with 
objectivity, with existence independent of actual subjective 
associations, this contention would be, of course, perfectly 
justified, at least as marking a limit. But reality is char- 
acterized as such not by its reference to the subject, but by its 
reference to thought, as object-matter of thought, and it 
would be evidently self-contradictory to point out any reality 
as not being the object-matter of thought, for it would be an 
object-matter at least of this very thought in which we have 
denied its connection with thought. And of all realities none 
shows as distinctly the influence of logical thought as the 
reality of naturalism, the rational product of a long and com- 
plex development of scientific theories. Of course, to give our 
proposition its full concrete application we must recall again 
that logical thought is not only theoretic thought, but all 
kinds of conscious activity, and from the fact that any con- 
crete reality within the empirical world seems never to have 
been the object-matter of theoretic reflection it does not result 
that it has not been the object-matter of some thought. 

The opposition of thought and reality is evidently not 
enough to make thought in any particular way logical, reality 
in any particular way rational. It is simply the most elemen- 
tary and universal condition of all standardized activity of 
whatever kind, all standards being either standards of thought 
as applied to reality or standards of reality as object-matter of 
thought. What wiU be the specific standards applied depends 
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on the systematic organization of thought and reality; but 
no specific standards can be applied otherwise than on tUb 
ground of this opposition. 

Therefore this opposition must be assumed as univer- 
sally characterizing individual reflection, just as the pres- 
ence of elements of a plurality now and here characterizes 
universally individual experience. Without the latter nothing 
could be given; without the former that which is given would 
never transcend individual experience; individual reflection 
would never rise to a super-individual trans-actual world. 

Having thus defined actuality on its active side, as 
course of reflection, by the opposition of thought and reality, 
we meet now an analogous problem to the one we met before, 
when trying to define the fundamental form of experience on 
its passive side, as object-matter of reflection. Indeed, the 
distinction of thought and reality cannot ultimately character- 
ize pure actuality, because we have reached it by considering 
the developed results of actual reflection as they appear in 
logically organized thoughts and rationally organized realities. 
The opposition between thought and reality is completed 
only when thought is already connected with other thoughts, 
reality with other realities, and it is only in these connections 
that we can reach them as ready and opposed. Meanwhile, a 
thought when first arising in the course of individual reflection 
is not yet incorporated into a logical system, its object-matter 
is not yet for the reflecting individual a part of a wider reality, 
and their opposition is not complete. There could be indeed 
no thought and no reality within the world as given to us, 
there could be no trans-actual and yet empirical world at all 
if actuality did not contain the opposition virtually; the 
opposition must have in actuality its ultimate source, for if 
the world is a world of culture, a hmnan world, all systems of 
thought and reality, however highly rational and objective, 
must be constructed or reconstructed from human actuality. 
But actuality cannot contain the opposition in a definite 
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form, for predsdy by producing it, it leads beyond itself, to 
the trans-actual world. The only possible conclusion is that 
actuality is the becoming of both thought and reality in their 
reciprocal determination. 

SYNTHESIS OF THE TWO DEFXNITIONS OF 
ACTUALITY 

We have constructed our two definitions of actuality from 
two standpoints which usually have been considered irre- 
concilable: the standpoint of the epistemological evidence, 
based on the ground that anything that is given in any char- 
acter whatever must be experienced as a datum, and that of 
the logical evidence, based on the ground that any theory or 
any criticism of a theory must presume the logical validity of 
thought and the — ^at least relative — ^rationality of its object- 
matter. We have found that these two standpoints in their 
traditional form were not exactly equivalent. That of the 
epistemological evidence was really much broader, for it could 
be extended over the entire empirical world and did not 
include any limitation as to the nature of data, whereas the 
standpoint of logical evidence — ^for reasons which it would 
take too long to expose — ^was usually limited to a portion of 
the entire domain of validity, to the field of theoretic logic. 
Having once removed this unjustified limitation, we find the 
two standpoints exactly coimterbalancing each other, equally 
one-sided, and inconunensurable with each other, if taken as 
ultimate. Meanwhile, they evidently must be unified; 
actuality in its concrete development does not show this 
duality of standpoints. Both the organization of data in 
experience and the opposition of thought and reality have a 
common ultimate ground. This community is compre- 
hensible when we remember that neither the organization of 
data with regard to their relative subjectivity and objectivity, 
nor the opposition of thought and reality are ready and 
achieved, but both only become in actuality, and that the 
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latter must be therefore conceived as a conunon becoming of 
both, not as a common existence of both. 

The development of the individual’s expmence and reflec* 
tion is, indeed, not isolated from the empirical trans-actual 
world of thoughts and realities, but goes on wi thin this very 
world, is an integral part of it. If we imagine “ consciousness ” 
as a closed receptacle or even only a closed series of specific 
phenomena, then, everything in this receptacle or smes is a 
datum or empirical association of data in the full and exclusive 
sense of these terms from the very moment it enters into 
consciousness; everything outside of this recq>tacle or series 
is a reality or a logical thought, and there is no possible bridge 
between them. But actual experiencing is not a ready series, 
only an ever-becoming series, not a ready consciousness but 
an indefinitely created consciousness of which every datum 
and every association is at the same time in some measure a 
reality or thought, part of the trans-actual world of S3rstems 
of reality and systems of thought, because it never exclusively 
is but alwa}rs only becomes a datum or a connection of data. 
The process of subjectivation by which the subjective series 
is continually created without ever being achieved as sub- 
jective, is thus not simply making subjective data out of 
objective data, but making subjective data and subjective 
associations out of something that was not data nor associa- 
tions of data, that was realities or logical thoughts. A reality 
or a thought becomes subjective and becomes a datum of 
experience or an association at the same time, but it is never 
entirely subjective, never entirely ceases to be reality or 
logical thought. Experiencing as process of subjectivation 
is thus turning pre-existing realities into data, thoughts into 
associations, without ever reaching the limit of pure subjec- 
tivity and without ever destroying entirely the logical character 
of the thought or the rational character of the reality, which 
thus becomes given by becoming subjective and becomes 
subjective by becoming given. 
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On the other hand, the world of thoughts and realities is 
not a pure absolute system or systems, absolutely self-existing 
and developing absolutely independently of the individual’s 
experience. The interrelation between the experiencing 
individual and the world is double. The individual not only 
turns realities into data and thoughts into associative pro- 
cesses, but turns his data and associations into realities and 
thoughts. The process of objectivation, going, as we have 
seen, along with subjectivation in experience, is not merely, 
as it seemed to us from the standpoint of pure experience, 
giving objectivity to data and associations which were sub- 
jective, but changing data and associations into realities and 
thoughts, giving them a rational order and a logical sig- 
nificance. The limit here also is never attained; the realities 
and thoughts of which actuality is the source never entirely 
cease to be data and associations, and as far as they still 
remain data and associations, never can become absolutely 
objective with no subjectivity attached to them. But the 
limit can be indefinitely approached, thought can become 
indefinitely more and more logical, reality more and more 
rational, while becoming more and more objective. 

Actuality is thus a dynamic center toward which in a 
process of subjectivation realities and thoughts converge by 
becoming data and associations of data and from which in a 
process of objectivation realities and thoughts radiate by 
ceasing to be data and by becoming rational and logical. 

ACTUAUTY AND PERSONALITY 

This definition of actuality makes us understand the 
double relation between the individual and the world of 
objective reality and objective thought. On the one hand, 
indeed, we see how the individual at every step assimilates, 
so to speak, pre-existing objects and thoughts, changes them 
into personal experiences by taking them out of the systematic 
rational or logical order of which they are elements, and 
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incorporating them into the subjective series of his data, but 
without ever entirely destroying their rational or logical 
character, so that even as components of his personality they 
remain in some varying measure trans-actual and super- 
individual, and his personality, as gradually realizing itself 
in the complex series of data, always is somewhere between 
subjectivity and objectivity, partly existing within the 
objective world itself, partly organized into a xmique develop- 
ment of experiences. This is the experiencing individual as 
receptive personality and this is the side which was chiefly, if 
not exclusively, treated in all theories which prestuned the 
world to be an absolute system of reality or an absolute system 
of thought, existing and developing without any active 
participation of conscious individuals, whose only r 61 e was to 
be adequately receptive. But there is another side, indis- 
pensable to the explanation, not only of the evolution of the 
objective world, but even of the progress of the individual’s 
personal adaptation to this world. For a merely receptive 
individual not only could not contribute anything to the world 
of realities and thoughts, but could never reach a sufficient 
degree of objectivity to understand it adequately. Receptive 
assimilation is a passage from objectivity to subjectivity, and 
the more it progresses, the more personal realities and thoughts 
become, the more they also acquire the character of data and 
associations and lose their rational or logical connections and 
their objectivity. It is usually implicitly supposed that this 
disadvantage can be offset by having the individual assimilate 
continually new experiences. But this would not change the 
character of assimilation, only widen its range. Assimilation 
once begun would always tend toward subjectivity instead 
of approaching more and more to a reconstruction of the 
objective order. Therefore, whether we agree that the 
individual can contribute to the evolution of the objective 
world or not, whether we treat the objective realities or 
thoughts which the individual reaches as creations or merely 
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reconstructions, as new objectively or new only for him, we 
must take the other, active side of the experiencing individual, 
the creative personality into accotmt. The result, the reality 
or the thought produced by the individual, has not the same 
importance from the standpoint of the evolution of culture 
when it is merely a reproduction of something that already 
existed as when it is a new creation; but the mechanism in 
both cases is essentially the same. The individual can reach 
objectivity, can reconstruct an existing reality or reproduce 
a subsisting thought in their objective character, not by 
assimilating them merely, not by changing them into sub- 
jective data or associations, but, on the contrary, by de- 
personalizing his personal experiences, by changing his data 
into realities and his associations into objective thoughts. In 
other words, there are two ways for the individual to include 
any part of the objective world in his personality: the first is 
making this part of the objective world a part of subjective 
e:q>erience; the second, identif3dng a part of his own person- 
ality with this part of the objective world. By the first 
method the individual constructs his own subjective person- 
ality as component of the cultural world; by the second 
method he constructs it as creator or at least reconstructor of 
the cultural world. Therefore, when we want to understand 
the cultmal world in general, we must take into account this 
objectivating creative activity by vdiich the individual raises 
his data to the level of realities and his associations to the 
level of logical thoughts, whereas the subjectivating receptive 
process by which realities become personal data, and thoughts 
personal associations, acquires an importance only for the 
study of certain special domains of cultme where the receptive 
personality is acted upon or studied as a specific complex 
reality. 
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THE CONCRETE, EMPIRICAL OBJECT AND 
HISTORICAL REALiry 

THE UETHOD 

We have seen that actuality involves, in the course of 
objectivation, a growing distinction between reality as rational 
object-matter of thought and thought as logical activity 
handling the real materials. Absolutely objective reality 
and absolutely objective thought are only ideal limits of this 
actual objectivation, and since only that is empirically 
attainable which can be reached from actuality, the empirical 
world contains neither absolute reality nor absolute thought; 
any reality which can be empirically ascertained must preserve 
in some, however slight, measure the character of a subjective 
datum, any thought which can be empirically reconstructed 
must preserve in some, however slight, measure the character 
of a subjective association of data. Realities and thoughts 
are, indeed, objectivated and opposed to each other by being 
incorporated into systems of realities or thoughts, and, as we 
shall see later on, it is possible to consider them abstractly 
only within a given system, disregarding characters they may 
possess outside of it; it is by this abstract isolation that 
the concepts of pure or absolute reality, of pure or absolute 
thought, have been constructed. Once ready, those concq>ts 
have been used to reconstruct the full empirical, imperfectly 
objective realities and thoughts in their concreteness. But it 
is clearly an inversion of the proper method to deduce formally 
human experience and reflection in general from a theory of 
native, or from a theory of absolute reason, or firom a combina- 
tion of both, since nature and absolute reason are attainable 
only by human ei^rience and reflection. 
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Our method must therefore be entirely different. In 
studying reality, which is our present task, we must proceed 
from experience to more and more objective rational reality 
and not vice versa. Instead of assuming, as realism does, a 
maximum of objectivity and rationality as inherent in the 
real world and trying to show how this maximiun decreases 
in personal experience, we must start with the minimum of 
objectivity and rationality which reality must have to exist 
at all as a plurality of objects transcending present experience 
and opposed to thought, and then show how this minimum can 
increase. For, even if we admitted provisionally that all 
reality as such possessed approximately that amount of 
rationality and objectivity which realism ascribes to it, it 
would be none the less continually exp)erienced and recon- 
structed by experiencing individuals in the course of actual 
reflection. Therefore, even if the claims of realism were justi- 
fied, empirical reality would still have to rise from that 
minimum of rationality and objectivity which is just neces- 
sary to make any personal datum a real object and to pass 
through many stages of rationalization and objectivation, 
before our actual reconstruction could empirically reach that 
highest level of rationality and objectivity which is postulated 
by realism. For a theory of empirical reality, the fact that 
the latter is continually reconstructed by personal reflection 
is at least as essential as the fact that it constitutes objective 
and rational systems which to the degree in which they are 
objective and rational are also assumed as independent in 
their constitution from personal experience and reflection. In 
a word, empirical reality moves between two limits : the limit 
of personal subjectivity and the limit of absolute objectivity 
and rationality, and we must determine the universal con- 
ditions, as a result of which it is raised above the first limit, 
before we attempt to show how it approaches to the second. 

The necessity of such a method appears with particular 
evidence if we realize that, while all real objects must equally 
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be reconstructed from actuality in order to exist for us at all, 
only some real objects approach near enough to the limit of 
absolute objectivity and rationality to permit us for certain 
scientific purposes to ignore their dependence on the experien- 
cing and reflecting personalities; whereas many of them remain 
very far from this limit. Take, for instance, social institu- 
tions, works of literature, objects of religious worship, etc., in 
general all those objects which constitute cultural reality in 
the traditional, narrow sense of the term, as opposed to 
natural reality. It is clear that if we tried to study the former 
by the same realistic method which is applied by physical 
science to material objects and treated them as objective and 
perfectly rational, completely independent of personal experi- 
ence and reflection, we would fail to understand them properly, 
for they are much too far from the absolute limit of realism 
to be sufficiently characterized from the standpoint of this 
limit alone. Thus, the provisional admission which we made 
above, that all reality may possess approximately the maxi- 
mum of objectivity and rationality which realism ascribes to 
it, was too far-reaching. The fact that objects are continually 
reconstructed from actuality is not as much, but more fimda- 
mental for the purpose of a general characteristic of reality 
than the fact that they belong to objective, rational systems. 
Reality is primarily empirical and only secondarily rational; 
all real objects possess fully the empirical character, whereas 
their rationality is mostly imperfect, admits innumerable 
gradations, and can, as we shall see later, increase and decrease 
not merely from the standpoint of personal experience, but 
objectively, from the standpoint of their own real constitution. 
It is impossible to imderstand the objective rationality of the 
real world without having understood its concrete empirical 
character. We must therefore first of all study reality as 
empirical, leaving aside for the moment the question of its 
rational organization, and our first probem will be: how are 
empirical real objects constructed or reconstructed from 
personal data ? 
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THE CONTENT 

The two fundamental characters which reality must pos- 
sess in so far as empirical are, as follows from our preceding 
discussion, the possibility of being given in actual experience 
and of being reconstructed by actual reflection. Whatever 
a real object is as a part of the self-existing reality in general 
can be empirically ascertainable only in so far as this object 
becomes a datum in the course of experience; whatever a real 
object is as object-matter of logical thought in general can be 
empirically reconstructible only if and in so far as this object 
becomes the subject-matter of actual reflection. 

We call content that which, while constituting the olyect 
as subject-matter of reflection, is also given in the course of 
experience, or, in terms of experience, the content can be 
defined as a datum of experience which is also subject-matter 
of reflection and thus transcends the limitation of its own 
presence here and now. 

The content is therefore free from any subjective or 
objective determinations. It is free empirically from sub- 
jective determinations, because, though in fact present, here 
and now, it is not affected by its presence here and now with 
regard to that which objectively constitutes it as subject- 
matter of reflection; it is given, but taken not as personal 
datum, only as subject-matter of reflection. We can have 
reality empirically given to tis only because it is possible 
for us actually to ignore the fact of the content’s actuality 
and to take it exclusively with regard to what it is as subject- 
matter of reflection, neglecting its appearance in the course 
of personal experience. It is rationally free from objective 
determinations, because whatever may be the system of 
objects to which it belongs, we must have it first given to us 
in itself before we take it as component of a system of reality; 
its rational character as object, part of a system, does not 
mdst for us until we have reconstructed it by ourselves, by 
our own logical thought, and therefore the content as such is 
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logically prior to aay objective determination which the 
object may possess as part of a reality. Since all the defi- 
nitions and classifications of our theoretic reflection bear 
upon objects, the formal character of the content must be 
expressed negatively; we must exdude from the definition of 
the content all the particular real forms which various classes 
of objects possess, thanks to their partidpation in various 
S3rstems. But this negation represents only one side of the 
problem; for, since the content is the basis of all objects, 
since every object must be a content before being anything 
else, the content in general must have the possibility of ac- 
qxiiring under certain conditions any determinations which 
objects as real posset. In denying every particular real 
determination which one might be tempted to ascribe to the 
content as such, we mean thus to say simply that the content 
cannot possess this particular determination becatise this 
would prevent it from acquiring other real determinations, 
and a priori, before having reconstructed the entire objective 
reality, we cannot say of any content that it belongs only 
to an object of some particular class, and not to one of any 
other dass. 

a) In this sense the content is neither perceived nor 
imagined; it is simply given as subject-matto’ of reflection. 
The contents “horse” and “centaur,” the content given in a 
dream as well as the content given in a waking state, are 
formally, without regard to the connections of the respective 
objects as parts of various systems, equally contents and 
nothing more or less. The content may even sometimes 
indude the character of being perceived or that of being 
imagined; this character may belong to its objective and 
empirical matter. For example, instead of the content 
“horse,” we may have the content “the percdved, or percdv- 
able, horse,” instead of “centaur,” “the imaginary being 
centaur.” But the content “the perceivable horse” is not 
itself perceived, and the content “the imagmary being 
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centaur” is not imagined; we have only here instead of the 
contents “horse” and “centaur,” which we had before, new 
contents, composed of the contents “horse” and “centaur” 
taken together with certain contexts, with certain complex 
characters which we call “being perceptual” and “being 
imaginary, ” even as we may add to a content the character of 
“being a dream,” or again the character of “being a common- 
sense reality,” acquiring thus two new and different contents. 
Each such addition is then an empirical subject-matter of 
reflection and together with the other unqualified components 
of the content constitutes a new content. For the manner of 
existence of the content is not determined by the manner of 
existence of the object, but any determination of the object, 
any manner of existence that we ascribe to it, must be given 
as part of a content in order to become empirically given at all. 

b) The content is neither particular nor general. Of 
course it is a unit, but it is neither the member of a class nor 
a class. “This oak” is a content and “the class tree” is a 
content, but the content “ this oak ” is not a member of a class 
and the content “the class tree” is not a class of which the 
content “this oak” is a member. Both contents are equally 
imits, equally single subject-matters of reflection. We may 
indeed coimect logically the respective subjects and include 
this oak in the class tree; but in so far as the contents are 
concerned, the result will be expressed by two new contents, 
“this oak as member of the class tree,” which is different from 
the content “this oak,” and “the class tree as exemplified by 
this oak,” which is different from the content “the class tree.” 
The determination of an object as belonging to a class must 
become a content in order to be empirically realized, and 
precisely therefore the content as such is independent of this 
determination. 

c) The same holds true of the distinction between con- 
creteness and abstractness. The content is neither a concrete 
object including all the special characters necessary to its full 
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determination as empirical reality, opposed to the abstract 
concept, nor abstract in the sense of being a concept udiich 
includes only certain essential characters c omm on to many 
empirical objects. The content “the Louvre” is not a con- 
crete to which, together with other contents, the content “the 
French Renaissance” would correspond as an abstract, and 
the “principle of conservation of energy” as content is not 
more abstract than any particular change of one form of 
energy into another when given as empirical subject-matter 
of reflection. Of course, the material object “Louvre” can 
be taken as concrete as against the abstract ideal object 
“French Renaissance,” and their synthesis may then con- 
stitute a new content. But “the French Renaissance” or 
“ the principle of conservation of energy,” as empirically givai 
subject-matters of reflection do not contain other contents; 
they contain what is actually included in them, and this may 
be a simple formula expressed in words or other symbols, or 
the formula with several examples of its application, or the 
formula with a vague characterization of the common features 
of the objects included under the concept, or all this together. 
We can have thus several different contents, whereas the 
objective idea is supposed to be one and the same, however 
it is given, because it is supposed to have the same rational 
constitution and the same field of application. But the 
application of the abstract to the concrete must itself become 
a content in order to be given. 

d) The content may include simple or complex objects, 
but neither the qualification of complexity nor the correlative 
one of simplicity can be applied to it, because the very distinc- 
tion between simple and complex objects must be given as a 
content to be given empirically at all. The objective green 
color of the grass is, of course, simpler than the object grass; 
this chair is a simpler object than the furniture of this room. 
But the content “grass” is not a composite of the various 
contents including different characters of the object grass. 
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the content “the furniture of this room” is not a composite of 
the contents including the different pieces of furniture sepa- 
rately; and reciprocally, the content “green” is not a product 
of an analysis of the content “grass” into simpler elements, 
nor the content “chair” a product of a division of the content 
“the furniture of this room” into parts. But we can have 
contents in which the comparative simplicity and complexity 
of objects is empirically given as subject-matter of reflection, 
for example, the “green color of grass,” or “the furniture 
of this room composed of chairs, tables, etc.” 

e) In the same way, the content may include space and 
time as characters of objects: and pterhaps even pure objective 
space and time may be contents. But the content itself is 
not spatially localized nor temporarily determined, precisely 
because spatial and temporal determinations must be given 
within a content to be empirically given at all. Neither, on 
the other hand, does it possess any characters which would 
make its incorporation as an object into a spatial or temporal 
system impossible; it is not positively raised above space and 
time as are the Platonic ideas, for it is not a component of 
any system of ideas. Thus, while the content “the dimen- 
sions of the Metropolitan Opera House” contains space 
but is not itself in space, and the content “the nineteenth 
century” contains a time-determination but is not itself in 
time, the content “the problem of the syllogism” contains no 
spatial characteristics but is not essentially raised above space, 
and “the equilateral triangle” as content is not essentially 
timeless, whatever may be the determinations of the respective 
objects. 

f) One of the very important kinds of contents are those 
which contain changes of objects. But the content “move- 
ment of the street car” clearly does not move and the content - 
“evolution of the state” does not evolve. Of course, the 
objective concept which we form of the evolution of the 
state can and does evolve as an idea, by being introduced 
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into different systems of the ideal reality. What is there 
empirically given as subject-matter of reflection is either a 
series of distinct contents, “the evolution of the state as 
concdved at the moment A,” at the momrat B,” 

. at the moment C,” etc., or this whole evolution is 
itself a new content, “the evolution of the theory of the 
evolution of the state,” and this content does not evolve 
either. On the other hand, no content can be said to be by 
virtue of its objective essence changeless, for this would mean 
that we attribute to it a certain objective character excluding 
change from that which it contains. “The substance of 
Spinoza” will be changeless only when it is taken as part of 
the one ideal system of Spinoza; “two times two equals four” 
is objectively changeless only “by definition,” that is, as an 
object-idea, as component of the system of mathematics. 

g) Finally, a particularly good illustration of the nature 
of the content is found in contents including personal ex- 
periences. The content, as we have seen already, has no 
personal characters, because, though it is a datum of ex- 
perience, it is taken not as datum of experience, but as 
subject-matter of reflection. Now, a personal datum of 
experience can become the subject-matter of reflection, but 
then it has an impersonal content. This is precisely what 
happ>ens when I reflect about the course of my own experioice. 
The course of experience becomes a content which is no longer 
mine, no longer taken as present here and now, though in fact 
present here and now. I can discuss it, analyze it, com- 
municate it to others. I can also incorporate it reflect- 
ively into the coiurse of my personal experience out of which I 
took it to objectivate it; it will then become an object, part 
of the reflectively constructed system of objects which I call 
my personality or my e3q>erience. Or, on the contrary, I can 
connect it with contents in which experiences of other persons 
have become subject-matters of reflection, and then it will 
become a completely different object. 
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In the examples quoted above we have tried to deny the 
content of the most important characters which under the 
influence of various philosophical traditions may be ascribed 
to it; we do not pretend to have exhausted the list. The 
principle is clear. All reality must be accessible as such to 
our eaperience; the term reality is meaningless unless applied 
to the reality with which we are empirically acquainted. 
And all reality must be objectively reconstructed from actual- 
ity by our logical thought; an agglomeration of data is not 
reality. Therefore, whatever there may be in reality must 
be accessible to both our experience and thought. Any 
object must be able to become a content, an empirically given 
subject-matter of reflection, for we cannot admit that there is 
anything in reality which cannot become the material of our 
reconstructive activity; and, on the other hand, any content 
must be able to become an object, for we cannot admit that 
there is anything in reality which we cannot reconstruct out 
of the given materials. 

The problem of the reconstruction of objective reality 
from individual experience should not therefore be put, as 
it usually is: “How is a copy of the object, or a phenomenal 
object, constructed out of contents?” but: “How does a 
content become an object?” The first question either leads 
to the conception of the object as outside the field of experi- 
ence, a transcendent nucleus of contents inaccessible in itself 
and given only through its empirical copies, or supposes that 
the object — ^the “natural thing” — ^is empirically given besides 
its copies — ^the “psychological images.” In both cases the 
essaitial problem is left untouched. In the first case, besides 
the transcendent object we must have an empirical, objective 
copy of this transcendent object, and this objective copy 
differs as much from the subjective contents from which it has 
to be reconstructed as if there were no transcendent object; 
and its reconstruction from individual experience demands 
e9q>lanation quite independent of the existence or non- 
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existence of a transcendent nucleus. Even if we supposed 
that subjective contents were the product of the influence of 
the transcendent object upon the subject, the problem would 
remain, for the transcendent object by definition could not 
be given in the subjective content, and the subject would 
always have to pass from the content to the object, even 
thou^ in this passage he would reconstruct only an empirical 
copy of the object. In the second case the possibility of the 
in^vidual’s experiencing the natural “thing” is simply 
postulated, and the postulate is in the most naive way self- 
contradictory, since the primary assumption implied in the 
opposition between things and psychological images is that 
the individual can experience only the latter. 

These diflSiculties led to the well-known attempt to main- 
tain the traditional way of putting the problem by separating 
experiencing and thinking; the individual was supposed not 
only to experience either effects of the transcendent object 
or subjective images of the natural thing, but to reconstruct 
the transcendent object or the thing by theoretic reason- 
ing. But theoretic thought, as defined by these rationalistic 
schools, is not supposed to create reality, but only to know it. 
If it knows only subjective elements, it cannot know objects. 
Only that can be empirically reconstructed which is both 
empirically given and logically thinkable as objective — that 
is, only a content can become an object. 

THE CONNECTION 

The object is real only as part of a system of reality. 
The content is precisely a datum viewed as ready to become 
a part of some system of reality, but not yet determined 
as to the system to which it will belong. The question, 
“How does a content become an object?” is thus equiva- 
lent to the question, “How is a content incorporated into 
reality?” or “How does a content become a part of a real 
system?” 
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Here we meet at once a difficulty. We have postponed 
provisionally the problem of the rational organization of 
reality as manifested in the existence of systems; we have 
fouiKl it necessary to study reality as empirical before study- 
ing it as rational. And yet we see that there is no possi- 
bility of avoiding the problem of the system of reality, since 
there can be no real empirical object except as part of a 
system. 

This difficulty, however, will be easily overcome. As 
we shall see, there are many systems of reality and they vary 
within the widest limits with regard to the rational perfection 
of their organization. If it is necessary for an object to 
belong to a system of reality in order to be real, it does not 
follow from this that the system to which the object belongs 
must be rationally perfect; on the contrary, though there are 
probably no perfect systems at all in the empirical world, 
this world is yet objective and real. Therefore, at the present 
moment when we are investigating reality only as empirical, 
not as rational, we do not need to assume any degree of rational 
perfection in the organization of real systems; it is enough 
for objects to be real that they belong to any system whatever, 
however imperfect and chaotic. A system viewed in this way, 
without regard to the rationality of its organization, is a mere 
complex; tiierefore throughout this chapter we shall speak 
mostly of complexes, not of systems of objects, and our present 
problem will be formulated: “How does a content become a 
part of a real complex ? ” 

Two points must be kept in mind while trying to answer 
this question. On the one hand, indeed, the objectivation 
of the content must go on in actuality, otherwise the object 
could not be empirically reached; on the other hand, it must 
have a trans-actual bearing, must manifest itself in some way 
beyond the actual moment, otherwise the object would not 
be real, would not transcend the course of individual activity. 
The content must actually acquire a connection with other 
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contents which will trans-actually characterize it as object, 
part of a real complex. 

The necessity of the object’s being reconstructed in actual- 
ity makes the use of the category of relation here impossible. 
A relation exists between ready objects as such; it is already 
objective, it is an object-matter of logical thought and a link 
of a definite system; and its own reconstruction in actuality 
is as much of a problem as the reconstruction of the objects 
between which it exists. It cannot therefore be the factor of 
objectivation of contents. However ultimate it may seem 
from the abstract standpoint of the logic of things, from the 
standpoint of concrete experience it presupposes the more 
primary category of actual connection. 

On the other hand, since the connection must have an 
objective significance, be the grotmd of objectivity, it cannot 
be interpreted subjectively, as a psychological process. The 
theory which wants to m^lain objectivity by a permanence 
and imiformity of psychological associations of data simply 
begs the question. For the psychological association either 
has no objective ground, is not founded in the objective order 
of the associated data, and then it cannot serve to reconstruct 
this objective order in experience, or it has an objective 
groxmd, and then it is independent of the psychological course 
of experience and is not an association but a logical thought. 

The connection must therefore be objective, but both 
ideal and real. It is ideal, for it is established by active 
thought in the course of actuality; as such, it is conscious and 
dynamic, subsisting fully only in the very act of its establish- 
ment and not existing trans-actually as a relation does. It 
is real, for it modifies the character of its object-matter and 
turns the content into a real object. We must leave the 
investigation of its ideal, conscious, and dynamic aspect 
provisionally aside; here we can study only its real, trans- 
actual side, the static result it leaves with objects. This 
static result is double. 
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On the one hand, the contents which have become actually 
connected with other contents must in some way preserve 
empirically the character of objects which they have acquired, 
must in other actualizations appear as objects, as being 
already parts of a reality into which they have become incor- 
porated; otherwise, reality would always appear to us as 
depaiding continually and exclusively on individual acts of 
thought, whereas even in the course of its actual reconstruc- 
tion it appears usually as more or less imposing itself upon 
our activity. This character which the object preserves 
beyond actuality and with which it appears in every new 
actualization can be neither a part of its content, for then it 
would not make the content anything else than a content, 
nor a relation, for arrelation presupposes both the reality of the 
object and its own objectivity. There remains only one 
possibility. The new empirical character which a content 
acquires when it becomes object by an act of thought con- 
necting it with other contents, must be simply an objective 
and still empirical ground for repeating indefinitely this act 
of thought, for reconstructing indefinitely the connection in 
actuality. When we say that a content which has been 
actively connected with other contents has become real, this 
character of “being real” from the empirical standpoint can 
be only a special feature which becomes and remains attached 
to the content as object and by virtue of which its connection 
with other contents remains latent even when not actually 
reconstructed, and can be made actual, conscious, and dynamic, 
at any moment and by any individual. By calling it an 
objective ground of an actual connection we wish to have it 
imderstood that it is less than a relation, which is supposed 
to be always explicit, always the same whether actually 
thought or not, but more than a mere subjective possibility 
of thinking the same connection over again without anything 
in the object being the reason for the thinking it over. This 
distinction is rather difiicult for our intellectual habits, for we 
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have been accustomed to think of objects either as not con- 
nected at all, so that the establishment of a connection is 
absolutely arbitrary, or as fully related, so that our thought is 
logically compelled by the relation to connect them. Mean- 
while, in concrete experience what is left of a connection once 
established is merely a suggestion of its actual reconstruction, 
a suggestion which gives to our thought the ground for 
repeating the connecting act without logically forcing it to 
do it. 

We call the meaning of an object this suggestion to repro- 
duce actually a connection which has been established be- 
tween this object and others, when this suggestion appears 
as grounded in the nature of this object as such. It is the 
meaning which makes the empirical distinction between the 
content and the object persist, even when the act in which 
the connection is established is not being actually performed; 
it is the meaning which makes reality empirically transcend 
the limits of present individual experience. It is not given 
with the content nor is it a content; and stUl it is empirical, it 
qualifies empirically the content as real. It is empirical in 
this unique sense, incomparable with the empirical character 
of the content, of being a qualification of an object as existing 
within a certain sphere of empirical reality. 

The meaning is only one static result of the connection: 
it is the characteristic of the object with reference to the 
actual thought which reproduces it. Objectively, in the real 
complex, the reality of the object must also manifest itself 
with reference to other objects. An object is a part of a real 
complex only if it influences other objects by being connected 
with them, if it determines their contents really and objec- 
tively. The connection by which a content is made an object 
is real, not merely ideal, and introduces the object into the 
sphere of existence, only because it in some way modifies some 
other content with regard to the content that it objectivates; 
the objectivated content becomes the ground, the starting- 
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point of some real determination of the content with which it 
becomes connected. This is what the real relation is supposed 
to produce absolutely and objectively, by its very existence, 
for the objects are supposed to be permanently determined by 
it in thdr content with regard to each other. Of course in 
concrete experience such a permanent reciprocal determina- 
tion is impossible, because the primary connection, being 
established in actuality, can really determine a content only 
while it is actually being produced or reproduced; and, 
because it is directed in time, it passes from one content to 
another as they successively become actualized, and therefore 
can determine only one of them from the standpoint of the 
preceding one, not both simultaneously and reciprocally. 
However, the act which objectivates a content by connecting 
it with another leaves a double trace: a meaning acquired by 
the first, objectivated content and a new determination, a 
variation of the second. The suggestion involved in the 
meaning of the first content to repeat the connection is there- 
fore also a suggestion to reaffirm, to fix the determination of 
the second. 

If, now, the second content thus determined by the con- 
nection with the first, objectivated content becomes in turn 
the starting-point of a new connection which gives it a mean- 
ing with regard to the first content and determines the latter 
from the standpoint of the former, we have the most elemen- 
tary possible complex of objects. The complexes which we 
really find are, of course, composed of much more numerous 
objects, each having several meanings and determined with 
regard to several other objects and all thus directly or indi- 
rectly connected with each other. And when a set of contents 
bas become a complex of intercoimected objects, the influence 
of each of these objects on the other objects of the complex, 
which constitutes the objective groimd of its “being real,” is 
explicit and effective only in so far as consciously and dynami- 
cally reproduced, but it remains latent and implicit beyond 
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actuality. As we shall see more in detail later on, the 
greater the number and stability of the connectioais of which 
an object is the starting-point, the greater the complexity and 
fixity of its meaning and the sphere of its influence on other 
objects, the higher also is the degree to which it is rehl. 

Let us take several illustrations. 

a) The most popular example illustrating the meaning is 
a word. The word as mere sensual content — sound or written 
sign — ^is not an object, unless it is incorporated into the 
physical world; but this is a relatively complicated problem 
which we shall discuss later. But when we use it as symbol 
of another content, when we refer it to this other content by 
an act, it acquires the character of a specific object and 
preserves it even when its coimection with the content 
symbolized is no longer actual. Its meaning, as we clearly 
see in this case, is neither a part of its content nor an objective 
relation between it and the content indicated, but merely a 
suggestion to perform the same act of thought as the one 
already performed, a suggestion which may lead to a repeti- 
tion of the act when the content of the word app>ears in actu- 
ality. The more frequently the act is repeated, the stronger 
becomes the suggestion, the more £xed the meaning, though 
its essential character does not change; it does not become 
either a part of the content or a relation, and the only explicit 
manifestation of this growing fixity of the meaning is the 
growing probability that this objectively grounded act and 
not any other act of symbolization will be performed when- 
ever the word appears in actuality. This relative stability 
and unifonxiity of the meaning is usually not limited to the 
experience of one individual, because the word normaUy is 
a social object, its meaning is approximatdy the same for 
everybody in the social group, everybody obtains a similar 
suggestion. 

At the same time, the reality of the word manifests itsdf 
objectively by the fact that the content given with reference 
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to the word acquires thereby a special determination, becomes 
given with a special character corresponding to the meaning 
of the word and conditioned by the word. Thus, it is isolated 
from other contents and stabilized, it acquires prominently 
the categorical characteristic of a thing, a quality, a state, it 
becomes more or less distinctly qualified as pleasant, good, 
important, or unpleasant, bad, insignificant, etc. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize this well-known influence of words 
upon the contents symbolized by them, and we observe how 
this influence grows with the fixation of the meaning of the 
words. 

The same field of language furnishes us with another type 
of examples. Besides the acts in which we pass from the word 
to the content symbolized, there are usually other acts in 
which it is the content symbolized that acquires in turn a 
meaning with reference to the word: its appearance “sug- 
gests the word.” We see in the history of culture many 
interesting examples of how far this reference of a content 
to a word is able to give objective reality to the former; it 
has frequently been noticed that a content constituting an 
imaginary extension of the natural or social reality, when 
permanently called by a word, can become so vivid that no 
efforts of philosophical or scientific criticism can destroy the 
belief that it must exist somewhere in nature or society, since 
it has a name. The variations of content which the word 
then acquires by being referred to from the standpoint of the 
symbolized object are best illustrated by the examples of 
onomatopoeia and of the morphological assimilation' to some 
other word used of a similar object. 

b) The myth gives another interesting illustration. The 
meaning of the myth involves many and complicated sug- 
gestions. These suggestions are, first, those of the aesthetic 
or theoretic acts of thought by wUch the mythical personality 
is connected with other mythical personalities or happenings 
in the pantheon of the social group; secondly, those of 
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practical or religious acts by which the m3rthical personality 
is connected with definite objects used in the ritual, temples, 
sacred vessels, sacred food, drink, incense, bodies of the priests, 
etc., and with such objects in the sphere of individual or soda! 
interest as are supposed to be affected by the interference of the 
mythical p>ersonality. It is this whole complex of meanings 
which makes the myth subjectively as real in the experience 
of the group as any sensual reality. This point appears with 
particular clearness when we compare the myth with the 
popular tale into which it often degenerates; the tale la(^ all 
these complex meanings, and therefore its personalities are no 
longer treated by the group as real. Objectively, with refer- 
ence to other objects, the m5rth is real by all the influence it 
exercises, through the acts in which its meaning is realized, 
over individual ideas and emotions, over social organization, 
and even over the material world, indirectly by putting certain 
demands on technique, directly by conditioning the view of 
the material world which prevails at the givoi period and in the 
given society; and certainly its objective reality is not less 
manifest than that of many a material object whose influoice 
is not evoi approximately as wide.^ 

c) Take now the bank note. Of course, it is an object 
as part of the physical world, but this character is almost 
completely ignored when we treat it as an economic object. 
Then we neglect its physical and chemical properties and pay 
attention only to its directly given sensual content. It is 
for us not a complex of atoms or electrons but a note of 
certain dimensions, certain color, with certain pictures and 
signs printed on it, etc. And this content has an economic 
reality because it suggests a plurality of acts which consist in 
planning or effecting economic exchanges and which establish 
connections between the note and other contents — those of 
objects that can be bought with the note. The meaning, and 
with it the reality of the note, lasts, even though no new acts 
are performed, as long as the objective ground is there, as we 
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see firom the example of the miser; the note loses reality only 
if these acts become limited or impossible, if, for example, 
paper money becomes depreciated. Objectively, the reality 
of the note expresses itself in all the modifications that its 
meaning determines in the economic and material reality — 
changes of property, production, transportation, and con- 
sumption of goods, etc. 

d) The problem of consumption suggests another kind of 
reality which a content acquires when it becomes coimected 
with our body by a reference to our needs. Thus, an unknown 
fruit, if we once more exclude by abstraction its objectivity 
as part of the physical world, which is in fact taken into 
account only on special occasions, remains a content without 
much objective character as long as we merely contemplate 
it with regard to its form, color, etc. But the acquaintance 
with its use, that is, the performance of the acts of observing, 
planning, or effecting the movements which will bring it into 
touch with our palate and throat, gives it immediately a 
meaning and makes it appear real. The connection between 
the fruit and the body is less fixed in the acts of observing or 
planning than in those of actual consumption, and therefore 
the object acquires a less definite reality in the first case than 
in the second — ^a difference which we shall be able better 
to understand later on. There is an interesting point here 
which shows that it is indeed the fruit as content which 
acqiiires a specific reality distinct from the material reality, 
not the ready material object which acquires a new subjective 
significance. When the fruit is consumed, the material 
object is no longer there; it is evident, however, that the 
content is not annihilated but preserves the meaning it thus 
acquired, perhaps for the first time. It remains an object 
of a specific kind, a hedonistic value. When it later returns 
in actuality, it suggests the same acts, even though the 
“thing,” the material “fruit” is a new one, or even if the 
content is given only as an “image” or a “dream,” for 
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the specific object, the hedoiustic value, is the same. Objec- 
tively, its reality is shown by the variations it adds to 
the content of our body, the new smell-, taste-, and touch- 
sensations which result from its being brought into connection 
with our body and which may be revived even if the connec- 
tion is not fully, only partly realized, as in a halludnation or 
a dream. 

e) But our body is not only an exceptionally rich content 
continually modified and determined by the objects which 
are brought into connection with it in satisfying our needs; 
it is also a prominently real object; we can say the real object 
par excellence, because of the active coimections of which it 
is the starting-point, because of the modifications which we 
bring with its help into other objects. The type of these 
connections is different from the one discussed in the previous 
example; here the coimections are “material” and it is the 
body itself which acquires through them the character of a 
material object, whereas in the previous case they were hedo- 
nistic and it was other contents which became hedonistic 
objects with reference to the body. But the mechanism of 
objectivation is the same; here the actual connection — ^the 
conscious and dynamic, though at the same time material, 
act — Cleaves after it a new meaning added to the body as 
“instrument” of this particular kind of activity (a question 
to which we shall return later) and a new determination of the 
content which became the object-matter of this activity, and 
both the meaning and the determination remain lat^t; the 
body appears later in actuality as able to perform this move- 
ment, the other content as determinable in the same way by 
this movement. The other content, we repeat, not the 
particular material object, for the material object that was 
the object-matter of the bodily activity may no longer be 
in existence, the movement might even have consisted in 
destroying its materiality. When this content reappears in 
actuality, whetha as other material object or as “image, ” the 
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possibility of determining it in the same way by the same 
actual connection with the body is always there, whether the 
coimectiaa and the resulting determination be performable 
materially or only “ in imagination ” (which is a later problem) . 

j) Not only the body but many other contents can be 
objectivated by the same type of connection, that is, by a 
conscious and d3mamic, though at the same time “material,” 
action which gives them the actual meaning of material objects 
and makes them objectively real by modifying other contents 
with their help. They are the material “instniments” in 
general. In order to understand the question properly, we 
must provisionally forget the fact that material instruments 
are already r^ even before being used for a particular 
activity. This is not very difficult, as we still occasionally 
find children, savages, and even ourselves testing the reality of 
given sensual contents by trying to use them as material 
instruments, that is, by trying to produce with their help 
materially some modifications in other contents, even if only 
in our own bodies. Moreover, whatever may have been the 
pre-existing “realness” of an artificial instrument, such as 
an ax or a sewing-machine, it is clear that this pre-existing 
“realness” of a lump of matter is relatively unimportant as 
compared with the highly specified and definite “realness” 
which it acquires by being particularly adapted to perform 
s{>ecial activities. Thus, in the course of ordinary experience 
the material meaning of a piece of iron or wood is poorer than 
that of the sewing-machine or ax made of them; they appear 
less real in actuality because they coimt less for activity. 
They may indeed acquire a very complex meaning and appear 
as very highly real when the technician takes them as practical 
materials, or the scientist as object-matter of theoretic investi- 
gation, precisely because then they become actually connected 
with many other objects, become incorporated into systems; 
but aside from this, their average subjective “realness” in 
common-sense experimce lacks much as compared with that 
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of a ready and much-used instrument. Objectively thdr 
existence is also less effective, for the field of t£eir actual 
influence is narrower; the number, variety, range, and 
definiteness of modifications which a piece of iron or wood can 
determine in other contents are normally much smaller than 
those which an ax or a sewing-machine can bring forth. 

g) Passing now to this pre-existing real character of the 
material object as such, if we only exclude provisionally the 
naturalistic postulate of the absoluteness of the material world 
in general, we shall see that the empirical objectivation of a 
content as material object, even without reference to its use 
as instrument, has the same explanation as the objectivation 
of a content as symbol, as religious, economic, or hedonistic 
object. The material object appears real in actuality because 
the numerous conscious and dynamic connections — spatial, 
qualitative, causal — ^which have been established between it 
and many other contents have incorporated it empirically 
into a wide and intricate complex. The meaning of this 
object involves thus numerous suggestions of possible acts, 
particularly since many material things have similar contents 
and their suggestions agglomerate. These suggestions are 
usually more numerous, more fixed, and simpler than those 
offered by most of the objects of other types, though, as the 
example of a material object worked over into an artificial 
instrument shows, their number and definiteness are far from 
having attained any absolute limit and can greatly increase. 
And the real character of the material object is also objectively 
manifested by the influence which it has over other objects; 
only our naturalistic prepossessions make us assume that this 
influence is independent of the actual, conscious, and dynamic 
coimections which we may establish between this object and 
others, that, for example, any modification which a material 
object can produce in other objects, aside from its being used 
as instrument by us, is due to relations of causality purely 
objective and indep«rdent of our thought. 
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But it is clear that/ since the empirical existence of the 
causal relation, just as the empirical existence of any part or 
side of reality, depends on its actual reconstruction, whatever 
is empirical in the causal relation must be dedudble from 
actual contents and connections. As a bond between actually 
given objects in which one of these objects now and here 
empirically influences the content of the other, it can be 
nothing but a very stable connection. It can be actually 
realized by any experiencing individual at any moment only 
if this individual actively connects the given objects; other- 
wise, in this individual’s actual experience, these objects will 
not be coimected at all, there will be no dynamic bond between 
them. Of course this bond is objective; it transcends any 
particular actuality, is not reducible entirely to the act by 
which a particular individual determines the objects as 
causally coimected now and here; but it is reducible, as 
empirical objective coimection, to the totality of actual and 
conscious acts by which various individuals at various 
moments have determined one of these objects from the 
standpoint of the other as causally modified by it in its 
content. Now, such an objective coimection becomes a 
relation when we abstractly ignore its dependence on actuality 
in general and treat it, not as an objective possibility of acts 
which will actually coimect the objects when empirically 
given, but as a trans-actual object-matter of logical thought, 
as a self-existing d3mamic influence exercised by one object 
upon another in a rational order of reality. We shall 
investigate later on the origin and significance of this con- 
ception. 

There is one important factor which makes it difficult for 
us to see that the material reality is as dependent in its 
empirical existence on actually established coimections as any 
other reality; it is that material reality has been always the 
favorite object-matter of theoretic thought and no real con- 
nection can be reproduced in actuality by this thought; 
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reality imposes itself upon our knowledge as seemingly quite 
independent of the latter. This is due, as we shall see later 
on, to the specific character of knowledge which never tends 
to reproduce pre-existing real connections but takes thdr 
results as given and reconstructs them in a new way. But 
actually each real connection in particular can be reproduced 
by some other kind of activity — technical, hedonistic, aes- 
thetic, etc. — and only in so far as thus reproduced by some 
activity can it be actually experienced. 

K) There is one sphere in which even theoretic thought is 
able to produce or reproduce entirely the objective reality of 
contents: it is the sphere of scientific and philosophical ideas. 
“The principle of conservation of energy,” “the binomial 
theorem of Newton,” “the concept of substance,” can be 
given by thought a double kind of meaning. As formulae 
they have a symbolic character in reference to onpirical 
contents; their own content is then merely the formula as 
set of sounds or signs; their meaning is of the same type as 
the meaning of a word; they are then not scientific, but philo- 
logical objects. But they can be taken, together with the 
postulate of their empirical application and eventual illustra- 
tions of this application, as forms of reality (we shall see later 
the significance of this term) and then objectivated as ideas 
with reference to other ideas. In other similar connections, 
from the standpoint of other ideas, their own content becomes 
determined, acquires a higher degree of exactness, abstractness, 
and generality, and in this way they are incorporated into 
a system of ideas and acquire a specific real character, on 
account of which they can be called, in spite of the seeming 
contradiction of terms, the ideal reality. 

As these examples sufficiently show, contents can become 
incorporated into any type of reality by actual connections. 
The more frequently the coimections are reproduced, the 
more fixed become the meanings, the stronger the suggestions 
which they have in the experience, not only of the same, but 
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of any individual whether acquainted or not with their former 
actualizations. We find mnumerable gradations from the 
faintest aesthetic suggestion presented by a new combination 
of sounds down to the strongest and most definite suggestions 
of consumption offered by food or suggestions of resistance 
and wei^t given by material objects when we look at them. 

Of course, we must alwa}rs keep in mind here that the 
individual can actually experience a meaning only after having 
reconstructed the connection in actuality. But he can 
actually experience a previously unknown character of a 
content also only after having reconstructed this character 
in actuality by being brought to perceive the content from a 
certain particular standpoint. I must be trained to experience 
meanings, to realize suggestions; but I must also be trained 
to experience contents, to see in them such sides as I have 
not seen before. But this necessity does not permit me to 
conclude that every meaning begins to exist only when I 
experience it, any more than I conclude that every content 
begins to exist only when I perceive it. I know usually, 
when I experience a previously unknown content, whether I 
have just produced it by my own activity or merely repro- 
duced it as it pre-existed in the cultural world, for in the latter 
case it has a definiteness and clearness which it seldom pos- 
sesses in the first case. In the same way I distinguish a 
meaning which is given to an object for the first time by me 
from one which I have merely discovered and reconstructed in 
actuality and which the object had long ago, for the suggestion 
in the latter case is incomparably stronger. The distinction 
may be difficult in intermediary cases, when either the old 
meaning is not yet very fixed or the new meaning is merely a 
transference of some old meaning to a new content. There 
is also no doubt that some, though it is impossible to say 
a priori how much, of the relative objectivity with which 
many meanings appear when reconstructed is due to the con- 
sciousness of social sanction. 
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THE CONCXEXE HISTORICAI, OBJECT 

On the ground of the content and the connection, as 
discussed in the preceding sections, it is thus possible to 
reconstruct any objective and rational reality from actual 
experience and by actual reflection; for in the content any 
rational determination of a real object can be actually experi- 
enced and in the connections any rational organization of a 
real system can be actually reproduced. We shall study in 
later chapters the problem how this reconstruction, or con- 
struction, of a rational and objective reality is actually per- 
formed, how complexes of objects by acquiring a rational 
organization become more and more perfect systems, and how 
objects included in these complexes acquire a rational deter- 
mination which makes than more and more independent of 
actual experience. 

But the problems concerning the empirical character of 
reality are not exhausted by our having shown how an object 
and a complex of objects is empiricaOy produced or reproduced 
in actuality. For there are many possible ways of empirically 
determining and objectivating a content, many complexes into 
which an empirical object may be introduced in the course of 
actuality, and none of these ways of objectivation is, from the 
standpoint of experience, the only rational one to the exclusion 
of others; none of these complexes determines the object so 
perfectly and completely as to make other determinations 
of the same object, even entirely different ones, rationally 
impossible. There is hardly any object whose concrete real- 
ity is completely exhausted by any one system to which it 
belongs; in the examples which we quoted in the last section 
every object was found to belong to several different types of 
reality. 

Moreover, there are, as we know, no absolutely objective 
and absolutely rational systems in the world as recon- 
structible from actuality and, on the other hand also, no 
actually prtxluced complex of interconnected contents is 
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merely subjective and none is ever deprived of that mini- 
mum of rationality which it must possess in order to make 
real objects of the contents of which it is composed. Once a 
content has been actually connected with other contents, it is 
no longer a mere datum, for it has become in some, however 
small, measure independent of the coiirse of personal experi- 
ence: it may return indefinitely with the same objective 
determination in other eaperiences of the same or of other 
individuals, even though the set of data with which it returns 
will always be more or less different. Once a number of 
contents have been actually intercoimected and have formed 
a complex, this complex is no longer a mere association of data, 
for it has become in some, however small, measure rational; 
for each and all of the connections can be reproduced indefi- 
nitely in actuality as the same objective connections by the 
same or other individuals, even though the associations in 
which these contents will be given as data in the course of 
personal experience will vary from case to case. This is 
precisely the most elementary and fimdamental difference 
between a connection of objects and an association of data, 
for the association of data is as such unique and irreprodudble. 
In so far as the individual connects objects to some degree 
at least independently of the succession and centralization of 
data in his present experience, by giving these objects mean- 
ings and determining their contents with regard to each other, 
he is no longer a mere subject of data but a creator of reality. 
Though the results of this conscious connecting activity, the 
more or less imp>erfectly organized complexes, may appear 
as relatively subjective and relatively irrational from the 
standpoint of more objective, more rationally perfect systems, 
they are not absolutely subjective, not absolutely irrational. 
The difference of objectivity and rationality between vari- 
ous real systems is one of degree, not of nature. We shall 
later on examine this difference as manifested in the rational 
organization of various systems. Here we can discuss only its 
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manifestations in experience. And we notice tliat, in so far 
as empirically given, complexes of objects present indeed 
many gradations in two respects : with r^ard to their stability 
and with regard to their wideness. 

Thus, the difference between a part of the common-sense 
reality, an imaginary construction of a poet, and a dream 
shows itself, first of all, in the various degrees of fixity with 
which the respective contents and meanings impose themselves 
upon the reconstructing individual. During the reconstruc- 
tion of all three of these complexes, some part is still played 
by the individual objectivation of data and of associations of 
data into real objects and rational connections; for even the 
common-sense reality, the most fixed of the three, reaches 
the individual only as personal data and associations and 
must be reconstructed in actuality by this kind of objectiva- 
tion in order to be empirically given as reality at all. But 
in the common-sense reality the channels of objectivation are 
so fixed, the meanings established, and the contents deter- 
mined by such innumerable repetitions that the individual 
is hardly consdoxis of his reconstructive activity and every 
individual reconstructs it in neady the same way. The 
imaginary construction of a poet or artist, without being 
irrational or subjective, is more personal and unusual; it 
can be repeated by others in the same form only because the 
poet or artist tries consciously to use for his construction a 
sufficient number of fixed meanings and determinations to 
make its reconstruction by others easy. Whereas in the 
dream the intention to commxmicate the new reality to others 
is absent and there is no limi ta tion imposed by common sense 
or social tradition on the construction of the dream-complex, 
which thus appears as purely personal. And yet the dream 
is still an objective reality. It is a ciuious fact that dreams 
after having been treated for iimumerable centuries as objec- 
tive realities, were for a period considered as pure associations; 
but now their “meaningfulness,” with the ancient mystical 
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exaggerations excluded, once more begins to be taken into 
account. However great may be the difference of fixity 
between a dream, an artistic construction, and a part of 
common-sense reality, all of them are objective, because all 
of them are reconstructible. 

The second empirical difference of degree between com- 
plexes is their wideness. Even if the artist’s construction, or 
the dream, is fully objectivated, it remains isolated from the 
rest of reality, a rather limited complex — the latter more, the 
former less. Meanwhile, an objectivated, part of the common- 
sense reality is by innumerable meanings connected with many 
other objects continually returning in actuality. Therefore, 
even if in my dream the objects and their connections are the 
same as a certain waking complex, after I awake they do not 
appear real to me because I do not find the expected con- 
nections between them and the rest of my usual environment. 
If I find myself unexpectedly in a new environment not con- 
nected with my usual environment, I have in a smaller degree 
exactly the same attitude toward my new experiences as 
toward a dream. 

Of course both the fact that an object can belong to several 
different complexes and the differences of stability and mde- 
ness between these complexes themselves can be empirically 
ascertained only if our experience and reflection are not at 
every moment exclusively limited to the one more or less 
systematic, more or less stable and wide complex which we 
are actually producing or reproducing here and now. If our 
personality were always absorbed by the one complex which 
is actually reproduced, we would know nothing about the 
relativity and limitation of this complex and about the fact 
that an object which we are actually taking as part of this 
complex exists also within other complexes. This would 
be the case if our personalities were exclusively active, per- 
fectly logical, and entirely isolated from other personalities. 
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But this is not the case. It has been shown in the preceding 
chapter that a personality is both active and passive, that it 
not only objectivates reality in actual reflection but also 
subjectivates reality in actual experience. And the actually 
objectivated domain of reflection is by no means identical with 
the actually subjectivated domain of experience. While we 
are reproducing actively some complex, other complexes 
impose themselves upon our passive personality by becoming 
associations of data without entirely ceasing to be complexes, 
and an object which we have just incorporated into one 
complex may return at any moment as element of some other 
complex, preserving even as a passively experienced datum 
some of its original objectivity. Our actuality is thus a 
ceaseless and chaotic alternation of active Reproduction of 
some realities, or passive experiencing of others. Further, 
even without this interference of passively accepted experi- 
ences our active reproduction of reality is far from being 
logically perfect: we seldom, and only by a special intentional 
effort, reproduce a pre-existing real complex fully and ade- 
quately with all its objects and coimections, and we never 
reproduce a relatively wide complex fontinuously, but always 
in fragments, with interruptions during which other complexes 
occupy our active attention. Finally, neither as passively 
experiencing nor as actively reproducing personalities are we 
entirely isolated, but our experience and reflection are at 
every step interfered with by the experience and reflection 
of others and vice versa. The full, concrete sphere of expe- 
rience and reflection of any individual taken within a certain 
period of duration presents from the purely empirical stand- 
point an irrational dynamic combination, fragmentarily 
experienced, fragmentarily reconstructed, intermingled, mul- 
tiform, and changing. And the total empirical, real world 
viewed in its full concreteness as a synthesis of all individual 
e:q>eriences and reflections is an enormous, wild, and rushing 
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chaos of inntunerable complexes, inextricably and irrationally 
combined, becoming and developing without any possible 
universal order whatever. 

It is dear that imder these conditions our conception of 
the concrete empirical object, and of the concrete empirical 
reality as composed of such objects, must be radically different 
from the traditional conceptions of realistic empiricism. The 
latter continually works under the assumption that reality 
is rationally one, even if we cannot reconstruct this unity 
a priori but must reach it step by step from experience, and 
that therefore each empirical object as element of this reality 
must be rationally determinable in one way, must possess one 
definite objective nature, be objectively similar to itself in 
spite of the maflifold and often conflicting variations which it 
presents when reconstructed by different individuals and at 
different moments. The problem of realistic empiridsm has 
always been therefore to reach this rationally one object from 
the varying and conflicting views of this object taken in 
different connections. And this is not an ontological, but a 
psychological problem. Treating reality as independent of 
both our experience and our reflection, realism entirely neglects 
the difference between a mere datum and an object as part 
of a complex actually constructed by reflective thought, 
ignores the empirical objectivity of the complex, and, instead 
of asking how the object is determined in its nature by the 
various empirical complexes in which it is taken, asks merely 
how can the object, which is supposed to be already com- 
pletely determined in its nature, be known by human individ- 
uals with the help of their imperfect and varying experiences. 

The usual and most popular attempt to reconcile the 
supposedly one real nature of the object with the multiple 
empirical views of this object is to assume that there is indeed 
a variety of individual “representations,” but that these 
representations are not objects, but only refer to the one 
common object-as-such. The oldest and simplest criterion 
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making it possible to distinguish what in individual repre- 
sentations belongs to this conunon object is the identity 
of content; that which is identically given to all individuals 
is supposed to belong to the object, that which is not is 
qualified as subjective, due to the personal peculiarities of the 
experiencing subjects. But this criterion can work <»ily when 
there is enough uniformity in a social group to make the 
variations of individual representations relatively insignificant, 
and when the problems concerning objects are simple enough 
to be solved with the help of such roughly approximate defini- 
tions of objects as are still preserved in popular language. 
For if we really compare, as far as can be done, individual 
representations of an object in many groups and at various 
periods, we find that their identical elements are relatively 
few, seldom sufficiait to construct out of them even a very 
simple object, and dwindle to nothing when we pass from 
material reality to social, religious, aesthetic, moral, or scien- 
tific objects. Moreover, we find more and more frequent 
cases in the evolution of culture where the representation of a 
single indiAddual — ^for instance, a scientist — ^must be admitted 
to be more objective than the average of all the other repre- 
sentations put together, and yet differs from it very widely. 

Realistic empiricism has thus to adopt necessarily a 
different criterion, which it e3q)resses in the theory that the 
object, as distinguished from individual representations, 
contains of these representations all that can be rationally 
and without contradiction ascribed to it, all that is reconcilable 
with its objective nature as determined by the character of 
the reality to which it belongs and by the logical demands of 
the system of thoughts of which this reality is the object- 
matter. This is to say, in other words, that the content of 
the object is determined by the system of objects of which it 
is a part; that there is one system in which its real content 
is entirely determined, and that, if various individuals try to 
incorporate it into other systems, these other systems either 
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axe merely components of that one system, or if they are not, 
then the divergent determinations which these individuals 
give to the content of the object do not belong to it objectively. 

From whatever standpoint we look at this theory and 
its implications, it is philosophically impossible. We can 
imderstand how a scientist may delude himself that his 
science at the given moment js able to explain the content 
of a certain object entirely, because he is already dealing not 
with the full concrete object, but with the object as part of 
the specific real system which his science is then investigating; 
that is, an object from whose content all the variations which 
it possesses outside of this system have been excluded. But 
already in the past the same object was explained differently 
many times by the same science and will be explained dif- 
ferently in the future, and each of these successive explanations 
may be equally complete in its own sphere; for the problems 
which a science puts change with the evolution of this science, 
and none of its successive problematizations has the entire 
concrete object to deal with, but each takes the object only as 
determined by certain specific connections. Furthermore, 
the object is also being treated simultaneously in other sci- 
ences, where its content is again differently given; it is, 
perhaps, also the object-matter of technical activity, of 
religious worship, of hedonistic enjoyment, of economical 
exchange, of aesthetic reproduction, and in each of these 
S3^tems its content differs. Only a metaphysical fanaticism 
can expect to reduce all these systems to one in which the 
objects are entirely determined in their content. And if, in 
spite of their plurality, the determination which each of these 
sjrstems gives to the objects is, nevertheless, objective, where 
shall we put any limit to objectivity and how can we sepa- 
rate subjective representations from objective variations of 
content ? 

This much for the rational ^de of the question. But the 
theory of representations as distinct from objects and of 
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objects constructed out of representations is also false onpiri- 
cally, because it does not correspond to anything in e]q>erience. 
There is certainly no distinction in empirical reality between 
the object and the representation or image of the object. 
When I see Lake Michigan, there is in my experience only one 
object, the lake, and not two, the lake and its representation. 
If someone else looks at the lake with me, I know that 
there is alwa}^ one object, the lake, and not three — ^the lake, 
his and my representation — ^nor even two, his representation 
and mine. When sitting in my room in Chicago I remember 
the Notre Dame of Paris there is empirically again only one 
object, Notre Dame, and not two, Notre Dame and my 
representation. And again, if someone else, in my presence 
or not, is also at this moment remembering Notre Dame, there 
is still only one object, not two or three. The same is true 
of my or anybody else’s actual realization of a myth, a mathe- 
matical proposition, an economic value, etc.; there is never 
any distinction or opposition in experience between the object 
and its image, but there is always only the object given as 
content in my experience and as object-matter of my thought. 

If thus on the realistic assumptions it is impossible to 
reconstruct even the empirical content of the concrete object, 
the difficulties when its meaning is taken into account are 
still greater. The problem of the meaning as conditioning 
human activity is the central point of the theory of values, the 
chief stumbling-stone of both realism and idealism. Philos- 
ophy has always tried to simplify the question of the object by 
reducing either the meaning to the content or the content to 
the meaning. In the first case it assumes that the individual’s 
activity in response to the object is naturally conditioned by 
the content of this object. In so far then as the content is 
supposed identical for everybody, the meaning should also be 
identical; in so far as the content is admitted to vary from 
individual to individual, the meaning should vary accordingly. 
The primary, naive standpoint that contents are thoroughly 
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common led thus, first of all, to a righteous indignation, 
typified in the first Greek thinkers, against the variation of 
individual reactions to them, rather than to an e^lanation 
of this variation; and when the explanation was attempted, it 
took the radical sophistic form of the assumption of a complete 
variety of individual contents. But the complete variety of 
contents explained too much, for a certain identity of meanings 
was undeniable, and it is from this partial identity of meanings 
as manifested in common valuations that Socratism took its 
start and concluded that contents must be also partially 
identical. The golden period of Greek philosophy is thus 
characterized with respect to this problem by an assumption 
of the community of the essential, conceptual part of contents 
and the community of the rational, perfect meanings cor- 
responding to it and determined by it, while the varying 
individual meanings of objects corresponded to and were 
assumed to be determined by the individually differentiated, 
unessential, sensual part of contents. But the apparent 
harmony of this solution was soon distmbed by the circum- 
stance that, on the one hand, the conceptual identity of 
content could not guarantee a rational identity of meaning, 
the most varying practical conclusions could be drawn, 
abstractly and in concrete behavior, from any theory of the 
world as world of contents, and on the other hand, a quite 
irrational set of religious and practical meanings became, in 
Christian dogmatics, the source of a common theoretic 
conception of the world. And thus, when after renaissance 
and reformation the problem was taken up again, it was put 
on a different ground, in view of the importance which individ- 
ual conscious life with all its valuations had taken during the 
domination of faith. Contents and meanings were entirely 
separated from each other, the first as real, the second as 
ideal, and while on the one hand a unique objective system 
of reality was constructed as a s}rstem of natural things 
and relations, of absolute contents, on the other an equally 
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objective ideal system was attempted as a sjrstem of abso- 
lute values — of absolute meanings, more exactly. The non- 
common parts of contents and meanings both found their 
refuge in individual consciousness. 

Thus, the problem of the meaning has become much more 
complicated and its solution depends essentially on the 
question where individual consciousness, including both 
contents and meanings, is supposed properly to belong. If it 
is conceived as a part of nature, then its meanings are supposed 
to be reducible to contents, and their variations and identities 
explicable by the variations and identities of the given contents 
themselves and of human nature; men react to things in a way 
that is conditioned both by these things and by their own 
character as natural beings. In this case the objectivity of 
meanings and their identity for all become dissociated prob- 
lems, for meanings may be identical without being objec- 
tive, objective without being identical Objective meanings, 
judged by the standards of natural objectivity, would be such 
as would follow from the nature of the object to which they 
are attached, whereas meanings identical for living beings 
wovild have to follow from the uniformity of nature of the 
beings and would change when this’ nature changed. The 
chief effort of naturalism in this line is therefore the harmoni- 
zation of these two explanations by assuming that individual 
meanings in so far as identically common to living beings 
tend to adapt themselves to the objective relations of things. 
The possibility of such an adaptation presupposes, first, that 
individually given contents adapt themselves to the absolutely 
determined contents of the things in nature, and secondly, that 
individual meanings are exclusively conditioned by individual 
contents. The biological theory of knowledge tries to 
demonstrate that by means of knowledge the individual 
determination of contents subordinates itself to their objective 
determination in nature. But naturalism is unable to show 
that individual meanings are exclusively conditioned by 
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individually detennined contents, for this would imply, that 
all individual activity is entirely conditioned by the rational 
organization in knowledge of the contents of individual 
experience, whereas the illogical character of emotion and will 
proves the opposite. Thence all the types of voluntaristic 
reaction against naturalistic rationalism. These take the 
opposite standpoint and emphasize that it is rather the mean- 
ing, as manifested in the intention, the feeling, the desire, etc., 
which determines the selection, qualification, and organization 
of contents in individual experience. But this reaction, in 
order to save this voluntaristic individual experience from the 
reproach of subjectivity, as against the theoretically deter- 
mined objectivity of the world of natural things and relations, 
has either to deny the objectivity of the latter, which would 
lead to pure subjectivism, or to subordinate the objectivity 
of contents to the objectivity of meanings and thus lead 
logically to the philosophy of absolute meanings. 

This philosophy begins by pointing out that in the world 
of meaningless existence, that is, nature, contents are in fact 
determined by meanings, by the meanings which the theorist 
gives them when treating them as objectively interrelated 
things, and that ‘'the world of nature is valueless because it 
is valuable for us to conceive it as valueless.” Then it goes 
on to demonstrate that the objectivity of the natural world is 
based on the objectivity of the meanings and that this demands 
absolutely objective meanings as supreme criteria. The 
scientific meanings are then considered only as part of the 
world of absolutely objective meanings, which includes also 
moral, aesthetic, religious, and perhaps other meanings as 
well. But even if we grant that in this theory the objective 
world of contents can be deduced from the objective world of 
absolute meanings, it is evident that the contents of individual 
eq)erience always appear as simply given and are not deducible 
dther from objective or from subjective meanings: they are, 
as we have seen, objectivated data whose source is in the 
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trans-individual world of contents, and as data they come to 
the individual not only independently of his objective or sub- 
jective valuations, but often even against them. The philos- 
ophy of absolute meanings may subordinate the abstract 
world of nature to absolute valuations, acts of the absolute 
subject, but it cannot prevent the eilipirical subject with his 
empirical meanings from being in some way dependent, as 
to the contents of his exp>erience, on the trans-actual empirical 
reality. 

Moreover, the philosophy of absolute meanings meets for 
the first time, in its full significance as independent problem, 
the problem of opposition between subjective and objective 
meanings, entirely distinct from the problem of the opposition 
between subjective and objective contents, to be solved no 
longer, as in the past, in connection with the distinction of 
things and representations, but by entirely new methods. 
But it clearly fails to give any satisfactory solution. It is 
easy to say that, if individual moral, aesthetic, religious, 
valuations are not absolute, it is because the individual is not 
a pure subject of absolute valuations, but has also an existen- 
tial character, as a part of the world of contents. But, even 
so, since the world of contents is supposed to be produced by 
the absolute subject, in so far as the individual is a subject, he 
should agree with the latter. The chief difficulty for the 
theory of absolute meanings, just as for the theory of absolute 
contents, comes not from the very personal, stupid, and ego- 
tistic appreciations, parallel to illusions in the sphere of 
contents, but from the numerous highly developed, but 
conflicting, valuations of morality, art, religion, etc., each of 
which imposes itself on different individuals with the same 
degree of objectivity and which it is impossible to reduce to 
one system, just as it is impossible to reduce to one the varying 
and partial systems based on the contents of things. 

Thus the attempt to reconcile the principle of one reality 
with the empirical manifoldness of content and meaning 
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which the same object possesses in different complexes is a 
complete and all-sided failure. However comfortable may 
be the common assumption that every object has one unique 
and self-consistent nature of its own, which does not vary 
though its subjective representations may differ and even 
contradict each other, it must be definitively classed with such 
beliefs as the “direct action” of magical causality and the 
existence of “faculties of the soul.” The fact is that, viewed 
as to their contents exclusively, objects are determinable 
in innumerable ways according to the complexes in which 
they are included; these complexes cannot be reduced to one 
another because each constitutes a distinct objective whole, 
for between the most impersonal determination of a content 
in a physical theory and the most personal determination of 
this content in a dream the difference is merely one of degree. 
Viewed as to their meanings exclusively, objects can have 
innumerable meanings according to the systems to which they 
belong; there are no absolute unique meanings to which others 
could be reduced, and between the meaning given to an object 
by the wisest or holiest man in accordance with a deeply 
impersonal and highly moral view of the world, and the 
meaning given to it by an imbecile or a thief for his momen- 
tary personal needs, the difference is one of degree, not of 
essence. 

Finally, between the objects viewed in their content and 
the objects viewed in their meaning there is a discrepancy 
impossible to overlook. Both the content and the meaning 
of an object are due to actual connections between this object 
and others, but to different connections, for, as we have seen, 
the actual coimection is directed and one-sided and gives the 
meaning to one object and the determination of content to 
another, so that the connections which fix the meaning are 
necessarily different from those that determine the content. 
The same content may thus acquire the most various mean- 
ings; the same meaning may qualify the most various 
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contents. Of course, certain meanings are, as a matter of 
fact, more often attached to certain contents than other 
meanings, but this does not constitute any logical ground for 
treating this fact as in any way objectively conditioned either 
by the character of the contents or by the character of these 
meanings. A stone is more oftai qualified as material object 
than as religious object, a bank note as economic value 
rather than as hedonistic or technical value, a picture as 
aesthetic rather than as scientific value. But it is no more 
essential for the content “stone” to be a material thing than 
an object of religious worship, not more essential that the 
content “bank note” be put into circulation than be imme- 
diately enjoyed by a miser or used by a spendthrift to light a 
dgar, not more essential for the content “picture” to be 
aesthetically admired than to serve as source for a study of 
the costumes of the epoch. On the other hand, though we 
more often ascribe material meaning to certain contents, 
economical meaning to other contents, aesthetic or religious 
meaning to still others, there is nothing in the character of 
these meanings which would exclude the possibility of their 
application to any other contents -whatever. There is no 
content which could not acquire the character of a material 
thing, if it were only in a dream or a hallucination, no content 
which could not be treated as object of economical exchange, 
no content which could not become an object of aesthetic 
admiration, or religious worship, etc. This is no longer true 
when we have to deal with an object exclusively within a 
limited complex: there its content and its meaning do belong 
to each other, not because they depended on each other 
originally, but because the object has become defined in this 
complex with regard to both content and meaning. Thus the 
stone in the system of the mineralogist or of the stone-cutter 
is a material thing, but the stone Kaaba is an object of 
religious worship in the religious system of the Mohammedans 
of Arabia; the paper bill is an economic value in the system 
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of the business man, a hedonistic value in the system of the 
miser, etc. 

Within one limited complex the object is thus as rational 
in its content, its meaning, and in the coexistence of a certain 
content and a certain meaning as this complex by virtue of 
its own rational organization can make it. But there is no 
rational connection whatever betwe^ the various aspects 
which one object presents in different complexes. We have 
to separate definitively the problem of the object as rationally 
but only partially determined within a single system from 
that of the object as completely but irrationally determined in 
many more or less systematic and objective, but different and 
disconnected, complexes. We must realize that the concrete, 
empirical object, taken in the totality of the content and 
meaning given to it in all the various empirical complexes to 
which it belongs, can satisfy neither the demands of traditional 
epistemology, which requires it to be the same for different 
individuals, nor the demands of traditional logic, which re- 
quires it to possess a self-identical, non-contradictory objective 
nature, nor those of traditional philosophy of values, which 
requires its meaning and its content to belong rationally 
together. 

We call a concrete empirical object in its total content and 
meaning a kistoricai olject. The choice of this term is 
justified by the fact that all the various more or less systematic 
empirical complexes of which a concrete object is a part are 
constructed or reconstructed in the course of historical 
becoming, and thus, as will be seen presently, the concrete 
object in its total content and meaning is not fully real at 
once, but realizes itself more and more in its entire historical 
existence, as simultaneously or successively produced or 
reproduced by various individuals at various moments. The 
historical object includes thus all the determinations of content 
and all the meanings that it possesses in all the various onn- 
plexes of which it is a part, with no distinction between 
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subjective and objective characters. It is only the datum 
which is or rather becomes subjective in the course of its 
subjectivation; but the datum contains no characters which 
the object does not possess, it is not a subjective copy of the 
object, it is the object while becoming subjective, the same 
object which, in a subsequent objectivation, acquires a new 
meaning and a dbw variation of content. Every character 
which is ascribed to the historical object in the course of 
objectivation belongs to this object itself, because the fact 
that a character has been ascribed to an object in the course 
of objectivation means that this character has been added to 
it by connecting it with other objects, by making it a part of a 
complex. This principle is easily recognized in the case of 
many cultural objects. Thus, almost everybody will agree 
that a myth as such possesses all the content and meaning 
ascribed to it by the members of the group, that a word as 
philological object includes all the variations of pronunciation 
and of significance given to it when spoken, that a law as 
social value includes all the interpretations and applications 
given to it by the judges and by the people, etc. Though 
even here we find the marked practical tendency to limit the 
object to one system, to purify grammatically the use of the 
word, to prescribe exact limits to the inferpretation of the law; 
but the scientist is able to distinguish the concrete social 
reality itself from these efforts of practical schematization. 
But it is much more difficult to get rid of the inveterate 
naturalistic presuppositions and to realize that not only a 
material product of human industry, but any natural object 
whatever, a tree, a lake, is in its concreteness a historical 
object, possesses all the variations of content and meaning 
which are given to it, not only by physics, chemistry, botany, 
geology, but also by ordinary human observation, by the 
aesthetic view of the painter, by the practical standpoint of 
the technician, even by the attitude of the tramp who searches 
for the shade of the tree or takes a bath in the lake. And yet 
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we must be aware that if we once begin to qualify some of 
these contents and meanings as subjective and deny that they 
belong to the objects themselves, we cannot stop with the 
characters ascribed to the objects by the tramp or the painter, 
but m\ist qualify as also subjective the properties which the 
ph3rsicist and geologist find in these objects. Then the 
whole discussion begins over again, for if everything is sub- 
jective, the problem how objects are constructed is not solved, 
but merely transported into the subject, expressed in terms of 
the subject; and this, as we shall see at a later point, makes 
its rational solution impossible. 

Of course, the historical object is — ^must be — ^full of con- 
tradictions, precisely because it is not limited in its existence 
to a single rational system. These contradictions do not 
destroy its reality, for no one of these variations of content or 
meaning belongs to it absolutely, constitutes its essence. The 
ontological principle of contradiction has been worked out in 
application to the object within one limited S3^t^, and does 
not apply at all to the concrete historical reality. Whenever, 
therefore, we want to apply it to a certain object, we must 
first define with precision the limits within which the object 
is taken, the standpoint from which its content is determined 
and the objects with regard to which its meaning is fixed. 

But, though the concept of subjective copies, of repre- 
sentations, as distinct from and opposed to the object must be 
entirely excluded from the theory of concrete empirical reality, 
there remains a very real problem: how far the variations 
which a historical object undergoes in various complexes 
affect the imity of this object, and on the other hand, how far 
a similarity of two objects in different complexes is a groimd 
for considering these objects as one. The problem has 
evidently no direct connection with the variety of individual 
e:q>eriences, for the various systems may be realized either by 
different individuals or groups of individuals, or by the same 
individual or group. 
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It is clear that in concrete experience no absolute dis- 
tinction between the one and the many can be established, 
that within wide limits the variations of a historical object 
in various complexes may be treated either as included 
in this object or as distinct, self-existing objects, and that 
the matter is merely one of degree of difference or similarity. 
Thus, take a word. In what measure can we treat the 
variations of content and meaning which the word under- 
goes by being pronounced or written many times in many 
different actual complexes, as constituting different words, 
and in what measure as being merely variations of one 
and the same word? This depends, first of all, on what 
we should consider to be different complexes instead of mere 
varying actualizations of one complex. We know that, 
because of the irrational character of concrete personalities, a 
complex is seldom, if ever, in fact exactly and fully reproduced, 
though it should be possible to reproduce it indefinitely by 
virtue of its own objective nature. Before we take into 
account the rational organization of a complex, which makes 
of it a system, we have no definite criteria permitting us to 
distinguish objectively and absolutely the reproduction of 
a complex from the production of a new complex, and in any 
particular case our distinction must be, viewed from the 
rational standpoint, arbitrary, though usually it has a partial 
empirical justification in the consciousness, more or less clear, 
which the individual or group has of producing a new or of 
reproducing an old complex. Thus, the mispronunciations, 
misspellings, or misunderstandings of a word by individuals 
who are learning how to xise it in a certain formerly fixed, 
objective connection will normally not be considered as new 
determinations of this word in new complexes, but as inade- 
quate reproductions of its determination in an old complex 
which from the standpoint of concrete experience are, of 
course, objectivdy real, but from the special philological 
standpoint are treated as half-subjective. In so far as the 
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complex is thus one, though many times actualized, the 
word is evidently also one, both from the standpoint of 
this complex and from the historical standpoint; the prob- 
lem of unity and multiplicity does not exist. Suppose now 
that the content of the word is widely and permanently 
differentiated by this word’s being differently pronounced 
in different provincial dialects, or that its meaning is widely 
and permanently differentiated by being applied to different 
classes of contents, or that both its content and its mean- 
ing become modified by its passing into a different language. 
In the first two cases we shall probably, and certainly in 
the latter case, assume that the word has been differ- 
entiated objectively by being introduced into different com- 
plexes. How far, up to what limits, then, shall we treat 
the word as one? When shall we begin to consider it as 
many? Evidently, from the empirical standpoint, regard- 
ing this word as a historical object, we can assign it no 
limits whatever. The distinction is here not arbitrary, but 
free. We can treat the word as one in spite of the most 
far-reaching objective variations it has undergone, provided 
we then take these variations into account; we can treat 
each of these variations as a different word, provided we then 
take into account the fact that they do have a certain content 
and meaning in common and that they are thus variations 
of one and the same word ; or we can divide the variations into 
several groups, according to the degrees of difference, and take 
the word as one within each such group only and as distinct 
from group to group, provided we then take into account not 
only the objective variations which each such word undergoes 
within its group, but also the common ground by which all 
these words together are characterized. 

Similar examples are offered in the field of mythology. 
We exclude again as irrelevant those variations which we 
arbitrarily agree to treat as half-subjective, due to imperfect 
individual reproductions of a complex. When shall we treat 
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divinities which have more or less similar contents and mean- 
ings in different complexes produced by different groups or 
within the same group, as the same or as different mythological 
beings ? Here again the choice is free and in each particular 
case conditioned only by the question whether it is the common 
or the varying contents and meanings which seem empirically 
more important from the standpoint of the total concrete 
historical domain with which we are dealing. Thus, we shall 
usually consider the Greek Zeus as one divinity m spite of 
the variations of content and meaning which we find between 
the Zeus of Dodona and the Zeus of Ol3rmpia, between the 
Zeus of Homer and the one of Hesiod, whereas we shall 
probably treat the Greek Zeus and the Roman Jupiter as two 
divinities in spite.of their possible common origin and of the 
well-known later s3mcretism; but we are free in both cases to 
take a different standpoint provided we always take into 
account both the diversity included under the assumed unity 
and the similarity existing above the assumed multiplicity. 

Thus, in so far as determined within one complex as one 
object, a historical object is certainly and indubitably one, in 
spite of the various half-subjective reproductions of this 
complex; but as variously determined in objectively different 
complexes, it may be either one or many, we are free to treat 
it either way. There are, however, numerous cases in which 
this freedom is limited and the problem complicated by the 
fact that when we take a certain content and meaning as 
object-matter of historical reflection, we may find that in 
one complex it is explicitly and objectively qualified as one 
object, whereas within some other complex it may be the 
common ground of many objects. Such is the case whenever 
an object, determined as one in its content and meaning 
within a certain complex, becomes within another complex 
diversified by being materially multiplied in many physical 
copies, or when, on the contrary, objects which within one 
complex are determined as materially multiple and distinct 
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are taken within another complex with regard to their common 
content and meaning one object. Examples of an objective 
multiplication within a new complex of an object originally 
one abound in the sphere of industry: an artist produces a 
model of a table or a technician a model of an instrument, and 
each of these viewed from the standpoint of applied art or of 
technical invention is and remains one object, however many 
copies are made; but from the standpoint of industrial 
production, of economical exchange, of spatial localization, 
in the complexes of the factory manager, of the dealer, of the 
casual observer who sees many similar tables or instruments 
side by side, each of these copies counts as a distinct object. 
Examples of an objective unification of objects originally 
many into one are frequent in hedonistic, aesthetic, scientific, 
and similar activities. Thus, many spatially and economically 
distinct bottles of wine of a certain vintage and year are for 
the gastronomer one hedonistic value in the sense that the 
distinct bottles do not count hedonistically as separately 
qualified values, but each and all are “the wine of this vintage 
and year,” The artist who makes a flower the object-matter 
of aesthetic stylization is not concerned with the material 
multiplicity of flowers of this spades; his stylization bears 
on each and all of them: the flower of this spedes is his 
aesthetic value. The sdentific study of an object as typical 
representative of a class ignores the multiplidty of this object 
in the physical world; the object is one and not many with 
regard to its sdentifically determinable essence. 

The common-sense realistic solution of the problem would 
evidently consist in denying any real and objective community 
between the one object — the model of the instrument, the 
: aesthetic stylization of the flower, the sdentific concept — 
.and the multiple objects — the copies of the model, natural 
flowers, particular things on which the concept bears. From 
this standpoint we would have simply many distinct objects, 
^copies of tile instrument, plus a model, many natural flowers 
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plus an aesthetic stylization, many particular things plus a 
general concept; there would be no objective unity either 
between each copy and other copies or between the copies 
and the model, no objective unity between each specimen of 
the natiural flower and other specimens, or between the natural 
specimens and the artistic stylization. Objective absolute 
idealism, on the contrary, would sacrifice the plurality to 
imity and say there is only one essence of the instruments, one 
essence of the flowers, one essence of the particular things 
which science studies, and that this essence is identical in the 
model and the copies, in the natural flowers and the aesthetic 
stylization, in the particular things and the general concept: 
multiplicity would be treated as an illusion, or an accident, 
or a 

But neither unity can be sacrificed to multiplicity nor 
multiplicity to unity from the standpoint of concrete historical 
reality, because empirically we follow both the formation of 
many objects from one and the formation of one from many 
and see the continuity between the one and the many, and 
because unity and multiplicity exist for us empirically only 
so far as actually reconstructible. When one model of a table 
is objectively reproduced many times; this reproduction is an 
empirical development, which we see going on; we see how 
the same given content and meaning become embodied in 
many objects; and this objective reproduction is empirically 
real, has for us an actual objective character only because 
its primary ground is this one content and meaning developed 
in various complexes. A new object is produced only when a 
content is objectivated and determined in a new complex; 
thus, each new copy of a certain model table is a separate 
table, a new object distinct from other similar tables, only 
because in the course of its construction it becmnes an element 
of a separate practical complex. The fact that when once 
constructed it has a separate history of its own, is incorporated 
into various complexes different from those of similar objects, 
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is put into a different room, turned to a somewhat different 
use, belongs to different individuals, etc., increases its reality 
as a separate object, but without destro3ring the community of 
content and meaning with other similar objects which it 
originally possessed. Each new table is and remains a mere 
variation of the same model, so that all such tables can be 
treated as one concrete historical object existing in many 
increasingly real variations. When, now, many such speci- 
mens are taken together in one complex, as distinct objects, 
and determined with regard to one another as many, this 
determination is simply a new character added to this concrete 
historical object, the one table realizing itself in the many 
increasingly real variations, which in addition to its original 
historical unity and its gradually increasing historical diversity 
acquires also the characteristic of being objectively a physical 
multiplicity of similar things. This characteristic does not 
destroy its xmity; on the contrary, it is possible only because 
the object is still one and all the physical things have therefore 
a common content and meaning; it is only superadded to the 
original unity. Nor does it create the multiplicity; on the 
contrary, the tables can be treated as many in one complex 
only because they have been already diversified in many 
different complexes. This diversity is itself objectivated in 
this one complex as an objective multiplicity of the objects 
incorporated into this complex. In this way the historical 
object, the table of a certain style, which was already objec- 
tively one in the aesthetic complex of the artist who jMroduced 
the model, in the economic complex of the business man 
who paid for this model, and in the intellectual complex of the 
hbtorian of applied art who studied it, becomes also objec- 
tively many in the technical or spatial complex in which the 
same content and meaning is characterized as inherent in many 
physical things. The same table, the same historical object, 
with its original content and meaning, with the variations of 
this content and meaning in many different complexes, is thus 
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objectively characterized as one in some complexes, as many 
in other complexes. Therefore, from the empirical stand- 
point, this table, this historical object, is both one and many. 

This is true likewise when it is the unity which is 
actually superadded to an original plurality. The gastron- 
omer who qualifies the many bottles of wine as one value in 
his hedonistic complex, the artist who sees one aesthetic value 
in the many natural individuals of a species of flowers and 
from the standpoint of an aesthetic complex produces one 
stylization of the many flowers, the scientist who from the 
standpoint of a theoretic complex finds one essence in many 
particular things, each of them creates an objective unity on 
the ground of a similarity of content and meaning which 
existed originally in many more or less different objects. One 
object — the hedonistic value, the aesthetic stylization, the 
scientific idea — is the result of the incorporation by each of 
the many pre-existing objects into a new complex in which 
they are objectively determined not as many, but as one. 
From this moment the many historical objects are syncretized 
into one historical object, and this new object, the product of 
this syncretism, is both many and one: many in so far as each 
object of the original plurality is already qualified in some 
complex as a distinct thing — as a separate bottle of wine 
among other bottles in a cave, a separate flower among other 
flowers in a garden; one in so far as the new objective deter- 
mination in the hedonistic, aesthetic, scientific complex 
qualifies the original plurality as one with regard to its common 
content and meaning. 

This, however, does not imply, as Platonism presupposes, 
that in such cases it is an original unity of essence which 
becomes merely reconstructed by reflection. The fact that 
many objects have a more or less similar content and meaning 
does not necessarily imply that there was some one original 
object from which these objects have actually developed as 
its variations. In some cases there may have been such an 
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is put into a different room, turned to a somewhat different 
use, belongs to different individuals, etc., increases its reality 
as a separate object, but without destro)dng the community of 
content and meaning with other similar objects which it 
originally possessed. Each new table is and remains a mere 
variation of the same model, so that all such tables can be 
treated as one concrete historical object existing in many 
increasingly real variations. When, now, many such speci- 
mens are taken together in one complex, as distinct objects, 
and determined with regard to one another as many, this 
determination is simply a new character added to this concrete 
historical object, the one table realizing itself in the many 
increasingly real variations, which in addition to its original 
historical unity and its gradually increasing historical diversity 
acqmres also the characteristic of being objectively a physical 
multiplicity of similar things. This characteristic does not 
destroy its unity; on the contrary, it is possible only because 
the object is still one and all the physical things have therefore 
a common content and meaning; it is only superadded to the 
original unity. Nor does it create the multiplicity; on the 
contrary, the tables can be treated as many in one complex 
only because they have been already diversified in many 
different complexes. This diversity is itself objectivated in 
this one complex as an objective multiplicity of the objects 
incorporated into this complex. In this way the historical 
object, the table of a certain style, which was already objec- 
tively one in the aesthetic complex of the artist who produced 
the model, in the economic complex of the business man 
who paid for this model, and in the intellectual complex of the 
historian of applied art who studied it, becomes also objec- 
tively many in the technical or spatial complex in which the 
same content and meaning is characterized as inherent in many 
physical things. The same table, the same historical object, 
with its original content and meaning, with the variations of 
this content and meaning in many different complexes, is thus 
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objectively characterized as one in some complexes, as many 
in other complexes. Therefore, from the empirical stand- 
point, this table, this historical object, is both one and many. 

This is true likewise when it is the unity which is 
actually superadded to an original plurality. The gastron- 
omer who qualifies the many bottles of wine as one value in 
his hedonistic complex, the artist who sees one aesthetic value 
in the many natural individuals of a species of flowers and 
from the standpoint of an aesthetic complex produces one 
stylization of the many flowers, the scientist who from the 
standpoint of a theoretic complex finds one essence in many 
particular things, each of them creates an objective unity on 
the ground of a similarity of content and meaning which 
existed originally in many more or less different objects. One 
object — the hedonistic value, the aesthetic stylization, the 
scientific idea — ^is the result of the incorporation by each of 
the many pre-existing objects into a new complex in which 
they are objectively determined not as many, but as one. 
From this moment the many historical objects are syncretized 
into one historical object, and this new object, the product of 
this syncretism, is both many and one: many in so far as each 
object of the original plurality is already qualified in some 
complex as a distinct thing — as a Operate bottle of wine 
among other bottles in a cave, a separate flower among other 
flowers in a garden; one in so far as the new objective deter- 
mination in the hedonistic, aesthetic, scientific complex 
qualifies the original plurality as one with regard to its common 
content and meaning. 

This, however, does not imply, as Platonism presupposes, 
that in such cases it is an original unity of essence which 
becomes merely reconstructed by reflection. The fact that 
many objects have a more or less similar content and meaning 
does not necessarily imply that there was some one original 
object from which these objects have actually developed as 
its variations. In some cases there may have been such an 
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original object, but we can know this only if we actually find 
this object in the cultural past. When we find many industrial 
objects with a similar content and meaning we can usually 
discover or presuppose the technician’s model which served 
as a common basis for the manufacture of all. The common 
content and meaning of some species of flowers can be traced 
back to a common origin, but the origin of most species of 
flowers as of most natural objects is lost in the pre-cultural 
past and we cannot be certain that they are all variations of 
a primary unit. Whether they are or not is irrelevant from 
the standpoint of our present problem. For, even when the 
multiple objects which the hedonist, the artist, the scientist, 
unifies by determining them as one, were actually produced by 
a differentiation of one primary object, the imity produced is 
from the hedonistic, aesthetic, or scientific standpoint a new 
unity, not the reproduction of the old unity, because the one 
object — the hedonistic value, the aesthetic stylization, the 
scientific idea — to which this new unity is due is not the same 
as the old original object which was diversified and multiplied. 
For instance, the concept ^‘Louis XVI table,” by which the 
historian of applied art gives a unity to the multiplicity of 
materially existing tables which have certain common aes- 
thetic features developed imder the reign of Louis XVI, is 
not the same object as the original model from which the 
various and materially multiple Louis XVI tables have 
developed. On the other hand, even when the many given 
objects syncretized into one by an aesthetic stylization or a 
scientific idea were distinct objects from their very beginning, 
their newly acquired unity is nevertheless objective and real, 
though it does not destroy their plurality, and we can treat 
them, because of this syncretism, as a concrete historical object 
which is both one and many in its real nature. 

THE EXTENSION OF HISTORICAL OBJECTS 

The historical object can be defined, as we have seen, as a 
concrete irrational synthesis of all those special, more or less 
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rational objects which constitute objective variations of it 
in various limited complexes. But this definition is still 
incomplete, for the historical object is not reducible to a mere 
sum of its objective variations. Indeed, the possibility of 
empirically ascertaining the existence of the historical object, 
as of something more than any particular rationally deter- 
mined object, depends upon our being conscious that the given 
object, as determined within one limited complex, is not the 
full concrete object, that it belongs or may belong also to 
other complexes where it is differently determined. This 
consciousness is due, as we have seen, to the imperfect objec- 
tivity and rationality of our personalities, to the fact that 
actuality is not a systematic, objective development of a 
perfectly rational reality, but an active, progressive objectiva- 
tion and rationalization of data accompanied by a passive 
subjectivation of rational objects, so that the same object 
may be given in the course of subjectivation with the deter- 
minations which it has received in one complex, and in the 
course of subsequent objectivation acquire different determina- 
tions by being incorporated into another complex; or vice 
versa, after having been objectivated in one complex, it may 
return and become subjectivated as an element of a different 
complex. The rational determination of an object within 
any one limited system is the one-sided static result of this 
two-sided dynamic development. And since the latter is 
essential in order to have a historical object empirically given 
as such, it is not enough to define the historical object from the 
standpoint of the objective results of actuality as determined 
in all the objective complexes to which it belongs: it is 
indispensable to supplement this definition by studying the 
historical object from the standpoint of actuality itself, by 
characterizing it with regard to this double process of sub- 
jectivation and objectivation, by virtue of which it is not a 
mere philosophical construction, but an empirical object. 

By becoming a datum in the course of subjectivation, every 
empirical object, no matter what complexes it belongs to, 
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becomes dynamically attracted, as we may say for the lack of 
any better term, toward the here. In the course of objectiva- 
tion, on the other hand, whatever may be the complex into 
which the datum while becoming an object is being incor- 
porated, this incorporation is progressing from the here. We 
shall call the sphere of experience of an individual the totality 
of objects which are, have been, or will be attracted toward 
this individual’s here, and the sphere of reflection of an individ- 
ual the totality of the objects which are, have ’been, or will be 
reconstructed from this individual’s here. 

If empirical contents were purely actual, they would be 
limited, both as data and as objects, to an individual’s spheres 
of experience and of reflection. If, on the contrary, reality 
were purely trans-actual, it would transcend absolutely in its 
objectivity the individual’s sphere of reflection, and only its 
subjective copies would come into the indi^^dual’s sphere of 
experience. But concrete reality is both actual and trans- 
actual: actual in so far as actually subjectivated and objec- 
tivated, trans-actual in so far as belonging to more or less 
rationally organized complexes. As long as we treat an object 
as limited in its existence to one complex, we can neglect its 
dependence on individual spheres of experience and reflection, 
for in dealing with a ready objective complex we do not need 
to take into account the fact that this complex could not be a 
part of empirical reality, if it were not constructed and recon- 
structed in actual reflection, and that it could not be 
reconstructed in actual reflection if all its elements were not 
given in actual experience. But we must take this fact into 
accoimt in dealing with the concrete historical object, for its 
existence can be ascertained only in the course of its objectiva- 
tion and subjectivation in many complexes. The historical 
object therefore depends on the individual’s spheres of experi- 
ence and of reflection: its being attracted as datum toward the 
here and its being reconstructed as object from the here are 
features essential to its characterization as an actual object. 
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Since, however, the historical object at the same time 
belongs to objective complexes, as an element in these com- 
plexes it is tran^actual and thus transcends any particular 
individual’s spheres of experience and of reflection. This 
transcendence can, of course, manifest itself empirically only 
in some actuality, which must be the actuality of some other 
individual. The historical object as actual must belong to 
some individual’s sphere of experience and reflection, but as 
element of trans-actual complexes it enters, simultaneously 
or successively, into the spheres of experience of all the 
individuals who subjectivate it as a datmn from any of these 
complexes, and into the spheres of reflection of all the individ- 
uals who reincorporate it as object into any of these complexes. 
In other words, though it is essential for the historical object 
as actual object to be an element of some individual’s sphere 
of experience and sphere of reflection, it is equally essential 
for it not to be limited to the spheres Of experience and of 
reflection of any individual, but to belong — or at least be able 
to belong — to the spheres of experience and reflection of all 
other individuals who have or will experience and reproduce it 
in any connection. It depends in some measure for its actual 
empirical existence on each personality which experiences and 
reconstructs it, but it does not depend exclusively on any 
particular personality or on any limited number of person- 
alities. 

Since each individual sphere of experience and sphere of 
.reflection is centered aroimd a unique personal here, the 
historical object, which can belong to many individual 
spheres of experience and reflection, can extend empirically 
and dynamically over many here’s, both in so far as it has 
been or will be actually subjectivated as a datiun and in so 
far as it has been or will be actually objectivated as an element 
of empirical complexes. And because, on the other hand, 
it is not only an actual datum, but also a trans-actual object, 
its empirical and dynamic determination with regard to a 
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here is not exclusively limited to the moment when it is 
actually experienced or reproduced by the individual; once 
reproduced as an object in an individual’s spheres of experience 
and reflection, it belongs to them forever, because it has 
acquired an objective and empirical existence for this individ- 
ual and can be indefinitely experienced by him and reproduced 
by him as part of his empirical world, conditioning thus more 
or less the future active and passive evolution of his personal- 
ity. From this it follows that the extension of the historical 
object over many here's is not a mere passing of this object 
from one here to another, as it is experienced or reconstructed 
now by one individual or another, but a permanent extensive 
existence of this object, which permits it to become simul- 
taneously given at any moment by approaching to many 
unique here's, or to be simultaneously reproduced at any 
moment from many unique here's, or to be at the same time 
given at some here's as datum and reproduced from other 
here's as object. 

Since every real object or group of objects either is or can 
be experienced and reproduced by many indiAuduals, every 
part of the empirical objective reality possesses in some 
degree this concrete dynamic extension, exists or can exist 
in many personal spheres of experience and reflection, extends 
over many here's. Empirical objective reality is a multi- 
plicity of extensive objects — extensive in this concrete and 
empirical sense of the term; and the extension of the historical 
world is the totality of the extensions of the historical objects, 
of which it is composed. This concrete extension is the 
primary, the fundamental objective and empirical extension. 
The personal centralisation of data around a unique individual 
here is evidently not sufficient to produce alone objective 
extension, though it is one of its essential conditions. On the 
other hand, the rational order of objects in a complex is not 
alone sufficient to make these objects or the complex itself 
empirically extended, existing in many here's, for these 
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objects must be actually experienced, the complex actually 
reproduced in order to exist at any here at all. It needs both 
a personal centralization of data around a here and an imper- 
sonal organization of objects in complexes because of which 
they can empirically exist at many here’s, in order to have 
objective extension. 

We must clearly realize that the extension of reality is not 
dedudble from the fact that spatial characters, that is lines, 
surfaces, three-dimensional bodies, and interstices between 
bodies, are included within some empirical data, together with 
other characters. For, as empirically given, the data possess- 
ing those characters are not parts of an objective extension but 
elements of the concrete course of personal experience and 
reflection, chaotically intermingled with other data which do 
not possess spatial characters, and following one another in 
actuality without any spatial order. If now such contents 
including spatial characters become incorporated into a 
complex in which they are reciprocally determined as spatial 
objects, such a spatial organization is empirically not a part 
of a general spatial extension, but a part of the concrete and 
chaotic historical plurality of complexes among which some 
may be spatially organized, others not, and all of which are 
parts of the same empirical extension only in so far as they 
are experienced and reproduced by the same group of individ- 
uals, belong to the same multiple spheres of individual expe- 
rience and individual reflection. The spatial determination 
which an object may receive in a spatially organized complex 
is only one of many determinations which it may receive in 
other complexes; and thus, the same concrete historical object 
may be spatial and non-spatial at the same time, without its 
spatiality being any more essential to it than its non-spatiality ; 
whereas, both as spatial and non-spatial it must be con- 
cretely extended, given at many here’s. We shall see later 
on how the conception of a general objective and rational 
space including reality is constructed. It is evidently only a 
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rati(mal unification and generalization of one particular t3rpe 
of rational determination which certain objects receive by 
being incorporated into one specific kind of complexes, the 
spatially organized complexes. And such a rational unifica- 
tion and generalization itself presupposes this primary, 
irrational, concrete extension of historical reality which we are 
discussing now. For it is possible to treat from a certain 
rational standpoint all the spatially organized complexes as 
parts of one spatial organization only because each and all 
of these complexes are concretely extended, because they 
exist in many individual spheres of experience and reflection, 
because the spatial organization of each of them and the 
spatial connection between them can be taken as independent 
of each individual’s particular here separately. The sub- 
stitution of a common space in which objects are supposed 
localized for the concrete extension over which objects 
actually spread is thus the substitution of a certain particular 
rational order of objects viewed with regard to certain particu- 
lar determinations and taken within a special class of systems, 
for a universal onpirical character which all objects possess 
in concrete experience, whatever determinations they may 
have and to whatever systems they may belong, a character, 
moreover, which pertains to all systems as well as to their 
elements. It was, therefore, one of the greatest errors ever 
committed in the history of philosophy for realism to identify 
spatiality with concrete empirical extension and conceive 
concrete objects as included within space, for this space is only 
one of many types of rational organization of the objects which 
are found in the concretely and irrationally extended historical 
world. 

In the light of naturalistic prep>ossessions our theory must 
seem strange, though as a matter of fact, scientists when 
dealing with cultural reality do implicitly ascribe to many 
historical objects the character of extensiveness as herein 
described. They are forced to speak of myths and mores, of 
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language and sodal institutions, of tedmical devices and 
economic forms as existing within a certain extensive do- 
main of culture, as spreading out or becoming more limited, 
passing from one part of extension to another, etc. They 
are, indeed, under the influence of the naturalistic view, 
inclined to treat these expressions as mere figures of speech 
and if asked the exact meaning of them, to say that these 
objects are either spatial or absolutely inextensive and that 
by ascribing to them a certain cultural extension they mean 
only that they are recognized by the individuals who inhabit 
a certain geographical territory. This concession to natural- 
ism not only forces a conception based upon the essential 
character of concrete reality to yield to a traditional and 
narrow view based on a certain special rational reconstruction 
of reality, but sacrifices the only methodical viewpoint which 
is adequate for dealing with cultural reality in its historical 
concreteness. 

It is only this naturalistic tendency of thought which pre- 
vents historical and social sciences from realizing that the 
spatiality of the geographical territory inhabited by certain 
individuals cannot be the ground of the extension of cultural 
values as given to these individuals, because this spatiality is 
itself possible, can be itself empirically given only on the 
grormd of the primary extensive character which conscious 
individuals give to the world of their experience, each by 
subjectivating around his personal here objects which are also 
given to others and by objectivating them from his personal 
here in various systems into which others also incorporate 
them from their personal Acre’s. The geographical territory 
with its spatial extension and limitation and with all the 
spatial things that it includes, among them the bodies of the 
individuals inhabiting it, the earth itself, the solar system, 
the entire astronomical “infinite” space, are empirically 
possible only in so far as actually given and empirically 
reconstructed by many individuals along with all other 
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historical objects, with in3rths and mores, with language and 
social institutions, with technical devices and economical 
forms, with art and scientific ideas, as parts of the same 
general world of anpirical reality. Concretely, from the 
standpoint of full empirical reality, they are included within 
the wider extension of the empirical world in general which 
abstractly, from the standpoint of naturalistic systematiza- 
tion, they seem to include. Their primary and fundamental 
concrete extension is not the absolutely objective and invari- 
able spatial extension with which astronomy and geography 
are dealing, but the general, undetermined, and changing 
extension of empirical objects given in many here’s to many 
individuals; and they could not even acquire for us, experien- 
cing individuals, the characters of spatiality, which from the 
naturalistic viewpoint appear as so important, if they did not 
possess the more primary character of empirical extensiveness 
resulting from the fact of their being given to many of us at 
once. We shall later investigate the problem of the relative 
validity of the naturalistic system with its conception of 
infinite objective space, an unlimited number of material 
bodies within this space, etc.; now, on the ground of the 
formal definition of historical reality, we simply state that the 
naturalistic conception of an objectively spatial world does 
not correspond to the form of the elementary concrete empiri- 
cal world; it is valid within the material system, whatever 
be the sphere of validity of the material system itself, but valid 
nowhere else. 

Of course, when we have once accepted the determination 
which objects possess within this system, we must also accept 
the form of spatiality which is involved in thi s determination 
and exclude all that disagrees with it as not belonging to 
reality materially defined. Thus, from the naturalistic 
standpoint the Notre Dame of Paris or the Rocky Mountains 
are material things, part of the material world, absolutely 
localized in the absolute space — though their localization is 
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astronomically relative, it is absolute geographically — ^and 
their presence outside of their position in space, in the here 
of an individual whose body is several thousand miles removed 
from them, has then to be interpreted not as their actual 
presence, but as the presence of their representations, which, 
as such, do not belong to the material world. But the empiri- 
cal existence of the Notre Dame of Paris or of the Rocky 
Moimtains is not limited to their existence as material things 
in space; they exist also in innumerable other complexes, 
hedonistic, aesthetic, economic, political, theoretic, religious, 
etc., and their contents and meanings are incomparably richer 
than those ascribed to them in naturalistic knowledge. They 
are material objects, but they are also much else besides. 
And as such full concrete historical objects, they are not 
localized in space; their spatial localization is just a certain 
particular feature added to the many other features, coexisting 
really though irrationally with non-spatial characters, even 
with such as would, if the concrete reality were rational, 
exclude spatiality, as for instance, the characters which they 
acquire by being analyzed into theoretic ideas, and becoming 
thus incorporated into various systems of knowledge. As 
historical objects, they exist at once and really wherever and 
however experienced; they spread with all their characters 
over all the here^s where they have been experienced and 
reconstructed, and will probably spread farther still, when new 
individuals introduce them into their spheres of experience 
and reflection. When the character of spatial localization 
is added to their other characters, it does not change at 
all the nature of their primary historical extension, for it must 
extend itself, it must spread over many individual here’s 
in order to be neither a mere personal datum nor a purely 
rational construction inaccessible to human experience, but an 
objective and yet empirical feature of these objects. 

The problem is much simpler with regard to the immate- 
rial objects to which naturalism, by contrast with material 
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objects, has denied all extension. The poem or the scientific 
theory are, of course, outside all extension in the rational 
determination which they possess as elements of an aesthetic 
or theoretic system; but they are not merely elements of 
those rational systems within which they have received their 
aesthetic or theoretic determination. They are also empirical, 
actually accessible objects, and as such cannot be experienced 
by any individual otherwise than by being subjectivated as 
data with reference to his here, or reproduced by him other- 
wise than by being objectivated from his here: and they are 
incorporated into many real complexes, hedonistic and eco- 
nomic, political and religious, and are thus concrete historical 
objects like all others. Their objective empirical existence in 
the cultural world depends, as much as the existence of any 
material or social object, on their belonging to the spheres 
of experience and reflection of many individuals, onf'+heir 
spreading over many Acre’s: they could have no his/vUlical 
importance whatever if they did not participate in the 
concrete extension of the historical reality, but were either 
exclusively and absolutely super-cultural or existed only within 
the closed receptacles of individual consciousnesses. Their 
extension is, therefore, at the same time one of the factors and 
one of the results of their cultural influence. 

IHE DURATION OF HISTORICAL OBJECTS 

We pass now to the probl^ of the existence of historical 
objects in time. On grounds similar to those on which we 
have excluded absolute space, we can exclude in advance, from 
the definition of the concrete empirical world, the idea of the 
absolute pure time, without beginning or end, in which 
objects last and change and in which actuality itself develops. 
Absolute time, even as, at the opposite pole, absolute time- 
lessness, is a specific rational, non-empirical form of reality, 
postulated within the logical limits of the naturalistic system 
of objects; what these limits are and what is the relative 
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validity of the conception of absolute time, are later problems. 
But from the standpoint of concrete experience, it is clear that 
absolute time together with the naturalistic system itself must 
be constructed and reconstructed in actuality, and it pre- 
supposes a more primary and concrete objective duration, in 
the same way as absolute space presupposes a more primary 
and concrete objective extension. The starting-p>oint of all 
duration is that relative and limited direction in time and of 
time with regard to the individual actual now, which charac- 
terizes the course of experience. Objective duration can be 
reached from this starting-point only in the form of an 
empirical unification and interpenetration of many such 
relative and limited dynamic arrangements of individual 
spheres of experience with regard to the now, as a synthesis 
of many particular durations into one general and complex 
duration with one future and one past, even as objective 
extension can be reached only in the form of a unification and 
interpenetration of many subjectively limited extensions 
organized with regard to the here. And the objectivity of 
duration, in the same way as the objectivity of extension, is 
a formally unavoidable consequence and condition of the 
existence of the concrete empirical objects themselves. 
Because, and in so far as, the object by being incorporated 
into a complex acquires an existence independent of any 
particular individual now, it must be able to be given at many 
successive now’s, and this is the only form in which the object, 
while transcending in duration the span of present individual 
experience, still remains an empirical object. Since historical 
objects become fully real by being incorporated into many 
complexes, and this incorporation goes on both simultaneously 
and successively, duration through many now’s, like extension 
over many here’s, is essential for the empirical reality of the 
historical object. The successive actualizations of the his- 
torical object are directed in time, are following one another 
objectively and irreversibly, and thus produce objective 
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duration, precisely and only because they constitute a progres- 
sive empirical realization of one and the same object, because 
each of them influences the concrete reality of this object, 
leaves an objective trace after it. 

Therefore it is not the duration of objects which is empiri- 
cally dependent upon the duration of an individual person- 
ality, but on the contrary, the individual personality acquires 
objective empirical duration in the world of reality because of 
the objective duration of the objects which individual thought 
has raised to trans-actual existence. Indeed, if we leave aside 
the problem of the duration of active thought, which does not 
belong here, and take the individual only from the standpoint 
of the reality which he experiences and reconstructs, it is clear 
that the now at which objects are given as data and from 
which they are reconstructed as trans-actual realities is by 
itself not enough to qualify a personality as experiencing and 
acting continuously within a certain period of objective 
duration, during, before, or after the existence of certain real 
objects and of other personalities. The now by itself is 
\mique, is not a part of duration; the successive ww’s of an 
individual, viewed from the standpoint of reflectively analyzed 
experience, can be distinguished in themselves, but only by 
the different data and associations of data present at each of 
them; and if the now were not a groimd of the duration of 
objective reality, we could assume that there is only one now 
for each individual filled out successively by varying data, 
just as there is only one here for each individual; the 
individual would be thus continuously and exclusively in a 
now, actual but timeless, like the God of Aristotle. If this 
is not so, if the successive now\ of an individual’s actuality 
do objectively differ from each other and their series consti- 
tutes one continuous duration, it is because they are not only 
the now’s of the individual course of experience, but also the 
now's of historical objects, because at each of them some 
object, whose existence is not limited to this individual’s 
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experience, acquires some additional real determination by 
being now incorporated or reincorporated into some complex. 
The same object has acquired some other real determination 
at a now of some other individual and will acquire new deter- 
minations at the now’s of others. Because each individual 
now is thus also the now of some trans-individual object, it 
is a moment of a trans-individual duration. And since 
all these objects constitute the chaos of concrete historical 
reality, the whole series of the successive now’s of an individual 
is a component of the total concrete duration of this reality. 
The individual’s life is limited in dmration from the stand- 
point of reality, has an objective beginning and end, because 
his participation in constructing the objective duration of 
historical reality is limited, because various concrete historical 
objects begin at a certain moment of their objective duration to 
acquire new real determinations at the now’s of this individual, 
and later, at another moment of their objective duration, cease 
to be experienced and reproduced at this individual’s now’s. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the duration of his- 
torical objects as empirical objects depends in turn entirely 
on their being experienced and reproduced at some now’s’, 
it is logically impossible to think of the duration of a concrete 
empirical object before or after -its being experienced and 
reproduced at some now by some individual. The formal 
character of the existence of historical objects as concrete 
objects in time can be thus most properly termed historical, 
as against the supposedly pure duration of the natural world 
in absolute time and independent of consciousness; the 
application of the latter conception outside the limits of the 
system of naturalism to concrete empirical reality is clearly 
self-contradictory, since concrete empirical reality involves 
actuality. The concrete object, element of the full empirical 
reality, while transcending in duration any particular actuali- 
zation, is still dependent on the whole series of its actualiza- 
tions for its existence. And every actual reconstruction adds 
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something to its real constitution. Its duration is thus 
essentially its becoming; whatever it is at any now, it must 
have gradually become during the whole series of its preceding 
»0w’s, and every now is a moment, a stage of the process of 
its gradual creation. We have seen that at every now it 
is an extensive object and includes all the variations of 
content and all the variations of meaning ascribed to it by all 
the individuals who have ever reconstructed it. Therefore 
its duration must be conceived as a gradual becoming of its 
content and meaning; every actualization by incorporating 
it into a complex adds both a new variation of content and a 
new variation of meaning, and the totality of these actuali- 
zations up to a certain moment have constructed its total 
content and its total meaning as existing at this moment, 
that is, have created it entirely as a concrete empirical object. 

Since this process is historical, the objects must have a 
beginning in historical time. It is not enough for us to have 
shown from the formal standpoint how a datum as object- 
matter of thought is a content, and a content by being 
coimected with other contents becomes an object. This 
deduction of reality from experience would be sufficient if 
objectivation had, as was usually assumed in the past, a 
purely ideal significance, if it did not affect the objects them- 
selves empirically in their extension and duration. Since it 
does affect them, since it leaves an empirical trace in reality, 
our logical explanation of reality must be supplemented. 
Every act of objectivation is an act which occurs in a certain 
part of empirical extension and at a certain moment of em- 
pirical duration, and we cannot, like the idealists or realists, 
neglect this point as immaterial, for these acts condition 
objects not only in their existence for any one of us at any 
moment, but also in their existence for themselves in their 
total objective extension and duration. In other words, 
the historical existence belongs to the essence of all real 
empirical objects as such. Therefore the phenomenological 
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question, “How are objects in general empirically possible 
for us?” must be supplemented by the ontological question, 
“How is any particular empirical object historically possible 
for itself?” 

Evidently there can be within the domain of historical 
experience no absolute beginning of an object in the sense of a 
pure and sudden creation of an entirely new content and its 
endowment with an entirely new meaning. Active thought 
must have data to turn into contents and objectivate in con- 
nection with other contents, and data can arise only out of 
the subjectivation of pre-existing reality. When we have an 
artificially isolated sphere of reality, we find indeed seemingly 
entirely new objects appearing within it, new works of art 
within the domain of aesthetic reality, new ideas within 
theoretic reality, new inventions within material reality, new 
myths within religious reality, etc. But in all these cases 
something pre-existed outside of this domain and the new 
object has been constructed from this pre-existing material; 
it may be absolutely new within the given system, but only 
relatively new on the ground of the full concrete reality. The 
concrete duration is indeed a continual becoming, but this 
becoming is possible only in the form of a continual appearance 
of new variations of pre-existing objects. 

We find in the cultural world two distinct types of this 
becoming of historical objects. One is the intentional pro- 
duction of new objects on the ground of the rational organiza- 
tion of pre-existing materials and instruments. We shall 
study it in a later chapter. The other, more primary, is the 
unorganized evolution of new objects by a gradual differen- 
tiation of pre-existing objects. If a certain variation of 
content and meaning which may at first only be added to 
some existing historical object continues to develop by new 
actualizations, if within a certain part of the concrete empirical 
world it becomes more and more frequently actualized inde- 
pendently of the original object of which it is a variation, it 
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acquires in this series of actualizations a growing fixity and 
objectivity and thus begins to be treated as a separate 
object rather than as a mere variation. As its content and 
meaning develop in new connections, it can indefinitely grow 
in extension. It is, of course, impossible to say when the new 
object is definitively constituted as independently existing, 
unless when we take it exclusively within the limits of some 
particular complex in which it is isolated and thus implicitly 
ignore any variations that remain outside of this complex. 
This evolution may be primarily founded either on a differen- 
tiation of content or on one of meaning; in the first case, 
evidently, a corresponding modification of meaning, in the 
second, a corresponding modification of content, has to follow 
before the new object acquires enough of an independent 
existence to be treated as a separate object. 

Since the beginning of the historical existence of every 
ringle object is thus to be found always in pre-existing histori- 
cal objects, the existence of the whole world of experience in 
time has a character of continmty. But this continuity is 
clearly not at all identical with the conception of causal 
continuity of the natural world, though the concept of causal 
continuity may have its origin in a special determination of 
this general continuity of concrete evolution in view of the 
specific problems raised by the necessity of adapting the closed 
naturalistic system to the t^poral character of empirical 
reality. The fundamental differences between these two 
continuities are these: (a) while the natural phenomenon is 
conceived as effectively brought into existence by preceding 
phenomena, the new historical object is merely passively 
conditioned by pre-existing historical objects, needs them to 
appear in existence, but is produced not by them, only from 
them by active thought; (6) while the natural phenomenon is 
completely conditioned in its entire temporal existence by 
other phenomena, the new historical object is conditioned 
only in the very beginning, and even then not completely, by 
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the content and meaning of the object, or objects, from which 
it evolves, and becomes less and less dependent on the char- 
acter of this pre-existing historical object and more and more 
dependent on its own character as its evolution progresses. 
The continuity in duration of the concrete empirical world 
is thus historical, not natural; is a continuity of growth by 
the agency of creative thought, not a continuity of changes 
determining one another. 

Examples like the evolution of a new word or of a new 
m3rth illustrate this gradual imorganized growth of historical 
objects. Every new actualization of a word brings with it 
a variation, however slight, of its content, due to the pecu- 
liarities of prommciation determined in part by organic 
differences between individuals, in part by the conditions 
in which it is used which provoke special intonations, in part 
finally to the influence of other words in the phrase; and every 
such variation is added to its concrete content, which thus 
grows in complexity all the time. The philological fixation 
of this content in a dictionary or grammar is, of course, merely 
an abstract formula of its whole complexity, as is shown by 
the need to modify the formula when after a longer evolution 
of the word itself the old formula ceases to correspond to the 
prevalent characters of its content^ the old prevalent char- 
acters have been, in the consciousness of the people, pushed 
into shadow by the gradually agglomerating new characters. 
But it may be also that the old and the new pronunciation 
coexist: we may have a word with two forms. A similar 
evolution goes on with respect to the meaning of the word, 
when the latter in different actualizations is applied either to 
different objects or to the same object viewed from different 
standpoints. Thus the complexity of the meaning may grow 
so that nothing but its general lunits are outlined with a 
rough approximation in the formal scheme of a philological 
definition of the word, which must also change when a new 
and gradually agglomerated predominant meaning has pushed 
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into the background the meaning that formerly predominated. 
But it may be that both the old and the new meaning coexist: 
we may have a wotd with two meanings. And if the evolu- 
tion of content and the evolution of meaning go on side by 
side, the word splits definitely into two distinct words. The 
myth shows a very analogous process of growth, only here 
differentiation of content is more regularly followed by a 
differentiation of meaning and reciprocally. 

As long as this conception of growth is applied to the 
reality traditionally called “cultural” in the narrower sense 
of the term, hardly any serious difficulties can arise, if we only 
remember that this spontaneous growth gives place more and 
more on higher stages of culture to voluntary organized 
production, which we shall study later. Historical and 
ethnological investigations have accustomed us to the idea 
of an incalculable development of historical objects, to the 
conception that the entire enormous complexity of cultural 
contents and meanings have appeared from exceedingly poor 
and simple beginnings as the product of active thought. But 
all our intellectual traditions revolt against the application 
of this formula to the duration of material objects, parts of 
nature — ^mountains, rivers, planets, etc. How is it possible 
to interpret the existence of these objects in time as the 
evolution of historical objects growing by the addition of 
new variations of content and meaning in a series of actualiza- 
tions ? And yet, it is not only by analogy that we are forced 
to extend our principle to cover natural objects as well. 

By way of introduction, we may mention that the apparent 
theoretic difficulty of interpreting natural objects as historical 
objects becoming through actualization has been in a large 
measure due to the philosophical custom of first of all accepting 
the world of nature as ready with all its object and laws, as a 
perfectly closed, finished, and rational system, and only then 
tr3dng to criticize its objectivity as a whole, instead of studying 
how this system has grown, step by step, and criticizing its 
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internal construction. Therefore, when naturalism intro- 
duced the idea of evolution into this system and attempted to 
explain causally the origin of natural objects, idealistic 
criticism willingly admitted that the origin of natural objects 
as such could be explained causally from the standpoint of 
the natural system in the same way as, for instance, particular 
physical or biological changes: it saw no essential difference 
between the explanation of a repeatable change by a cause 
and the explanation of the origin of an object by a combination 
of causes, and continued to criticize the naturalistic system 
en bloc, as if all the principles assiuned by the naturalistic 
theory had the same validity within the system of nature. 
Whereas the point is that, whatever may be the validity of 
the causal explanations when applied to the natural reality as 
already given, these explanations are inapplicable to the 
genesis of this reality or of any of its parts; the naturalistic 
system precludes the possibility of explaining not only the 
origin of full historical objects, but even the origin of its own 
objects, of objects as determined rationally within its own 
limits. And therefore even some naturalistic theories of the 
world which understand all the implications of the idea of 
natural evolution see the necessity pf appealing, as Bergson 
does, to some mystical creative essence underlying empirical 
nature. For the most striking feature about the evolution 
of the natural world as material world is the gradual appear- 
ance of innumerable new contents, whereas the causal natural- 
istic explanation traces only the evolution of the mechanical 
or energetic conditions under which these contents are 
supposed to have appeared. The fact that they have actually 
appeared in the empirical world is thus takoi for granted. 
But, if these contents are then considered objective, belonging 
to the natural things in themselves, as pxire naturalistic 
realism presupposes, this is equival^t to an implicit assump- 
tion of a world of Platonic ideas existing besides the world of 
nature and to an implicit admission thaUsome of those ideas 
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come into materiality when the proper conditions are given; 
whereas, if these contents are considered, as in the conceptions 
of naturalistic dualism, as subjective, as occurring only in 
consciousness and constituting a reaction of conscious living 
beings to new conditions of their material environment in 
which these living beings are assiuned to have appeared them- 
selves as causal products of evolution, we have a theory to 
which we can apply the Schop^hauerian comparison with 
Baron Mflnchausen who pulled himself and his horse out of a 
quagmire by his own hair. But philosophy has had nothing 
to substitute for these pseudo-explanations because the in- 
dividualistic limitation of subjective idealism did not permit 
it to trace the origin of objects beyond the duration of indi- 
vidual consciousness, and the timeless character of objective 
idealism prevented it from even stating adequately the full 
problem of the historical origin of objects. If, however, we 
now succeed in overcoming the subject-object dualism and the 
habit of looking upon nature as having become what it is 
without the participation of thought, all difficulties vanish. 

We must first of all subdivide the problem. We neglect 
entirely that traditional part of it which concerns the existence 
of natural objects beyond the reach of our experience and 
reflection in general. We are concerned exclusively with 
empirical objects and it would be self-contradictory to ask 
whether these objects have any existence beyond all experience 
and reflection, for the concept of existence has no significance 
whatever unless used of empirical reality as empirically given 
object-matter of actual thought. Secondly, we exclude 
provisionally the problem of the determination of a natural 
object, for example, a moimtain, a river, a planet, by the 
entire natural system of which it is a part, because the dis- 
cussion of this problem would involve the question of the 
relative validity of the natural system as such, which we have 
already postponed. We are concerned here exclusively with 
the existence, in concrete empirical duration, of these objects 
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as elements of the whole concrete world of our experience in 
general and not merely with their existence within the natxiral 
system as one of the specifically organized complexes which 
exist within concrete experience. 

It is clear that in these cases a direct appeal to the testi- 
mony of experience cannot have the same conclusiveness as the 
one which we made in the case of words and myths, for the 
empirical evolution of a natural object through a series of 
actualizations can be scarcely observed; even on the basis of 
our theory, it takes thousands of years to produce a really 
important change in the sensual appearance of reality. Still, 
there are observations which may be termed suggestive at 
least. Probably no one has failed to notice the fact that the 
appearance of any material object changes after a long 
acquaintance with it. This change is, of course, put by 
common sense into the psychological subject; but there is no 
psychological subject. In any case, therefore, natmal objects 
as empirical objects do evolve by being actualized, though it 
would be impossible to define exactly in any given example the 
character of the evolution. We have sufficiently demon- 
strated that in concrete reality any modifications are modi- 
fications of the objects themselves as historical objects, not 
of their representations. The question then is what is the 
relative importance for the objects of such modifications as 
compared with the more general content of these objects, and 
we can perhaps hope for some answer to this question from the 
history of culture, of aesthetic culture in particular. 

However, this is not the central point of the problem. As 
long as we take only single observable changes in the sensual 
content of objects, we have no positive argiunents to oppose 
to the assumption that such changes concern these objects 
only as subjective data and not as self-existing realities. But 
if we take into accoimt the totality of modifications which an 
object undergoes during its empirical existence, the subjec- 
tivistic interpretation proves completely untenable. It is 
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evident that any empirical object, and therefore also the 
mountain, the river, the planet, can have duration in concrete 
empirical time only by being given in a series of actualizations, 
so that the beginning of its empirical existence as real object 
cannot in any case go beyond the beginning of its actualiza- 
tions, that is, beyond the beginning of individual experience 
and thought in general. The only problem which we must 
now boldly face is, whether it can be assumed that it began to 
exist as empirical object with aU the content and meaning 
which it now possesses or whether its content and meaning 
were constructed gradually through an immeasurably long 
series of actualizations, even as the content and meaning of 
other concrete objects like the word or the myth whose origin 
we can trace historically. This alternative would hardly 
even be stated, if it were not for two arguments which seem 
to point toward the first solution. 

The one is an argiunent by analogy, based upon the fact 
that when we find now a sensual object which seems to have 
never before been actually given to anybody — say a mountain 
in the polar region or a telescopic planetoid — ^it is given at 
once with all the characters of a mountain or a planetoid. 
From this it is concluded that when consciousness first began 
to exist it found nature at once possessing all the objective 
characters which it possesses now. But the fact is that, once 
given our present world of nature in general, whatever its 
origin, the content of any new natural object which we 
discover is a mere variation of some already existing contents 
of other natural objects, a variation whose highly developed 
form is now possible only because a long creative development 
of contents has preceded it and because it is itself a creative 
continuation of this development. It is evident that this 
content must be given as a natural object after its discovery, 
since the very process of “discovering an object in nature” 
involves the establishment in actuality of many connections 
between this content and various pre-existing natural objects. 
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SO that by assuming that we have “discovered it in nature” 
we have actually incorporated it into nature; we have made 
the content a part of the natural system, we have given it 
ourselves a meaning similar to those which other objects 
possess within the natural system, and thereby we have 
constructed it as a natural object. If somebody should 
presuppose that there is something, some trans-cultural 
reality imderlying this empirical “moimtain” or “planetoid,” 
that this new object does not resolve itself into a content 
which is a creatively produced variation of other contents of 
already known mountains or planetoids, and an actually 
produced set of empirical connections, he would have to show 
what this underl3dng reality empirically consists in, other- 
wise his conception would be empirically meaningless, since 
an empirically inaccessible reality is nonsense. The only 
way he could show what there is behind this content and 
meaning which constitutes empirically the mountain or 
planetoid would be by historical analysis which, having 
excluded all that in mountains and planetoids is the product 
of the activities of conscious beings, might find something 
original and pre-conscious left in these objects. But we cannot 
teU whether any such discovered remnant really existed in 
fact before all activity or whether it is not a mere creation, a 
product of our own historical analysis, unless we have already 
demonstrated that nature did exist before consciousness, 
which is the very problem we are seeking to prove. From 
the fact that any particular object is given with all the prop- 
erties of a natural object now when our world of nature in 
general is already given, it is evidently impossible to conclude 
that nature itself when first given was given at once with all 
the properties of our present nature. The situations are not 
at all analogous. 

The other empirical argument consists in pointing out that, 
as far as our historical and ethnological researches reach now, 
the content and connection of natural objects do not seem to 
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have changed except by natural causes. This is really the 
converse of the first argument and like it begs the question. 
The answer to the question whether natural objects have 
changed or not during evolution will depend, as we have 
already seen in our first chapter, on the philosophical stand- 
point taken toward this evolution. If we claim that all 
changes of the mechanical, physical, chemical properties and 
relations of objects as given to us are changes of our sub- 
jective views, are pure discoveries of previously existing 
properties and relations, then, of cotirse, we shall say that 
objects have not changed; but this is precisely a matter of 
contention. 

The irrelevancy of these two arguments leaves the problem 
open. The content and the meaning which natural objects, 
like all empirical objects, have for a certain individual depend 
on the spheres of experience and reflection of this individual. 
Whatever a reality may be in itself, for any concrete person- 
ality it is empirically only that which this individual experi- 
ences and reconstructs. Though at any particular moment an 
individual’s passive experience and his active reconstruction 
do not coincide, because his subjectivation is concerned with 
different objects than his objectivation, the limi ts of his total 
sphere of experience tend to coincide with those of his total 
sphere of reflection, for he cannot reconstruct anything he has 
never approximately experienced and he cannot experience 
anything which he has never approximately reconstructed. 
We say approximately because in incorporating into a complex 
an object which he has passively experienced, he modifies it 
in some measure, and no object returns in his passive experi- 
ence with exactly the same characters which it received when 
actively objectivated by him, since it is not a purely personal 
object but is modified also independently of this particular 
individual. Both the sphere of experience and the sphere of 
reflection are thus continually growing by new additions. 
But the growth of the sphere of experience is gradual and 
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parallel to that of the sphere of reflection and vice versa, 
and these two spheres are dependent on each other: the 
individual widens his sphere of e:q)erience by widening 
his sphere of reflection and reciprocally. And the total 
field covered at any moment by both his experience and 
his reflection as developed up to this moment consti- 
tutes what we may call his “sphere of reality,” that is, 
reality as existing for this individual at this moment of 
his evolution. 

We do not need any particular intuition, any “feeling 
ourselves into” the consciousness of another individual in 
order to ascertain objectively how wide and complicated his 
sphere of reality is, because we find a perfectly adequate 
objective criterion in the range of his activity, in the widest 
sense of the term, as manifested in its real resiilts. When 
measured by this criterion, the individual’s sphere of reality 
not only increases during the development of his personality, 
but between the widest limits reached by various individuals, 
respectively, we find very great differences. If we compare 
the widest individual spheres of reality at different epochs 
of the cultural evolution, we find they have enormously 
increased even during the purely historical period of existence 
of the human race. A sociologist tqay affirm that a leading 
individual of five thousand years ago might have been capable 
of embracing by his activity as wide a domain of reality as a 
leading modern individual, but actually, as a matter of fact, 
he did not: the question of his potentialities may have some 
significance within the limits of race psychology, but is 
irrelevant for a philosophical theory of concrete reality. 
And, of course, the difference between the present and the 
past becomes much greater if we leave direct historical testi- 
mony and pass to an indirect reconstruction of the spheres of 
activity of the early representatives of the hiunan race, with 
the help of paleontology and comparative ethnology; and it 
becomes quite incalculable if we go farther still and try to 
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conjecture, not, indeed, about any particular “mental” 
properties, but about the domain or reality embraced by the 
activity of animal beings in the pre-human past. 

Then, the next point which must be kept clearly in view, 
one which results, moreover, from our discussion in a previous 
section of the extensiveness of concrete reality, is that, 
whereas the empirical world at any given moment is not 
limited as objective world to the contents and meanings that 
its objects possess in the spheres of experience and reflection 
of any one individual, it evidently is identical with the total 
reality of all the individuals who live and act in it, with aU 
their spheres of reality taken together. Therefore, at the 
present moment the empirical world includes all that is 
included in the spheres of reality of all the empirically living 
and active individuals, from the greatest scientist down to the 
protozodn. But it includes nothing more. The science of 
nature, from the standpoint and within the limits of the 
naturalistic system, claims that nature includes even now the 
things, properties, and relations which will be discovered in it 
a hundred years from now. But our standpoint here is that 
of concrete historical reality, not of any special ontological 
systematization of this reality. And from the standpoint of 
concrete reality the material reality does not include now the 
contents and meanings which will be given to it in the spheres 
of experience and reflection of some great scientist a hundred 
years from now, any more than art includes now the works 
which will be produced by some great artist a hundred years 
from now, or social life the forms of political organization 
which will be given to social groups a hundred years from now. 
We may try to foresee the direction of the future evolution of 
the concrete empirical material reality, even as we may try 
to foresee the direction of the future evolution of art or of 
political organization, that is as of an evolution dependent 
in a gradually decreasing measure both on the present char- 
acter of reality and on the present direction of active thought; 
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we cannot foresee the future contents and meanings, because 
this would be producing them in advance. 

The same considerations bear on every past stage of 
evolution. The concrete empirical real world contained at 
any past moment everything that was contained in the 
spheres of reality of all conscious individuals living and acting 
in it, and contained nothing more. At periods when in the 
empirical world there were no conscious beings higher than 
the moUusca, the empirical world was the totality of the 
spheres of reality of all conscious, that is, active, beings from 
the moUusca down. 

It may be objected that this conclusion is absurd, for the 
moUusca needed a definite milieu to live in, so their world 
could not have been limited to their own spheres of reality 
but must have been such as we reconstruct it now, for only 
then it could have offered them the necessary conditions of 
existence. Let us again face the problem simply and squarely. 
Of course, the moUusca as the investigating scientist sees 
them now, with such bodies as they now have, can exist only 
in a miUeu of the kind which the scientist reconstructs for 
them. But their bodies, Uke aU bodies, are parts of oiur 
empirical reaUty, are objects of our concrete experience and 
reflection. As objects they determine other objects and are 
determined by them. Now, as parts of our present world of 
experience, they contain, like every other object, aU the con- 
tents and meanings which they have ever possessed for all 
the individuals who have ever experienced and reproduced 
them as objects, and nothing more. Both the bodies of 
actually Uving moUusca and the shells found in old geological 
formations include all we ascribe to them as parts of our 
present nature, but the bodies of moUusca, when the latter 
were the highest conscious beings on earth, did not contain 
aU they do now. As empirical objects they included only 
that which was practicaUy experienced by their owners 
themselves and by other contemporary conscious beings. 
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They were “adapts to their milieu,” even as the bodies of the 
present mollusca appear to us “adapted” to their present 
milieu. But their milieu was then adapted only to them, 
whereas now it is adapted to the bodies of all the innumerable 
superior conscious beings that live and act in this onpirical 
world. Their bodies and their milieu were then both empiri- 
cally all that and only that which they were as objects of their 
practical eiq>erience. 

Whatever may now be the character of natural objects 
within the naturalistic system and whatever may be the range 
of validity of the naturalistic system, in so far as natural 
objects are historical objects, elements of concrete reality, we 
must conclude that their duration has the same form as the 
directly observable duration of cultural objects in the narrower 
sense of the term. AU of them, the bodies of conscious beings 
included, are historical products, developed in content and 
meaning, like all historical objects, through a series of actuali- 
zations; only, in their case, the series has been incomparably 
longer and the development incomparably slower than in the 
case of those cultural objects whose origin we can historically 
follow. 

If this evident conclusion has been usually avoided, even 
by those who have tried to reconcile objective idealism and 
historidsm, it is simply because on the ground of the subject- 
object dualism, the active participation of thought in the 
evolution of objective reality could not be interpreted other- 
wise than by conceiving individual consciousnesses, each of 
which is evidently insufficient to explain alone the objective 
reality, as included in a general consciousness, a Super- 
Consciousness or an Absolute Life or whatever else it may be 
called. As a consequence, philosophers, even those who 
realized that the empirical world can be nothing more than 
what is given of it in experience and reflection, have still failed 
to see that in the early stages of development of experience 
and reflection, it could not have contained more than was 
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given to and actively reproduced by all the individuals 
existing then, for they explicitly or implicitly thought of its 
being also given to that absolute all-embracing Super- 
Consciousness and therefore containing all that this Super- 
Consciousness was supposed to find in it. But this whole 
theory of Super-Consciousness is based on a misunderstanding. 
If reality exists empirically only as experienced and recon- 
structed by conscious beings, the latter exist empirically only 
as experiencing and reconstructing reality, that is, as active 
in it. We cannot assume any consciousness which does not 
manifest itself empirically in the modification of particular 
objects in their content and meaning by individual active 
thought, because consciousness is essentially actuality and 
actuality as we know it is exclusively the actuality of individ- 
uals, each with a limited sphere of experience and a relative 
reality as object-matter of his active and lunited thought. 
To speak of an absolute consciousness is therefore either a self- 
contradiction, if by consciousness we mean what we empiri- 
cally find within our world, or an empty combination of words, 
if we mean something else by it. The same is true of any 
conception of a conscious being which has not actively mani- 
fested itself within our reality. Om concrete empirical world 
as such — ^we do not speak here of the world as conceived in 
one or another rational system — could not have been present 
at its beginning as it now is, either for a Super-Ego, or for a 
Super-Consciousness, or for an inhabitant of Mars, for it is 
in its entire empirical concreteness what it is only for the 
conscious beings who live and act empirically in it and whose 
existence and activity leave traces which can be empirically 
found in it. 

EXISTENCE AND BEALITY 

Having thus shown that the empirical world is entirely 
a world of historically evolved objects and can contain nothing 
but that which has been gradually added to it in actuality 
by the active thought of empirically manifested conscious 
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individuals, we now meet a new di£S.culty. Does the world 
contain all that has been ever added to it, is the process of 
evolution only a process of creation, unaccompanied by 
destruction ? And if there is destruction, as there certainly 
seems to be, how can we account for it ? And supposing we 
do reconcile both creation and destruction, how shall we 
explain the prevalence of creation over destruction which is 
necessary to have produced this world ? 

Again we must subdivide the problem. We exclude the 
question of destruction and production conceived as brought 
about by natural causes. For, in a natural reality, by prin- 
ciple, there can be neither production nor destruction; there 
is only change, that is, production entirely balanced by 
destruction and reciprocally. This problem of change is 
connected with the general problem of the world of nature 
and will therefore be treated separately from the problem of 
concrete reality. Now, what does destruction mean for the 
latter ? 

When a house is burned, what is there destroyed empiri- 
cally, what effect does the burning have on the empirical 
existence of the house? Does it destroy its content? No, 
for the content persists in memory, can be revived at any 
moment. Does it destroy the meaning ? No, for the meaning 
established before can be revived, the acts suggested by it can 
be performed, and, though they can be performed only in 
imagination, still this does not make them unreal. And yet 
something has been certainly modified; the burned house is 
not the same as the standing house. From the standpoint of 
concrete reality, as object-matter of active thought, the 
difference between the new and the old conditions is clear; 
the house is no longer an object of certain activities. Its old 
content remains, but it is no longer enriched by being con- 
nected with other material objects; it may be developed still 
aesthetically, but not physically.- Its old meaning remains, 
but no new material or hedonistic connections are established 
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between it and other material objects or our own bodies. 
It has not ceased to exist, but it has been removed from the 
complex of present material reality. 

Take another example. A speech has been made at a 
meeting. It is and remains an object with a definite content 
and meaning given to it by the speaker and all his listeners. 
But after a time many listeners forget it. It has not ceased 
to exist, for it can always be recalled by others and recon- 
structed; but it has been at least provisionally removed from 
the present spheres of reality of those individuals; it is no 
longer an object of active thought for them. Even those 
who remember it do not perform with regard to it many of 
the actions which were performed at the moment when it was 
made, do not reproduce it as element of the same complexes 
to which it then belonged. 

Let us go farther. There existed an Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. It included technical products, economic values, 
political and social organizations, language, religion, art, 
science — ^in a word, everything a full civilization can contain. 
It disappeared with the ancient Egyptians, and for fifteen 
hundred years little was known about it. Does this mean 
that it has ceased 'to exist? No, because during the past 
century more and more of its objects have been gradually 
reproduced in their content and meaning, and they are still 
the same concrete historical objects, not different ones, in so 
far as the reconstruction is exact. Of course, not all their 
content and not all their meaning has been reproduced, but 
this is only a matter of degree. In fact, the reproduction of 
one or another object, of one or another variation of the 
content or meaning of an object, may be impracticable, but 
it can never be said to be absolutely impossible. And no 
historical object which can be actually revived has ceased to 
exist, however short or long the span of time between its 
successive actualizations, however small or great the variation 
of content and meaning which its new actualization brings 
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with it. Yet there is a fundamental difference between the 
way these historical objects existed in ancient Egjrpt and 
the way they exist for us now. They are not for us objects 
of new actions of the same type as those performed by the 
Egyptians; we do not take them as parts of similar complexes. 
We do not use their technical products for practical purposes, 
their exchange- values are not (or not in the same proportions) 
exchange-values for us, we are little concerned with their 
myths and ritual in our own religious systems, we do not speak 
their language, their science is for us merely a historical datum, 
not a source of our own truth; only their art, their morality, 
their political and social organization, may have preserved 
for us a slight vestige of their old vitality, may influence in a 
minimal way our own art, our own morality, our own social 
life. Their values have dropped out of those systems of 
reality which are now within the limits of our vital interests. 

These three examples, the burning of a house, forgetting 
of an event by an individual, passing away of an old civiliza- 
tion, illustrate the same general principle, which we must now 
take into consideration. 

We postpone provisionally the question how it happens 
that a certain historical object becomes excluded from a 
certain complex of reality, and how it not only is not, but often 
cannot be connected with other values of this complex. Such 
an exclusion implies that the respective domain of reality is 
rationally organized and excludes the given historical object 
by virtue of its organization ; and we shall speak of the rational 
organization of reality later on. Here we are concerned with 
the entire concrete existence of a historical object, independ- 
ent of any special determination it may acquire and special 
conditions to which it may be subjected within one or another 
isolated system to which it may belong. From this general 
standpoint the problem stated above demands that a distinc- 
tion be made between the mere fact of the existence of a 
historical object and the degree of its realness. 
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The concept of existence is, for the concrete historical 
world, retrospective. It bears on all that, and only on that 
which has been already evolved and as far as it has been 
evolved. To exist means simply to be in itself and for itself, 
not merely for actual thought. Of course empirically nothing 
exists which has not been produced by actual thou^t and 
which cannot become again an object-matter of actual 
thought, but as far as already existing it does not depend on 
actual thought for its further enstence. The existence of 
concrete things is neither their pure actuality, nor a pxire 
transcendence of all actuality, but a transcendence of any 
particular actuality and of any number of actualities. An 
object exists only as far as it has been actually created; an 
object that has yet to be created does not exist; possibility of 
being created is not equivalent to potential existence, and this 
differentiates the concrete historical reality from the abstractly 
determined physical reality in which the future may be said 
to exist in the present because it is supposed predetermined 
entirely by the present. However, all the objects which have 
been already created, with all their variations of content an4 
meaning, exist if there is any possibility of their reappearing^ 
in actuality, because here the possibility is not an abstract and 
undetermined possibility of being created (which in the case 
of any particular object approaches zero, since the number of 
objects that can be created is, by the very definition of crea- 
tion, unlimited), but a concrete and determined possibility of 
being revived, which for any particular object is theoretically 
a positive quantity, the number of objects that can be revived 
being always limited. Of course, like every other actualiza- 
tion, the revival itself is a creative act, for it always brings a 
new variation of the revived object, but it is not with the 
variation, only with the object which will include this varia- 
tion, that we are here concerned. And as there is no historical 
object which, once created, could not possibly be reconstructed 
under some, however improbable, conditions, even without 
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the explicit consciousness of its having been created before, 
there is no historical object which, once created, can ever 
cease to exist, even if as a matter of fact it never is revived 
after it once disappears from the domain of actual human 
interests. 

There is a prepossession which has hindered this principle 
from becoming generally recognized, namely, that conscious- 
ness of the continuity of existence is necessary for the conti- 
nuity of the existence of a historical object. This standpoint 
is almost always more or less clearly taken with regard to 
historical objects whose existence seems to depend promi- 
nently on hmnan individuals or societies. It is imagined 
that a historical object can be simultaneously the same for 
several individuals only if they are conscious of its identity 
and have communicated it to each other, that when two 
individuals have simultaneously the same idea, concrete 
remembrance, or concept (for usually an exception is made for 
material objects), it is not one, but two ideas which become 
unified only when each individual knows about the other’s 
having it and refers his own idea to the other’s. In the same 
way also it is assumed that a historical object cannot be 
successively the same for two individuals unless the one to 
whom it has been given later knows that it was given before 
to the other individuals, and it is this knowledge which is 
implicitly supposed to create the continuity of existence, just 
as when two individuals have at a different moment of time 
the same idea without the first having expressed it and directly 
or indirectly communicated it to the second, it is not taken 
to be one, but two ideas. This double assumption is simply 
the product of an erroneous interpretation of a real empirical 
fact. The historical object, whatever it be, possesses always, 
as we know, a certain range of extension, spreads over the 
spheres of experience and reflection of a certain number of 
individuals. Its mere objective existence as element of a 
complex is not affected by the range of its empirical extension; 
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it exists as long as it can be reproduced with this complex, 
and it always can. But its actual influence on other objects, 
the r 61 e it plays in the concrete historical reality, does depend, 
of course, on its extension, and this rdle can decrease to 
approximately zero or increase indefinitely, depending on the 
decrease or growth of the extension of the object. Now, a 
historical object increases in extension by being introduced 
into new spheres of experience and reflection. This intro- 
duction may proceed empirically in various ways, but its 
fundamental mechanism is always the same. A certain 
object which belongs to the spheres of experience and reflection 
of some individuals living now, or which belonged to the 
spheres of experience and reflection of individuals who lived 
years or centuries ago, is objectively an element of a complex 
which has been partly experienced and reproduced by a 
certain individual, so that the latter is already acquainted 
with other elements of this complex, but not with this particu- 
lar one. If, now, this individual reproduces this objective 
connection between the objects with which he is acquainted 
and the element which up to then did not belong to his sphere 
of experience and reflection, he introduces thereby this element 
into his actual sphere of reality as. objectively the same. Of 
course, this object may have for him a somewhat different 
content and meaning than for others, if in their spheres of 
reality it was also an element in other complexes with which 
this individual is not yet acquainted. Thus, when an individ- 
ual approaches a new locality, the material objects of this 
locality become gradually introduced into his sphere of 
experience and reflection and any material object which was 
ever given to others can be given to him because of its connec- 
tions. By getting acquainted with the pictures on Egyptian 
walls he can reconstruct many of the values which were con- 
nected in the past with these pictures. By introducing into 
the spheres of his experience and reflection certain technical 
problems he may repeat, without knowing it, an invention 
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which the same problems have suggested to others. And so 
on. The unknown historical object can be given whenever 
known and given objects, directly or indirectly, suggest it, 
owing to their pre-established connections. And since there 
are innumerable connections between an object and other 
objects of the historical reality, innumerable complexes more 
or less interfering with each other, there are for an individual 
many ways of reaching a certain unknown object and each 
known object may lead to the rediscovery of many others. 

Now, the mechanism of social communication only makes 
this process more rapid and better organized: it permits an 
individxial to suggest to others at once such definite objects 
as he wants to suggest among all the objects with which he is 
acquainted and others are not, and vice versa; it permits him 
to reproduce at once in his sphere such objects as are suggested 
to him among those with which others are acquainted and he 
is not. Thanks to social symbols, words, or signs, the exten- 
sion of historical objects to new spheres of experience and 
reflection becomes intentional and selective, whereas without 
organized communication it is a matter of chance, depends 
on the question whether among the many suggestions which 
actually given objects offer to an individual he happens to 
follow the one which will lead him to the discovery of a certain 
personally imknown object. But the existence of this inten- 
tionally organized passage of objects from the sphere of 
experience and reflection of one individual to that of another 
presupposes the unintentional reproduction of objects as 
given to one individual by another individual; social com- 
munication, far from being the groimd of the inter-individual 
community of objects, is entirely founded upon this com- 
munity. 

This is usually recognized with regard to material objects, 
^ce it is quite evident that symbols could not be the 
vehicle of social communication, if the community of their 
sensual content were not independent of social communica- 
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tion, if each individual could not, on the ground of his own 
sphere of reality, experience and reproduce them by himself; 
and it is equally evident that no social co-operation in the 
material world would be possible if this world were not at 
least in its essential features common to the co-operating 
individuals without their needing to construct this community 
for every common action with the help of social communica- 
tion. Now, the same must be true of all objects; sensual 
contents are not privileged in this respect. In order to have 
a myth, an idea, an economic value, a political or moral rule, 
communicated to me, I must be able to reproduce them 
on the ground of my own experience and reflection; I must 
have within my own sphere of reality the possibility of 
reconstructing for myself the same cultural objects with 
which others are already acquainted, otherwise the help 
offered by social symbols would be lost for me; these symbols 
would not mean to me the same objects as they mean to 
others. Whether I reproduce these objects before or after 
their reproduction has been suggested to me by other individ- 
uals, whether in reproducing them I am conscious that others 
are already acquainted with them or not, has no importance 
whatever for the question of their being the same objects for 
all of us. They are the same w&ether I know it or not, if 
their contents and meanings in my experience are sufficiently 
similar to the contents and meanings they have in the expe- 
rience of others. Social communication can, indeed, help 
me to make my view of the object more similar to that of 
others by suggesting to me how I should determine this object 
to make it similar; but this suggestion would be useless if I 
could not determine it like others in any case, if I did not 
possess in my spheres of experience and reflection all that is 
necessary to reconstruct the complex in which this new object 
will acquire a character similar to that which it possesses for 
others. The consciousness that this object as given to me 
and reproduced by me is the same as the object experienced 
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and reproduced by others presupposes thus that the object 
can be the same without my being conscious of its identity 
in our respective experiences. 

Further, cultural objects in the narrower sense of the term 
— scientific, aesthetic, religious, moral, political, economic — 
can be just as well the object-matter of social co-operation as 
natural reality; and though an intentional and organized 
co-operation requires in both cases that each individual be 
conscious of his reality’s being the same as the reality of 
others, all co-operation, organized or not, would be impossible 
if the objects were not common independently of actual social 
communication, and if thus each individual could not find in 
objects as given to him the modifications which other individ- 
uals, with or without his knowledge, have produced in these 
objects, and if vice versa the modifications produced by him 
could not appear in the experience of others whether the latter 
knew or not who was the author. As a matter of fact, in the 
very beginning of social communication we do not even assume 
that there are differences between objects as given to other 
individuals and objects as given to us; we have to learn this, 
and we are still learning. The ground on which we begin to 
communicate is the general assumption of a universal and com- 
plete identity of objects for all conscious beings, and it is only 
gradually that we qualify it. The philosophical and sociolo- 
gical theories of social communication and of the continuity of 
culture as due to social tradition invert the original empirical 
situation, because they try to interpret it in the light of the 
supposition that human individuals are as many distinct, 
closed, and impenetrable minds within which all objects, or 
at least non-material objects, are supposed to be inclosed and 
whose communication becomes a fundamental, and in fact 
an insoluble, problem. 

Existence, as the common character of all objects which 
have ever been given in the past and can therefore be given 
again with their once acquired content and meaning, applies 
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equally to all of them, whether they happen or not to be within 
the sphere of present activities. But this is not so with respect 
to their “being real,” their “realness,” as we may call the 
character which an object possesses as a part of reality. The 
object is real, as we know, not because of the mere fact of its 
existence within the domain of actual or possible experience, 
but because of the significance which this existence has both 
for active thought and for other objects. What makes 
therefore a concrete object empirically real is not its having 
been produced by old activities, but its being now the starting- 
point for new activities. Realness is not the retrospective, 
but the prospective side of an object; it depends indeed on 
the past, on the connections already established between the 
object and other objects, but depends on them only with 
regard to the future, in so far as those connections are the 
ground for new acts. For it is clear that the more frequently 
an object appears in actuality and the wider grows the sphere 
of its extension, the greater becomes also the number and 
variety of new activities of which it is the object-matter, the 
greater its actual, not merely potential, significance for active 
thought and its influence on other objects. And thus, while 
existence admits no gradations, there are innumerable possible 
degrees of realness, though of courge whatever exists has some 
degree of realness, however slight, however approaching zero, 
for there are no existing objects without any reference what- 
ever, even though only distant and mediate, to the present 
sphere of reality of some conscious beings. 

While existence, once acquired, is never lost, realness 
does not stay changeless, but either increases or decreases 
indefinitely. Its increase is the direct effect of the actual 
growth of an object in extension, of its introduction into new 
spheres of reality. When, on the contrary, an object ceases to 
enter into new connections, other objects take its place in the 
center of active interest, and not only it does not become the 
object-matter of new actions, but even old actions cease to be 
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actually repeated, its importance for activity and its influence 
upon other objects deaease. This may be the effect either 
of that removal of the object from a certain system of reality 
which is destruction proper, or of simple oblivion, that is, of 
other objects and groups of objects actively taking the center 
of present experience and reflection. What is destroyed in 
both cases is neither the content nor the meaning of the object, 
but some of its realness. 

It may happen also that an object which loses some real- 
ness in a certain domain continues to acquire some in another 
domain, that while a certain side of its content and meaning 
ceases to be the object-matter of new activities, another side 
develops even more intensely than before. Thus, an object 
that has lost some of its material realness by physical destruc- 
tion may continue to exist chiefly as a mythological, or aes- 
thetic, or scientific value. We know, for example, that in 
myths which have material realness as their basis the partial 
destruction of this realness is often a necessary condition of 
the development of the myth, and the time is not very remote 
when only happenings and personalities which had ceased to 
be materially real were considered the proper objects of poetry. 

This possibility for an object to increase in realness in one 
line after the destruction of a part of its realness in another 
helps us to imderstand how it is that, while within any particu- 
lar real complex creation may be balanced by destruction or 
the latter may prevail altogether, the whole concrete historical 
reality is ceaselessly and indefinitely growing. And the very 
rate of this growth increases in the measure in which organized, 
systematic, intentional creation of new objects becomes 
gradually superadded to the primary unorganized develop- 
ment of contents and meanings due to those innumerable, 
often insignificant, but continually agglomerating variations 
which all acts of thought add to the reality that is their 
object-matter. 
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THE PRACTICAL ORGANIZATION OF REALITY 

THR METHOD 

The concrete historical reality, as it has been determined 
in the preceding sections, is evidently neither the reality of 
common-sense reflection nor that of science. The chief 
feature of both the common-sense reality and the scientific 
reality which we miss in concrete historical reality is rationality 
of objects and of happenings, for in concrete reality rationality 
is reduced to its minimum, that is, to the possibility of objec- 
tively reproducing by thought each particular determination 
of an object and each particular connection between objects 
within a complex, and even this only approximately, without 
any subordination of these determinations and connections to 
fundamental principles. The world of historical objects 
taken in its concrete totality or any concrete fragment of this 
world is an irrational chaos, and this chaotic character appears 
most clearly when contrasted with the perfect rational har- 
mony of a world conceived as an Aristotelian system of time- 
less ‘'essences’^ or a mechanistic system of eternal laws ruling 
all becoming with iron necessity. However exaggerated such 
conceptions may be, the fact that they have ever been con- 
structed and accepted shows that there must be in empirical 
reality more rational organization than this minimal rational- 
ity of single determinations and connections which we have 
assumed. We have been forced by the demands of philo- 
sophical method abstractly to ignore in the first part of our 
investigation any rational order beyond that necessary mini- 
mum; now it is time to study the origin and character of any 
superior rationality which reality may possess. Admitting 

us 
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therefore that empirical reality is primarily and fundamentally 
a world of historical objects, we may now ask: “How did the 
common-sense reality and the scientific reality originate out 
of this concrete world, what part do they play in it, how much 
objectivity do they possess, and what are their essential 
characters as viewed from the standpoint of complete histor- 
ical experience ?” 

Here we meet again, as in our last chapter, several prob- 
lems of method. First of all, as against the realistic assump- 
tion of a perfect rational order originally inherent in reality, 
we find the idealistic claim that reality of itself, even if 
it has any existence independently of thought, has no rational 
order whatever except while and in so far as it is an actual 
object-matter of thought; the latter is then, in objective 
idealism, conceived as being a universally and tunelessly 
actual, absolute reason, in order to account for the fact that 
individual thought finds some rational organization in reality 
independent of its own actual performances. The methodo- 
logical problem implied in this opposition is evident. If all 
organization of reality is objectively inherent in it, we shall 
have to study only systems of reality in themselves without 
caring for thought, which can do nothing but copy the pre- 
existing order; if, on the contrary, all organization of reality 
exists only as actually produced by thought, we must investi- 
gate systems of thought to reach the essence of the real order. 

However, neither of these methods would be adequate. 
For, on the one hand, our investigation of real objects and their 
connections has shown that, even when an objective real 
complex already exists before some particular activity which 
reproduces it now and here, this actual reproduction not only 
is necessary to have the complex actually given to the individ- 
ual as objectively real, but influences in some, however small, 
measure the complex in its objective reality, and every 
empirical complex, however wide and stable, however real 
it may be now, has originated and grown because of the 
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agglomerated results of past activities. This is true of any 
real complex in so far as empirical, independently of the 
degree of rational organization it may possess. On the other 
hand, any complex produced by actual thought exists after- 
ward, as we have seen, beyond actuality and influences more 
or less future activities by the objective realness which it has 
acquired. Since there is no formal difference between active 
thought as producing a new real complex and active thought 
as reproducing a pre-existing complex, and the same organiza- 
tion of reality which has been once produced by thought can 
afterward impose itself on thought as existing in itself, a 
system of objects is thus, even when first produced, a system 
of reality, not a system of thought. Therefore our method of 
investigating the rational organization of reality can be neither 
realistic nor idealistic: in studying real systems we must take 
into account active thought which produces and reproduces 
them, but we must take it into account not in itself, but in its 
real results, not with regard to its own logical order to which it 
subjects itself in the course of its actual development, but 
with regard to the rational organization of reality which it 
leaves after its actual performance. 

The second important methodological point concerns the 
relation between the rational organization of reality and the 
irrational chaos of the real world taken in its historical con- 
creteness. Most of the philosophies which treat reality as 
originally unorganized, and rational organization as super- 
imposed by logical thought upon the original chaos, assume 
explicitly or implicitly that reality in so far as already objec- 
tivated and distinguished from mere subjective data, that 
is, the reality with which our practical or theoretic reflec- 
tion deals, is always perfectly and equally rational. The 
old realistic conception of one absolute reality is still alive, 
even in the most radical idealism. Irrationality is readily 
granted to subjective data, and idealism willingly assumes 
that the empirical matter of reality is entirely constituted by 
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subjective data; but, in so far as objective reality has been built 
out of these data by giving them a rational form, it is supposed 
to possess a perfect rational order, and if irrationality slips 
into our empirical reproductions of this order, as it often does, 
it is assumed to have its source not in the imperfect rationality 
of the objects and systems of objects, but exclusively in the 
fact that we empirical individuals, because of the imper- 
fections of our reasons, mix subjective data into this rational 
order of objects. How deeply this traditional prepossession 
is rooted is shown by the example of Bergson who, even while 
limiting the objective validity of traditional rationalism, 
still sees in the chaos of experience a problem to be solved, and 
attempts to solve it by assuming, just as the Crerman idealists, 
a duality of orders which produce an appearance of disorder 
for us because we do not distinguish them sufficiently. 

It is clear that under the assumption that reality must be 
either rationally perfect or not be reality at all, but subjective 
data, the distinction between the original irrationality of 
reality and its rational organization has no empirical sig- 
nificance, is a purely formal philosophical analysis of reality 
into two abstract components which necessarily and indis- 
solubly belong together. All irrationality in experience is sup- 
posed completely overcome when we pass from experience to 
reality. The only task of philosophy, by which its method is 
determined, consists then in defining the one perfect order, 
or sometimes the two perfect orders, which constructs reality 
by overcoming the irrationality of experience. 

But om investigation of empirical reality in the preceding 
chapter has led us to the conclusion that irrationality belongs 
to objective reality itself, not only to its subjective reproduc- 
tion, because between subjectivity and objectivity, between 
irrationality and rationality, between diaos and order, the 
passage is continuous; absolute objectivity, absolute ration- 
ality, absolute order, represent the highest limit, absolute 
subjectivity, absolute irrationality, absolute chaos, the lowest 
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lizoit, and it is between these limits that empirical reality fully 
exists as conqrete reality, not as mere approximation to reality; 
and we have seen that to be reality, it needs only to be above 
the lowest, not on the highest, limit. Objective rational 
order may indeed increase for certain parts of the concrete 
reality in various proportions, and for a few parts it may even 
approach to the highest limit; but this growth of rationality 
remains within the total historical concreteness and leaves a 
wide margin or irrationality which may perhaps — ^we cannot 
tell now whether it does or not — diminish, but can never 
disappear. A rationally organized reality demands (i) a 
rational determination of each single object within a system- 
atically organized complex; (2) a rational organization of 
each particular system; (3) a synthesis of many systems under 
one common rational order. But none of these demands can 
be ever fully realized in the empirical world, for each 
encounters a particular difficulty which it can never completely 
overcome. 

First of all, we have seen that no concrete empirical object 
is entirely devoid of the character of subjective datum; it is 
indubitably objective, but it never can lose all dependence on 
subjective experience. And because it always still roots in 
subjectivity, it cannot as object ever rationally be exhausted in 
any system, however completely the latter seems to determine 
it; it win always be incorporated into many other, old or new, 
actuaUy reconstructed or constructed complexes, and will be 
thus concretely an irrational historical object. Being com- 
posed of such objects, concrete reality cannot be fully rational, 
however perfectly organized and unified its systems may be. 

Further, however rational may be the systematic organiza- 
tion of any particular complex of objects, this organization 
evidently cannot exhaust the complex in its ^pirical con- 
creteness. For we know that each actual reproduction of the 
complex modifies the latter, even if in only a slight measure. 
As a part of concrete historical reality, the complex remains 
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for us the same with all its modifications, as long as we want ta 
treat it as the same, for all the personal variations added to it 
during its reproduction can belong to it without destroying its 
unity, since it does not need to be in any particular way self- 
consistent except in so far as it claims to be systematically 
organized. But such variations are necessarily excluded from 
its systematic organization, which by its rational nature must 
be absolutely self-identical. An empirical complex may be a 
rational system, even an almost perfectly organized one, but 
it will be also a concrete complex, transcending its systematic 
organization by its concreteness; it will include besides the- 
objects and connections demanded by its systematic rational- 
ity other objects and connections which may not at all har- 
monize with these demands. Historically, this imjwssibility 
to cover any concrete empirical complex by a systematic 
organization manifests itself very well in the fact that no 
rational system can last empirically without special efforts to 
maintain its organization, for every one of them evolves as 
consequence of the additions which it undergoes in varying 
reproductions and after a time we find instead of the original 
system an empirical complex to which a completely different 
systematic organization must be given because the old one 
no longer corresponds to its empirical reality. 

As to the synthesis of many empirical systems under a com- 
mon rational order, it is evident that without such a synthesis 
reality would remain irrational, even though each particular 
system were perfectly rational ; for the systems would be discon- 
nected and incommensurable with each other; each would have 
an entirely different, unique rationality. But, as we shall see 
in detail later on, no rational s5Tithesis of empirical systems 
can entirely overcome their variety; each system in so far 
as it is empirically distinct is in some measure different from 
others, has some exclusive rationality of its own, some pecu- 
liarity in the way in which it is organized, which is irreducible 
to any common order. Therefore, even if there should be one 
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general order common to all reality, still within the limits of 
this order, reality would in some measure be a chaos of systems, 
besides being, as we have seen, a chaos of objects. This 
irrationality resulting from the variety of systems would be 
completely overcome only if the whole reality were one 
system of objects in which all empirically given systems were 
absorbed. But such an assmnption, which is essentially that 
of Spinoza, evidently contradicts experience. 

The rationality of the real world is thus not an absolute 
order, with logical necessity imposed at once by reason upon 
reality. It is an empirical, partial organization of concrete 
reality and must itself develop in duration and extension 
within the wider concrete development of the historical world; 
it tends continually to mold empirical reality in accordance 
with its own demands, but never succeeds in penetrating and 
ordering that chaos on the ground of which it has appeared 
and grown, cannot impose any of its demands, however small 
or great the latter may be, completely and imconditionally. 
Instead of speaking of the rationality of the real world, it 
would be more exact to speak of its progressive rationalization. 

From this results the fact that in investigating the rational 
organization of reality we must follow the method of genetic 
construction. The passage from that minimum of rationality 
which we have assumed in the preceding chapter to the highest 
level of order which empirical reality can attain, must be made 
stej) by step, following the different stages of comprehensive- 
ness and rational perfection which the real empirical systems 
and groups of systems found in our historical reality actually 
possess. We cannot, however, assume generally that the 
logical hierarchy of these different stages corresponds to the 
order of their historical development, that the entire reality 
which is being rationalized had to pass first through all lower 
stages of rational organization before a higher stage could 
appear at all. For if it is clear that in any continuous line of 
development a higher stage cannot be reached imtil the lower 
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ones have been passed, still there may be in the evolution of 
reality many continuous lines of development independent of 
each other, and rational organization may be more highly 
developed in certain domains of reality than in others. 

The third methodological problem is coimected with the 
respective rdles of theoretic and non-theoretic activities in 
organizing concrete reality. This problem is important be- 
cause of the old intellectualistic prepossession according to 
which all thought, in so far as bearing upon reality, is ulti- 
mately reducible to theoretic thought; that is, whenever om 
thought gets in touch with objective reality, there is some, 
however rudimentary, knowledge. We find this prepossession 
implied even in such philosophies as those which explicitly 
recognize the priority of “practical” activity, meaning by 
this term, activity which tends to modify its objects really. 
Thus, in Bergsonism practical activity is treated as fimda- 
mentally possessing the same kind of objective bearing as 
theoretic activity, so that any objective order which science 
or philosophy accepts is already involved in practical experi- 
ence; in certain varieties of pragmatism, practical activity is 
supposed to use theoretic thought whenever it rises above 
personal data and associations of data and opposes reality to 
itself, so that whenever there is objective reality given as such 
there is knowledge. 

But we have seen already that not only theoretic activity, 
but all activity bears upon objective reality as conscious 
thought upon its object-matter. Reality is accessible to our 
reflection even without being the object-matter of our knowl- 
edge, for reflection means not only theoretic reflection, but all 
actual thought which objectivates data as contents and incor- 
porates them into complexes. It needs indeed logically 
organized thought in order to organize reality rationally; but 
we find logical thought wherever there is selection of objects 
and standards of validity, and there are other types of selection 
than those based on theoretic ideas, other standards of validity 
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than those of theoretic logic. Non-theoretic activities are 
therefore perfectly able to create a rational organization of 
objects without the help of theoretic reflection, tiiough, as we 
shall see later on, the latter greatly facilitates this task. The 
very fact that the practical importance of theoretic ideas is 
tested by practical activity proves that there is in the real 
world some rationality independent of theoretic reflection and 
which thus can be only the product of practical activity work- 
ing alone. Whatever may be the part of knowledge in ration- 
alizing the world, it certainly finds at every step some objective 
systematic order ready and constructed without its participa- 
tion. On a high stage of culture we do see indeed the practical 
organization of reality mostly developing planfully, with the 
help of theoretic generalization and abstraction, but this de- 
velopment is preceded by and grafted upon a much slower 
and less critical development of rationality under the influence 
of activities which make little if any use of knowledge, and 
such activities are still continually going on all around us; 
theoretically controlled practice is still only a current in the 
sea of non-controlled practice. 

It is this pre-scientific rationality which we must study 
first of all before we pass to the investigation of the rational 
order which science tends to impose upon the world, whether 
directly or through the intermediary of the practical activity 
which it controls. For even if historically knowledge had 
developed simultaneously with practice, which it evidently 
did not, there would be still two reasons for which the study 
of the practical organization of reality would be logically prior 
to that of its theoretic order. The first reason is implied in 
what we have just said, that knowledge in so far as applied in 
practice finds already some pre-existing rationality, and we 
caimot understand the part it plays in controlling practical 
activity without knowing what is this rationality with which 
theoretic control has to count. The second reason is con- 
tained in the very nature of knowledge as historical product: 
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whatever may be the order which knowledge when ready 
imposes upon its object-matter, knowledge itself is also a part 
of the historical reality, the ideas which constitute its body are 
also historical objects, and the activity of which these ideas 
are the results is not only a theoretic activity in so far as it 
knows other objects, but is also a practical activity in so far 
as it produces and modifies these particular objects called 
theoretic ideas. It is impossible to imderstand the theoretic 
order which systems of ideas give to the reality upon which 
they bear, which they “know,” without having investigated 
first their own rational organization which, as a product of 
practical activity, must possess all the fundamental char- 
acters which practical activity gives to its object-matter 
independently of theoretic reflection. For systems of ideas, 
just as any practical systems, can be produced without a 
reflective theoretic control of the practical activity which 
produces them; this control, in the form of scientific self- 
criticism and philosophical reflection about methods, appears 
here as late or even later than in other practical fields. 

We start therefore, in accordance with the methodical 
principles established above, by stud)dng the practical 
organization of reality as a product of active organizing 
thought gradually developing from lower to higher, that is, 
from less to more comprehensive and rationally perfect forms. 

THE SYSTEM OF OBJECTS IN THE COURSE OF ITS ACTUAL 
CONSTRUCTION 

It should be remembered that whatever rational organiza- 
tion there may be in reality, whether narrow or comprehensive, 
imperfect or perfect, the organization which we empirically 
find is always the one given by us to the systems which we are 
constructing in actuality from actually experienced objects 
and by actual reflection. We may be able to transcend this 
actually realized rationality by extending it, also through 
actual reflection, beyond the limits of the system which we are 
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constructing, by practically postulating the possibility of its 
application to other empirical complexes and realizing this 
postulate. We may be also able to turn other ready systems 
into objects, to treat them as actually given contents with 
actually suggested meanings, and thus construct in actuality 
a system of systems, a system of which other systems are 
mere elements within the limit of present activity. But we 
have no means of ever discovering any rational organization 
which we could not actually construct ourselves, directly 
or indirectly, nor even of ascertaining whether there is any 
such rationality transcending the possibilities of our con- 
structive activity. Of course, this construction is usually the 
reproduction of an organization which preceded our present 
activity, and we know this because a certain way of system- 
atizing given objects often suggests itself to us with an almost 
invincible authority; but our reproduction is always active 
for the very reason that it is actual; it always implies some 
possibilities, however slight, of not exactly following the 
suggestion, of modifying or supplementing the system which 
we reproduce. Between reproducing and producing there is 
only a difference of degree of creativeness; but reproduction 
and production both equally involve actual construction. 
Construction being the only way of bringing systematic 
organization into experience, constructive activity, more or 
less creative, is the only possible source of all empirical ration- 
ality. The only systems which I can experience are the 
systems which I can actually construct, and the systems which 
I can construct are either created now or have been already 
actually created. If we want therefore to understand the 
rational organization of reality, we must study the way in 
which rationality is created by the activity which constructs 
systems of objects. 

We have seen in studying the object that any connection 
whatever actually established between two given objects 
implies an actual modification of these objects, a new variation 
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of meaning given to the first of them and a new variation of 
content given to the second. In a word, every actual con- 
nection between objects is practical, meaning by this term, 
productive of some reality. The actual construction or 
reconstruction of a complex of objects is merely a series of 
such elementary practical connections. Since a system of 
objects in so far as empirical is a rationally organized com- 
plex, the actual organization of a system must thus be also 
practical in its essential features. The difference between an 
unorganized complex and a rationally organized system can 
manifest itself empirically, in the course of their actual con- 
struction, only by a practical unity, a practical order which the 
system possesses and the complex lacks. The practical 
modifications of the objects composing the system must be 
subordinated to some fimdamental modification of reality 
produced in the course of actual experience and reflection, and 
this subordination must be the source of all rational organiza- 
tion of the system. 

Now, there is only one way in which such a subordination 
can be effected; it is the conscious creation of a new object 
with the help and on the groimd of pre-existing objects, which 
constitutes the task of every intentional activity. For the 
essential feature of the latter is that it tends to introduce, with 
the help of a single, more or less multiform but unified, series 
of activities, some empirically ascertainable real modification 
into a certain sphere of the empirical reality; that it tends to 
produce a status empirically different from but as real as the 
status which constituted its starting-point. This new status 
must include a new content — otherwise it would not be 
empirically given; and a new meaning connecting this content 
with others — otherwise it could not be real. This is enough to 
characterize it, within the limits and from the standpoint of 
the actual organized and intentional activity, as a new object, 
though if we look at it from the standpoint of the whole 
concrete empirical reality beyond the limits of the actual 
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intentional activity, it may be either a mere insignificant 
variation of some already existing historical object or a whole 
system of objects which for the present purpose is treated as 
one object; and the creation of a new object requires the use 
of several pre-existing objects as concrete real ground, whose 
partial modifications are made to co-operate in producing the 
content and the meaning of this new object. Intentional 
creation requires thus a selection of certain particular objects 
and an organization of actual practical connections between 
these objects in view of a certain common result; it requires, 
in a word, the actual formation of an organization 0} objects. 

For instance, even such an elementary intentional activity 
as the consumption of food creates a content which within the 
limits of this activity is new — the set of experiences which 
constitute this particular “experience of satisfied hunger.” 
This content receives a definite meaning by being actually 
connected with the body as given to the acting individual, a 
meaning which characterizes it as organically real and dis- 
tinguishes it from a merely imagined experience of satisfied 
himger. This activity clearly needs for the realization of its 
intention, for the production of this relatively new object, that 
several pre-existing objects be selected, for instance, various 
parts of the body involved in the perception, apprehension, 
preparation, and consumption of food, the food itself, and 
probably also some other objects within the individual’s 
sphere of e3q)erience; and it needs also that these values be so 
connected and their actual modifications so combined as to 
produce together this one particular result. Or take an 
example where the whole question appears still clearer, the 
production of a piece of furniture by a carpenter. Here the 
new content, the size, shape, color/ resistance, weight, etc., of 
the piece of furniture, has to be determined on the ground of 
definite previous experiences, by analogy or contrast with 
definite existing contents, such as models, properties of the 
raw stuff from which the piece of furniture is to be composed. 
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etc. This content acquires the meaning of a physical object 
by all the coimections with the carpenter’s body, his instru- 
ments, his materials, his environment, etc. All these objects 
necessary to give the new object its sensual content and its 
physical reality have to be intentionally selected out of the 
whole complexity of the carpenter’s experience and actually 
organized with the special view of creating this one particular 
object; their intercoimection for the given practical result is 
superadded to all other connections which existed between 
each of them and the rest of empirical reality, and thus 
without ceasing to be concrete historical objects, they become 
elements of a specific organization within which they are 
really ordered in a special way. 

This practical actual organization of objects for the 
creation of a new object evidently does not mean that active 
thought, ignoring the concrete chaos of empirical reality, 
follows a pre-existing and ready rational system, but that it 
gradually evolves a rational system out of the more or less 
chaotic complex or group of complexes empirically given to it. 
At any stage of this evolution we find a vague empirical 
complex within which some rational order is more or less 
definitively outlined, but in which there is much which does not 
belong to this rational order, many objects that are not 
needed for the production of this particular new object as 
already determined, many connections that do not co-operate 
for the particular result which is intended. Only when a 
certain result has already been achieved, when the activity 
has been finished, we can say in looking retrospectively upon 
the past evolution of this activity that it has selected the very 
objects and all the objects necessary to produce this particular 
result; that it has organized them rationally in the only way 
by which this result could be obtained. But as long as we are 
actually constructing this organization, it does not exist for 
us in any form as an order of pure reality objectively ready 
and independent of our experience and reflection: it has to be 
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actively produced from the chaos of our present sphere of 
concrete empirical reality. This holds true even when the 
organization which we are actually constructing is merely 
a reproduction of some pre-existing and fixed system; the 
latter can actually exist for us as a system only by being gradu- 
ally built within that part of the concrete historical world 
which is actually accessible to us, thanks to an active selection 
of objects and an active systematization of these objects, and 
this selection and systematization are always practical, have 
always some actual modification of our reality in view. And 
since a system, however perfect, however objective and 
impersonal it may be when taken abstractly and exclusively 
in its objective rational order, is also always an empirical 
complex; it is dependent on its actual reproductions for the 
empirical preservation of its rationality in the concrete 
evolution of the historical world. In other words, any 
rational system of objects, just as any particular object, can 
be historically real, can remain within the domain of actual 
interests only by being actually reproduced; otherwise, 
though having once been constructed it always possesses 
existence, it gradually loses realness. The practical organiza- 
tion of objects in actuality is thus both the source of new 
systems and the ground of the realness of old systems. We 
shall take it here in its first rdle with regard to the new systems 
which originate in it; but we must remember that it remains 
always the empirical background of every one of those 
stabilized and more or less perfect existing systems whose 
internal rationality we are going to investigate. • 

The essential feature of all actual organization of objects 
is thus evidently its dynamic character. The system which 
activity gradually constructs for the creation of a new object, 
including this new object itself, is evolving in its totality 
during the whole period of its actual formation. In so 
far as thus evolving, it cannot be exactly assimilated to any 
pre-existing rational organization of the real world; it is not 
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a part of an objective rational reality. On the contrary, in 
order to be incorporated into it, objects must be taken out of 
all pre-existing complexes, rational or not, to which they 
belong; all their pre-existing connections must be ignored 
except those by which they are fit to become the elements of 
the actual dynamic organization, and which ones among their 
connections may be thus utilized for the present purpose can 
be discovered only by actually reproducing them. We must 
therefore, in studying the actual dytikmic organization of 
objects, carefully avoid the error of ascribing to it such 
characters as only ready systems can possess. 

Thus, first of all, it must be realized that, though the 
actually established organization of objects implies inten- 
tionaliiy, it does not imply finalUy. The latter develops 
indeed by degrees, and we shall follow its development; but 
it develops on the ground of the former imder certain special 
conditions. All we mean by calling a certain activity inten- 
tiomd is that it makes such a selection among the objects 
which are its object-matter and gives to the selected objects 
such modifications as to have these modifications combine in 
producing a new object, which, in the measure it is produced, 
takes its place in the set of the selected objects as part of the 
same sphere of reality. But this does not imply yet the 
existence of a conscious aim; that is, the determination in 
advance of the object which is going to be produced. The 
conception of the aim has arisen on the ground of the dualism 
of object and subject, of real things and subjective unreal 
representations. The aim is taken as the future real thing 
represented before being realized, and activity is conceived as 
the realization of this imreal representation, so that the aim 
is supposed to be ready before activity begms and to determine 
the latter. In fact, however, at the moment when the aini is 
“represented,” activity has been already going on for some 
time and this “ representation ” is its result in so far as achieved 
at that moment; the further realization of this representation 
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is the continuation of the same activity, its second part which 
would be impossible if it had not been preceded by the first 
part. 

We shall see later in detail why and how does the 
continuous empirical activity become thus divided into two 
parts, and how the first part, the creation of the “repre- 
sentation,” becomes qualified as “subjective,” “unreal,” and 
not belonging to the activity proper. The general reason for 
this division lies in the very progress of practical organization 
of concrete reality, and the division is justified from the 
standpoint of practice and of science in so far as subservient 
to practice; but this division can be understood only if taken 
on the more primary ground of concrete empirical reality and 
thought. From this more fundamental standpoint, it is clear 
that although the “represented” aim has less realness than 
the “ realized ” aim, the difference is only one of degree. Only 
nothingness is unreal. The active development by which the 
aim becomes defined and its content and meaning partly 
determined, is in its nature, even if not always to the same 
degree, a development as creative as the further realization 
of this aim by which it will become a material or social object. 
Some reality is produced which was.not there before; but it is 
produced step by step, from non-existence to the less real 
existence of the “representation,” from that to the more real 
existence of a materialized technical product, of an accom- 
plished work of art, of an established social institution, etc. 
We may divide, practically or theoretically, this production 
into sections and the division may be very real, but there 
always remains a continuous imdercurrent uniting the 
separated sections. Fundamentally, in view of this essential 
continuity of the action, the “ represented ” product is the same 
concrete object as the fully realized product, only taken at a 
lower stage of its realization. The picture whidi the artist 
has drawn in his imagination and the picture whidi afterward 
appears upon the canvas are one and the same picture; the 
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conception of a political institution genninating in the con- 
sciousness of a statesman and the ready political institution 
realized in the state are objectively one and the same histori- 
cal object, the political institution at different stages of its 
becoming. 

Thus, to say that the futmre result can be in some way 
given before being realized is from the standpoint of concrete 
reality equivalent to the proposition that something can exist 
before existing. The future result is given only in the very 
measure in which it is realized. The aim cannot pre-exist 
in consciousness at a moment when it has not yet begun to 
be realized, for its appearance in consciousness is precisely a 
part of its realization. The provisional determination of the 
content and meaning of the aim to be attained is already a 
partial attainment of this aim, for this attainment from the 
beginning to the end is precisely nothing else but a progressive 
determination of the content and meaning of the new object. 
If the future object is at a certain moment represented by 
analogy with some pre-existing, formerly experienced object, 
this means that this pre-existing object with some of its content 
and meaning is introduced into the actually constructed 
organization as a material for the creation of the new object; 
that the content and meaning of the latter are by this very 
introduction determined in certain respects on the ground of 
pre-existing reality and are already in some measure realized. 
The determination is not definitive; we do not know yet what 
use subsequent acts will make of this material, precisely 
because the mere introduction of some pre-existing object as 
a model for the new object is not enough to determine the 
whole content and meaning of the latter; it gives only a pro- 
visional and partial determination, which will become defini- 
tive and complete only after a more or less long series of 
creative acts, and only the totality of these acts will determine 
the new object as more or less similar or dissimilar to the pre- 
existing object taken as a model; that is, as material wMch, 
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together with many other materials, will contribute to make 
the new object. 

Another serious mistake which must be avoided in diar- 
acterizing the practical organization of objects in actuality is 
stating the problem in terms of an ideal or real adapta- 
tion between the active being and the pre-existing reality. 
The conception of ideal adaptation is inherent in the current 
belief that the active subject consciously selects in advance, 
from among pre-existing objects, those which, by their nature 
as determined independently of the present activity, are apt 
in themselves to be the means for the realization of the end 
which, though set freely, must be set so as to be attainable 
with such means as reality puts at the subject’s disposal. Hie 
theory of real adaptation treats activity as causally determined 
by the given conditions, objective and subjective; the or- 
ganization of objects in activity is a product of the reciprocal 
adaptation between the subjective and objective conditions, 
the individual and his environment. 

Each of these conceptions is based on a misunderstanding. 
If we take the active being in the idealistic sense as the con- 
scious subject, the source or the synthetic unity of actions, then 
it does not adapt itself to any reality; nor does it adapt any 
reality to itself, because it is the very activity which takes the 
existing reality for its object-matter, and the concept of adap- 
tation cannot be applied at all to the relation between activity 
and its object-matter. By taking reality as its object-matter, 
the active subject modifies it, and if in a certain case a certain 
object appears in his present activity with the character of an 
end and other objects with the characters of means, it is 
because by modifying them he has actively given both these 
characters to the respective objects simultaneously and with 
reference to each other, because by determining an object as 
something which actually is being reached by him with 
certain means he has made it an end, and by determining, 
vice versa, some objects as something with the help of which 
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creation this reciprocal adaptation becomes immediately 
realized by each act, since eadi act is independent and does 
not have to combine with others; in organized activity, 
reciprocal adaptation between the old and the new becomes 
a complicated task whose importance grows with the impor- 
tance of the total modification of empirical reality which has 
to be realized by one organization of co-operating acts. 

But the task is not imposed upon activity from the outside 
and in advance; it is undertaken and fulfilled by activity 
itself and within its own limits. The measure and the manner 
in which the new object has to be adapted to pre-existing 
reality depends on the choice which we have already made 
among pre-existing objects in order to determine the con- 
tent and meaning of the new object from the standpoint 
of past experience; the measure and the manner in which 
pre-existing reality has to be adapted to the new object 
depends on the content and meaning which we have 
already given to the latter. The task is undertaken and 
fulfilled gradually and continuously in the very course of 
activity. 

Every new determination of the new object with the help 
of that set of pre-existing objects which we have already 
selected from the concrete empirical reality as the particular 
field of our action forces us to modify this field, to introduce 
some more objects into it and to establish some new con- 
nections; and this modification of the already given field of 
action forces us to determine in some new way our new object. 
The latter is a dynamic, gradually constructed center of a 
dynamic, gradually effected, partial systematization of pre- 
existing reality, a center whose own determination in content 
and meaning continually increases with the growth of the 
sphere organized around it and which reciprocally, with the 
growth of its own determination, becomes more and more 
important as a basis for the selection and determination of the 
objects constituting this sphere. Whether this systematiza- 
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tion of pre-existing reality constitutes an important new 
-addition to the rational organization which already existed 
within the historical world before the action started, or 
whether it only reproduces with slight variations a fragment 
of this organization, depends on the relative concrete novelty 
of the object which is being created; and vice versa, the 
degree of novelty of the new object when viewed from the 
standpoint of the total historical reality depends on the degree 
of novelty of the organization of old objects developed during 
its creation. The ultimate reason of the relative novelty of 
both is the relative originality of the action. 

Examples of such a gradual reciprocal adaptation between 
the old and the new are particularly clear in all those activities 
in which the creative effort is not chiefly concentrated in the 
first, inventive and organizing, part of the action, as it is in 
certain industrial activities, but has to be continued up to the 
end. Thus, a social reformer who wants to create a new 
institution must continually adapt the content and meaning 
of this institution to the existing social reality, and continually 
modify social reality in adaptation to the institution as already 
formed. The institution becomes the center around which 
and with regard to which he organizes social objects as they 
gradually become utilized for the realization of his intention. 
In the beginning the new social value is mostly determined in 
its content from the standpoint of the meaning given in the 
course of this activity to certain pre-existing social values: it 
has to satisfy certain needs which the social reformer has 
observed in society; it has to be similar to or different from 
certain other institutions which he knows; it has to possess 
certain characters which make it realizable with the help 
or in spite of the hindrance of some existing beliefs, laws, 
customs, traditions, economic values, social personalities, etc. 
Gradually, as the content of the new institution becomes 
realized, it imposes more and more definite demands on the 
pre-existing reality; the social reformer, in order to give the 
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Aere’s and lasts through many individual now’s, the modifi- 
cation will be almost lost in the total evolution of the concrete 
historical object. There are indeed objects which are less 
real and with regard to which the direct creative power of the 
act manifests itself more clearly. Such are, for instance, new 
intellectual and aesthetic objects. Sut even there the indi- 
vidual cannot give to the product of his act the full degree 
of realness which other, already existing objects of this kind 
possess without at least the help of words, spoken or written, 
or some other sensual symbols. 

The instrument is an object which permits us to overcome 
this limitation. Its essential rdle is to intensify the degree of 
realness of the modification which active thought produces by 
putting at the disposal of the latter the accumulated results 
of innumerable past activities; it is an object intermediary 
between thought and other objects. This r61e would be 
impossible if it were not for two characters of the empirical 
world: first, that the concrete object has both content and 
meaning and its content is the product of activities different 
from those which produce its meaning, it is the expression of 
different connections; secondly, that the world of objects is 
not an absolute reality, that objects and connections are not 
all on the same level, but present iimumerable gradations as 
to their realness, all the way from a momentary personal 
“illusion” to the oldest and most fixed “material thing.” 
Thanks to the first character of the object, a modification of 
the content of an object may prepare the ground for a com- 
pletely different modification of its meaning by which the 
content of another object will be affected, and thus the first 
object may become the medium of an indirect influence upon 
other objects. As a result of the second character of the 
empirical world of historical objects, the content of an object 
may be not only the expression of different connections, but 
of connections less real than its meaning; it may possess a 
smaller degree of realness, so that a relatively small and there- 
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fore easy modification of the former may open the way for a 
modification of the latter, which is much more important from 
the standpoint of the historical reality in general, has a wide 
influence upon other objects, and thus helps produce at once 
some deep and very real modification in the content of these 
other objects. An activity which uses instruments can reach 
a more real effect with less creative power than if it had no 
instrtrment at its disposal, for it profits by the fact of the 
coexistence in the instrument of a relatively easily modifiable 
content with a highly extensive and fixed meaning, and it 
thus obtains, by using the modification of the former as a 
basis for the modification of the latter, an increase of the 
realness of its results. Moreover, it can use a whole series 
of instruments so arranged that a relatively smaller modi- 
fication of each preceding instrument leads to a more impor- 
tant modification of each succeeding instrument', and the 
degree of realness of the modifications thus produced may grow 
indefinitely from the minimum found in a modification of the 
present personal “image of an object” up to the widest and 
most important material or social changes. 

Examples illustrating this effect of instruments of various 
degrees of complexity are easily foimd in all spheres of activity. 
Take, for instance, a political institution. Its content is 
constituted by a small number of social personalities whose 
political character is defined by the constitution; its meaning 
consists in all its national prestige and legal influence, in the 
suggestion of all the acts performed by all the members of the 
nation in accordance with the demands which the institution 
puts upon them. By influencing this small group of political 
personalities, we can give to a social act which we want to 
perform the whole social realness of the institution as real 
background and produce through its intermediary an effect 
upon the social and political life of the coimtry greater than 
the effect which we could produce by acting on the social 
group directly, in the very proportion in which it is easier to 
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influence a few political leaders than to change the mean- 
ing which the political institution has in the eyes of the 
nation. 

The human body is a S3rstem of instruments — central and 
peripheral nervous systems, muscles, bones, etc.— which by a 
series of gradations increase the real efficiency of active 
thought from the minimum of an actual coimection of personal 
data to the high degree of a material movement. S3rstems, 
somewhat different in their construction and starting at the 
point where the organic system ends, that is, with an act 
manifested by a movement of the body, are found in technique 
where a proper S 3 aithesis of a series of instruments permits us 
to put a train into motion or to light thousands of street 
lamps by merely pressing an electric button with a finger. 
Here we see with particular clearness how an insignificant and 
therefore not very real modification of an instrument, because 
of an agglomeration of results, leads to a modification possess- 
ing an incom{>arably higher degree of realness. Different 
again in its secondary characters but similar in its essential 
significance is the part played by the mathematical symbol in 
which the idea of some physical law is formulated ; the concept 
of the law, by being symbolically expressed, exercises through 
the intermediacy of its formula an influence upon the entire 
system of physics which its creator could never give it directly 
by acts of theoretic thought alone. 

In interpreting these examples on the groimd of concrete 
experience, we must, of course, put provisionally aside all the 
explanations which the sociologist, the biologist, the physicist, 
the logician, may give from the standpoint of his conception 
of reality about the way in which the instrument acts. Thus, 
from the physical standpoint there is no growth of reality 
occurring between the pressure of a button and the movement 
of a train or the appearance of street lights in a dty; there is 
only a process of transformation of energy started by the pres- 
smre, dining which the total quantity of energy in the world 
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remains the same. But this explanation is already the prod- 
uct of a long evolution, first of practical systems, secondly 
of systems of theoretic ideas drawn from the practically 
systematized reality. The rejection of creation is the essential 
principle of physical explanations, whereas creative growth is 
the essential feature of the empirical world. From the stand- 
point of present empirical activity, the modification produced 
in the instriunent with the help of a movement of the human 
body is incomparably less real than the modification produced 
in other objects with the help of this instrument, and a naive 
observer who does not yet know an3rthing about the principle 
of conservation of energy and is not accustomed to see such an 
accumulation of results will invariably express his astonish- 
ment at this accumulation in searching for more original 
activity than that actually performed. In fact, ivithin the 
limits of the present action the instrument cannot possibly be 
defined as a mere medium transferring modifications; it must 
be conceived as increasing the realness of the modification. 

Even physical science cannot deny that it does perform 
this r 61 e, only it tries to explain it away by assuming that the 
accumulation of reality noticeable between the begiiming and 
the end of the instrumental action is due to the fact that action 
draws into the system of objects which it uses to attain its 
result some pre-existing real power stored in the outside world, 
which is interpreted as utilizing ready energy. But this 
presupposes that activity finds its means ready in pre-existing 
reality which, as we have seen in the preceding section, is 
false. “ Utilizing the energy ” of an outside object is precisely 
using this object already as instrument within the action to 
obtain an increase of reality. The object has acquired the 
character of an instrument only by being incorporated into a 
dynamic practical organization of objects; it is not used as 
instrument because it possesses utilizable energy but is 
characterized as possessing utilizable energy because it can be 
used as instrument. 
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Another scientific assumption concerning the instrument 
must be aJso excluded from the fimdamental empirical defini- 
tion of the latter: it is the principle that the modification 
produced in the instrument must be of the same order as the 
modification produced with Us help in other objects; that to 
produce physical change with the instrument it is absolutely 
and always necessary to act physically upon the instrument; 
that a social effect must have necessarily a social cause 
(Durkheim); that an influence which is psychological in its 
consequences must be psychological in its nature; that 
scientific ideas can be affected only by logical reasoning, etc. 
As a matter of fact, the modification produced with the help 
of the instrument is always different from that produced in the 
instrument, since it is based on different connections. The 
range of die differences is quite indefinitely wide. Empiri- 
cally, the pressure of a button is probably as much different 
from the appearance of electric light as is the “desire to walk” 
from walking, or the plan of battle constructed by a general 
from the attack performed by his soldiers, or the modification 
of symbols in a mathematical formula from the modification 
of scientific ideas to which it indirectly leads. 

In concrete experience objects are not absolutely divided 
into physical and psychical, social and ideal. This division of 
reality into different orders is a product of rational systemati- 
zation, and we shall study it presently. But it is only super- 
imposed upon concrete reality; it only partially determines 
concrete objects; any concrete object can belong to all these 
orders. Since from the standpoint of concrete experience the 
modification of an instrument may be indefinitely different 
from the modification of another object which is produced with 
the help of this instrument, it is contrary to all fundamental 
characters of empirical reality to assiune that an action may 
not, by using instruments, pass from one order of reality to 
another. The consequence of this assmnption is well known: 
it is the introduction of impassable gulfs between the “physi- 
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cal” and the psychical,” between either the physical or the 
psychical and the “ social,” between the physical, the psychical 
or the social, and the “ideal” domain. But activity crosses 
these gulfs all the time and this fact can be imderstood only 
if we realize that it is precisely the instrument which permits 
it to do so, because every instrument as real object is real in 
several domains at once. Thus, the influence exercised by the 
psychical upon the physical and vice versa is possible only 
because our oldest and primary instrument, our body, is 
originally, as a part of concrete reality, neither psychical nor 
physical, and thus can become in a rationalized reality a part 
of both the psychical and the physical orders and serve as 
intermediary to any activity which passes from one of these 
orders to the other. The influence of the physical or psychical 
upon the social, and reciprocally also, presupposes that the 
chief instruments of all social activities — other human person- 
alities — are originally neither physical nor psychical nor social, 
but can belong to all three orders by various connections and 
thus an activity which uses them can f>ass freely from the 
social order into the physical or psychical order or vice versa. 
Finally, the influence which physical, psychical, social activi- 
ties have upon the order of theoretic ideas and vice versa is 
possible only because the primary instrument of theoretic 
activities — the symbol — ^is neither physical nor psychical nor 
social nor ideal originally, but can by its various sides belong 
to any one of these orders and thus serves as intermediary 
between the ideal and the social, the psychical, or the physical 
creation. 

Before we pass to the investigation of the part played by 
the instrument in the practical rationalization of reality, we 
must take into consideration the point that the use of an 
instrument is not determined in advance by its concrete 
nature alone. There is, as we know, no rational connection 
whatever between the content of an object and its mean- 
ing, and no way of telling in advance how its meaning will 
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be affected by«a certain modification of its content. Two 
instnunents, or the same instrument at different moments, 
may lead to completely different results when directly modi- 
fied in a similar way, and, on the contrary, may lead to similar 
results while being modified each in a different way. It must 
be realized also that a modification of the content of an 
instrument does not bring automatically any modification in 
those objects upon which we want to act through this instru- 
ment; it only creates in the instrument a basis for a new act 
which on account of this basis will be able to produce a more 
important modification in some other object than it could do 
without it. We shall see later under what special circum- 
stances a causal sequence of changes develops, so that a change 
of one object leads to a change in another object without — 
or, more exactly, almost without — the help of a new act. But 
this is not the original condition. The introduction of an 
instrument does not diminish the amount of activity; on 
the contrary, where only one act was necessary, the instru- 
ment requires two at least; only it increases the importance 
of the results in a much higher proportion. Once intro- 
duced the instrument may be perfected, and it is this per- 
fecting which has the effect of diminishing the amount of 
activity necessary to have the instrument work. Originally 
activity must rationalize the instrument along with the 
rationalization of the reality for which the instrument has 
to serve. It must establish a fixed correspondence between 
a certain change of the content and a certain change of the 
meaning of the instnunent by determining both of them with 
reference to each other; it must direct the change of the 
meaning by turning the instrument to a specific use, by 
taking it as intermediary for the production of specific 
changes in specific objects; in a word, it must make it a 
definite instrument by introducing it, together with other 
objects, into the dynamic organization constructed for the 
creation of a new object. 
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There is one fundamental difference between the instru- 
ment and all other objects which activity uses in organized 
creation. While active thought is perfectly free in dealing 
with any empirical objects, can give them any determination, 
and connect them in any way whatever, its possibilities 
become limited when it begins to use instruments. It puts 
upon the instrument a demand whose realization no longer 
depends on actual thought alone, but on the pre-existing 
real nature of the instrument, for it is a demand to have cer- 
tain specific characteristics of a real object, the agglomerated 
results of past creation, help actual thought produce at once 
new results which would require otherwise a series of innumer- 
able acts lasting for a very long period of time. It is clear that 
only a few objects possess the required characteristics; the 
higher the demand which thought here puts iipon reality, 
the more difficult its satisfaction and the more limited the 
possibilities of the activity which has made its results depend- 
ent upon this satisfaction. 

Thus, in the organized plurality of acts producing a certain 
new object, there is a marked difference between acts which 
use instruments and those which do not. The latter, though 
some are more original and others more influenced by the p>ast, 
are nevertheless entirely free; they may select any objects 
as groimd for the construction of the new object and establish 
between them any connections whatever; each following act 
is only required to co-operate with the preceding acts so as to 
reach a common result; but neither the result nor the manner 
of this co-operation is in any way determined in advance or 
conditioned by pre-existing reality. Whereas the acts which 
use instruments to attain their results become bound by their 
own claims. They are not bound absolutely, for the use of 
the instrument is, as we have just seen, not absolutely deter- 
mined in advance and a certain range of possibilities left; but 
this range is no longer unlimited. An instrumental act is 
also required only to co-operate with other acts in produang 
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a common result; but the nature of this result and the way in 
which it shall be reached are in some measure at least condi- 
tioned by the pre-existing nature of the instrument. A given 
instrument can reach a certain result only with a limited 
variety of material, and, having at its disposal a given kind 
of material, it can reach only a limited variety of results. 
And vice versa, if we want to realize by instrumental activity 
a certain result on the ground of a given material, we must use 
a certain specific variety of instniments. The partial result 
obtained by one act with the help of a certain instnunent and 
on the ground of certain materials imposes a definite condition 
on other acts which can co-operate with it only if they supple- 
ment it and do not destroy its work. Thus, with every step, 
even that range of possibilities which each instrumental act 
originally possesses when performed independently of other 
similar acts, becomes more and more narrowed, until finally 
toward the end of a complicated instrmnental action, every- 
thing, materials, instruments, and results, is quite uncondi- 
tionally determined. 

This difierentiation between non-instrumental and instru- 
mental acts largely coincides with that between acts con- 
structing the content of the new object and those which give 
it a meaning with reference to other objects by modif3dng the 
content of the latter. Though the content of the new object 
becomes in some measure enriched even by acts whose chief 
intention is merely to make this object, with its content once 
given, fully real by incorporating it with the help of instru- 
ments into pre-existing reality, still it is possible to construct 
most of this content without the help of instruments. Thus, 
the content of the new piece of furniture which the carpenter 
makes acquires some additional characters in the course of 
these acts which, without trying to determine its shape, color, 
size, etc., tend only to materialize physically the determination 
reached before. We can in a large measure “represent ” what 
a fiorise which we want looks like before having started to 
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biiild it, we can outline mentally the organization of an 
institution and make the choice of its leaders without having 
yet tried to realize it socially, we can imagiDe the content of 
an emotion before having produced the conditions which will 
make it psychologically real, etc. On the other hand, though 
the meaning which we give to this content by connecting it 
mentally with pre-existing objects, by representing the house 
built in a certain place with certain materials and tools and by 
certain workers, by reflecting how the institution can be 
socially realized in the existing social, political, economic con- 
ditions, is already a beginning of its realization, still this 
realization can be fully achieved only by producing such real 
modiflcations in pre-existing objects as actual thought cannot 
create directly by the mere power of its acts, and therefore 
most of the activities by which the meaning of the new object 
is created and this object incorporated into pre-existing reality 
as a part of it are instrumental activities. Thus a difference 
of nature is superimposed upon the difference of degree which 
distinguished the two periods of organized activity: creation 
of the new content and its realization in the objective world. 

The separation of these two periods becomes deepened 
with every repeated use of the same instruments which fixes 
the practical significance of each of them and determines more 
and more definitely the ways in which their influences can be 
combined so as to reach a common result. Of course, their 
repetition is not absolute. The efficiency of an instnunent 
depends on the stability of that old and fixed meaning on 
which its use is based, and this meaning has to be modified in 
some measure every time the instrument is actually utilized 
since this is precisely how new results can be produced with its 
help. Every given instrument must therefore gradually lose 
this original meaning; it becomes used up, destroyed. But the 
new and specific meaning which it has acquired in the course 
of the very activity which has been using it as an instru- 
ment, the meaning of being a certain particular instrument 
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with which definite results can be obtained, may become 
attached to other similar objects— a phenomenon which is 
particularly dear in the case when many copies of an artifidal 
instrument are espedally made with the help of other instru- 
ments, but which is found also when a certain dass of natural 
objects, such as stones for example, on the ground of their 
similarity become permanently qualified as instruments to be 
used for certain purposes. However fixed may become a 
certain way of using an instrument, other ways are of course 
always possible. A technical tool may serve in emergency as 
a weapon; a weapon, as a technical tool. But when a certain 
kind of practical activity requires a combination of several 
instruments, with the growing fixation of the use of each of 
them, the number of possible combinations may become very 
small. When thus, into a certain dynamic system several 
definite instruments are introduced, the further development 
of this system becomes at once very limited; the content of 
the new object which can be realized by this combination of 
instruments, the nature of the old objects which will serve as 
material for this realization, are no longer left to the free 
determination of active thought but are settled with reference 
to the possibilities of realization implied by the choice of the 
instruments. 

The status of the dynamic practical organization of objects 
at the moment when instruments have been chosen, the real- 
izable content of the new object settled, and the ground upon 
which its realization will go on defined with reference to the 
given combination of instruments is what we call the situation. 
The situation separates the period diuing which the content of 
the new object is constructed from that which is filled chiefly 
by the realization of this content; it corresponds more or less 
exactly to that stage when activity ceases to be limited to the 
sphere of experience of the agent and by beginning to use 
instruments enters at once into the full objective reality. All 
the elements of the practical system are, or are supposed to be. 
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already there and interconnected, but the more difficult part 
of activity, that in which the latter makes itself dependent on 
reality, is still to be performed. Only because all the objects 
necessary for this part of activity are supposed to have 
been already selected, already incorporated into the practical 
organization, the many partial practical problems concerning 
the adaptation of the old to the new which activity was to put 
and solve in succession during its second period, are now put 
all at once with reference to one another and constitute one 
complex problem: how to realize this definite new content 
with these definite instruments and materials which are 
actually at our disposal. The whole subsequent activity is 
expected to give the solution of this problem. 

The situation is thus both personal — “mental,” and 
supra-personal — ^physical, social, objectively psychological, 
ideal. It is the product of non-instrumental acts of thought 
selecting and connecting pre-existing objects and creating the 
content of the new object, and at the same time it is the foun- 
dation of instrumental acts which will use these selected and 
connected pre-existing objects and construct the meaning 
of the new object. Because the complex problem facing 
activity in the given situation appears essentially as a problem 
of realization, from the standpoint of this problem a natural 
distinction develops. All those elements of the situation 
which are given as real ground for the solution of the problem, 
first of all the instruments and materials whose pre-existing 
realness is expected to serve as a basis for the task of realiza- 
tion which activity is going to undertake, appear as real and 
supra-personal par excellence; the fact that they had to be 
selected out of the whole concrete reality and especially deter- 
mined for the present use by active thought is ignored as 
irrelevant for the problem of realization as already defined. 
On the other hand, those elements whose complete realization 
is expected to come only as the result of instrumental activity, 
first of all the new object, are treated as still unreal and sub- 
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jective; the fact that they have been realized in some measure 
by active thought while the situation was constructed and 
that there would be no situation at all without this partial 
realization, does not count from the standpoint of the actual 
problem, since it is precisely the insufficiency of this realiza- 
tion which calls for instrumental activity. We have thus a 
distinction and opposition appearing on the ground of the 
situation: objective reality, constituted fimdamentally by the 
instruments and the materials as determined with regard to 
the instruments, is opposed to subjective representation, whose 
nucleus is the content of the new object. In so far, however, as 
the realization of this representation is precisely the expected 
solution of the actual problem from the standpoint of which 
the distinction is made, the representation appears as a future 
reality to be brought into existence by action, as the aim 
imposed upon instrumental activity. 

From this standpoint of the problem involved in the 
situation, which is the usual standpoint taken by common- 
sense reflection about activity, it does not matter at all how 
the situation has been reached. The whole first period of 
activity, creation of the aim and organization of the situation, 
is left outside; the situation, which is both a result and a 
starting-point, is taken only as a starting-point, is defined 
exclusively with regard to the futme, not with regard to the 
past. Its imperfectly realized elements being excluded as 
subjective, its fully real elements, those which will con- 
stitute a basis for the solution of the problem, acquire a type 
of rational determination which in its essential characters 
becomes the most important constitutive part of our common- 
sense view of reality and if not the only, at least the primary, 
real foundation of our scientific conceptions. 

It is evident on the ground of the preceding discussion that 
the more definitively is the organization of the situation con- 
ditioned by the nature of the instruments and of the materials 
upon which these instruments are going to be used, the less 
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are these mstruments and materials and their connections 
dependent upon the present course of experience and reflection. 
The whole situation at the moment when it is ready and is 
going to be solved appears as self -existing and self-determined, 
with all its objects objectively present at once and all their 
connections settled. Since for the co-operation of instru- 
mental activities which are to realize the given aim it is indis- 
pensable that the character of every object, instrument or 
material be fixed with reference to all other objects, the 
determination of the objects in the situation is completely 
reciprocal and, the situation being ready, simultaneous. 
Under these circumstances, the way in which objects and their 
connections are given is quite different from what it is in the 
course of the ^ development of activity. The object, when 
introduced into the dynamic actual organization which activ- 
ity produces step by step, becomes indeed determined in its. 
content specifically with reference to all other objects with 
which it serves to realize a common result, but as this deter- 
mination is gradually achieved in the course of activity, the 
evolution which the content undergoes appears as an actual, 
more or less intentional, modification by which a certain side 
of the content is pushed forward, experienced more and more 
consciously, whereas other sides are neglected, drop into the 
backgroimd. For instance, when a painter begins to paint a 
landscape, each of the objects included in this landscape 
acquires its aesthetic significance step by step in the very 
course of the artist’s activity, and it is a special and usually 
consciously fulfilled task of the artist to bring forward such 
features only as will permit it to contribute in combination 
with other, also selectively determined, objects to the pro- 
duction of a harmonious aesthetic work of a certain style. 
This analysis of the content, this distinction of those particu- 
lar characters which are important from the standpoint of 
the practical system, appears as achieved when the situation 
is settled. These particular characters, which in concrete 
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experience were rather one-sided determinations of the content 
as a whole than distinct components of the content, which 
were merely different, more or less special aspects which the 
concrete object was given in different connections, now in a 
definitely fixed situation become separate constituent parts 
of the content, properties of the object. The more definite 
the situation is, the more the objects included in it lose within 
its limits that indefinite and evolving complexity of content 
which belongs to concrete historical reality, and become, of 
course, only within the limits of the situation, stabilized 
things with a limited niunber and variety of uniformly deter- 
mined properties which are objectively inherent in them and 
exhaust the reality of the thin g s as elements of this situation. 

A similar evolution is undergone by the connections 
between the objects included in the situation. During the 
.actual dynamic organization of a practical system, of all the 
possible connections which the meaning of an object suggests, 
a few acquire a predominant importance. They are those 
which have to be modified for the present purpose. Certain 
suggestions become analyzed out of the complex meaning of 
the object. But this analysis is active and conscious; the 
connections become isolated in the course of the very acts 
which are using them. Thus, in pursuing the realization of 
a new social value, out of the whole complexity of connections 
existing between the personalities and the institutions which 
we are using, we pay no attention to most and take only those 
which we need; we qualify the total social meaning of these 
personalities and institutions in a special way for the present 
purpose. This analysis, which is still rather a qualification of 
the total meaning of the given object than a clear separation 
of isolated connections from others, appears as pushed to the 
end in a situation. Here the meaning of each object is 
reduced to a definite number of specific suggested connections 
and the rest is left out of the situation; and in the very 
measure in which the situation is ready and objective, these 
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connections no longer seem dependent on actuality. Being 
the only ones possible within the limits of the situation and, 
from the standpoint of the practical problem, each of them 
fully determined, they appear as rooted in the reality itself, 
as existing in fact between the objects, as completely real 
conditions which active thought has simply to accept. A 
connection which is supposed to exist fully between the 
objects and does not need to be reproduced in actuality is a 
relation. Thus, in the definite situation objects no longer 
become irUerconnected but are interrelated. The specifically 
determined meaning of each object by which it actually leads 
us to other objects has no longer the character of a suggestion 
for creative activity; it is no longer a meaning, but appears 
merely as the consciousness of the existing relation; it is a 
subjective possibility of recognizing a relation, not an objective 
possibility of reproducing a connection. For instance, the 
spatial arrangement of material objects which for concrete 
activity is a suggestion and a possibility of organic movements, 
of passing from one object to another, in a stabilized situation 
acquires the character of a system of spatial relations; the 
possibility of exchanging socially a value against other values, 
which is originally merely a suggestion of social action, in 
economic situations becomes an objective economic relation 
between these values and is s5rmbolically expressed in their 
relative price. 

In the situation a foundation is thus laid for this rational 
determination of reality which the Aristotelian logic assumes — 
thing, property (quality, quantity, or state), and relation 
being the three fundamental categories to which the Aris- 
totelian ten categories can be reduced. The particular form 
which this determination assumes with regard to various 
objects depends on the character of the situation, on the nature 
of the instruments, materials, and aim. The things may be 
physical bodies with physical properties and relations, or 
social personalities with political properties and relations, or 
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economically detepnined values, or psychological entities 
(emotions, volitions, perceptions, remembrances, etc.) quali- 
fied by specific properties which make their various clasafica- 
tions possible and interrelated as elements of a consciousness; 
or they may be theoretic concepts in which the elementary 
ideas composing them play a part similar to that of physical 
properties in physical objects, and whose relations are those of 
subordination and subsumption, etc. We shall see later how 
various types of this rational determination become standard- 
ized. But their fundamental character is always the same, 
because it resxilts from the general practical origin of every 
rational organization and from the particular conditions which 
organized creation imposes upon itself whenever, in order to 
shorten its diuration and to increase its real efficiency, it makes 
use of instruments. 

Every situation is apt to be approximately reproduced. 
The reproduction, unless sp>ecially aimed at and regulated, a 
question which we shall discuss presently, is dependent on the 
reappearance of similar real conditions in concrete reality, and 
since the latter is continually evolving, the similarity of 
conditions and therefore also the reproduction of the situation 
is always only approximate. The dynamic practical organiza- 
tion in which the situation, as a fixed and completely objec- 
tified status, has its origin can never spontaneously repeat 
itself, for either some of the objects which enter into its com- 
position or some of the connections actually established 
between these objects differ from case to case; and when 
neither the aim nor the way to realize it are fixed in advance, 
any variation appearing in the comse of concrete activity leads 
to new variations, which accumulate and grow with every 
step. Therefore in the activity which has perhaps preserved 
most of the original concrete character — ^in artistic creation — 
there is the least uniformity, as long as this activity is not 
subjected, like other activities, to minute technical demands 
connected with the use of specific and highly determined 
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instruments. Indeed, it is the use of instruments which not 
only stabilizes the dynamic system into a situation, a static 
problem to be solved, but also increases the chances of 
repetition. This is, of course, again only a matter of degree. 
Neither does each instrument in particular remain exactly the 
same, nor is a given combination of instnunents which neces- 
sitates a stabilized situation ever reproduced in experience 
without special regulative measures. It is easier to have a 
certain combination — one of the few possible combinations — 
of a limited number of instruments reappear approximately 
similar in concrete activity, than one of the unlimited possible 
combinations of an indefinite niunber of concrete objects 
which are not instruments. When once a combination of 
instruments is approximately reproduced, the situation re- 
appears in its fimdamental outline. There may be wide dif- 
ferences of detail in the content of the aim, in the selection 
of the materials, but the problem of realization of the aim is 
put in a similar way and with regard to this problem the aim 
and the materials undergo a similar determination. 

An interesting example is furnished by the activity of 
nourishment. In so far as in this activity the organism, or 
rather certain parts of it, plays the rdfe of a set of instruments, 
this set being very definitely fixed, every food situation is 
similar to all past situations; its aim, neither physical nor 
psychical, is the organic status of satiety; its materials are 
the objects which, however different from one another, are 
similarly determined as food. But on a certain level of hedo- 
nistic development a new type of activity evolves, in which 
the body is no longer a mere set of instruments for the absorp- 
tion of food, but material for pleasant sensations, and food in 
turn becomes instrumental to the production of these sensa- 
tions. The varieties of food which can be used to realize the 
aim of gastronomic satisfaction and the number of possible 
combinations of these varieties are such that for a refined 
gastronomer there can be no repeatable hedonistic situations; 
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all repetition there is comes from the fact that the food as 
hedonistic instrument is an instnunent of a secondary and de- 
rived character; its use always presupposes the use of the 
primary instrument, the body; the hedonistic gastronomic 
activity, being grafted upon the organic activity of nourish- 
ment, can develop its variety of hedonistic situations only on 
the uniform foundation of organic situations. 

The approximate reproduction of situations has a double 
consequence. In so far as the repeated situations have a 
conunon organization, this organization grows in stability 
with every repetition, appears more and more independent of 
active thought, more and more objectively inherent in reality 
itself. At rile same time the fact that the materials with 
which the same instruments deal vary in some measure from 
situation to situation and yet can be determined every time 
in a similar way, that, in other words, the organization of the 
situation can be extended to new objects, makes this organiza- 
tion appear as not limited to the actually given set of objects, 
but as indefinitely applicable to a vague class of future 
experiences. It should be remembered that actuality never 
limits itself to the present and given, whatever this present 
and given may be; that actual thought transcends actual 
experience and prepares other experiences. At every step, 
objective reality proves dependent on actual thought. It was 
dependent on it both for the character of its concrete objects 
and their trans-actual extension and duration; similarly, it 
is actual thought which constructs the elementary rational 
systematization of objects and then extends this systematiza- 
tion beyond the actual limited system. Since this system 
itself, once constructed, appears as independent of active 
thought, this tendency of actual thought to apply the organiza- 
tion of the situation to new objects has no longer the character 
of a tendency to create, but of a tendency to certain objects 
and connections. Once let it be assumed that the determina- 
tion of objects in the situation is fully real and self-existing and 
it results that the introduction of a new object into the situa- 
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tion seems dependent not merely on the possibility of actually 
determining this object in a similar way, but on the objective 
possession of such a determination by the object itself. For 
instance, when the painter thinks of painting a landscape 
somewhat different from those he has painted before, his 
problem is chiefly one of creating, not of finding; he does not 
ask himself: “Are these new objects fit to be painted ?” but: 
“Can I give these new objects as my models an aesthetic 
meaning ? ” On the contrary, when a handworker is going to 
use a new material to produce a technical object, his problem 
is chiefly, if not exclusively, one of finding and must be formu- 
lated: “Is this material fit for the production of an object of 
the desired kind with the given kind of instruments ?” 

But such an extension of the systematic organization pro- 
duced in the situation to new objects makes this organization 
appear as applicable beyond the limits of the one actually 
constructed situation only in so far as it is successful, that is, as 
the new objects do possess the required real characters in a de- 
gree sufficient for the intended instrumental activity. In the 
contrary case, the situation evidently cannot be reproduced; 
the attempt of its reproduction is a failure. The failure can 
be remedied only by producing in the object the expected 
characters practically, that is, by making from it a different 
object. Since the required object must possess a degree of 
realness fitting it to be an element of an instrumental situation, 
it can be itself created only with the help of instruments; and 
since its required character is determined in advance, a new 
situation must be constructed on the groimd of which the 
production of the required character will be at least approxi- 
mately assured. This is a practical problem which leads to a 
further step in the rational organization of reality. 

TH k SCHEME 

The question of failure and success in the sense in which 
it is commonly understood, that is, as failure or success in 
attaining a certain result by actually performed acts, does not 
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exist in non-organized activity, in which each act, being inde- 
pendent, bears the standard of its success in itself, is always 
successful when performed and because performed. In organ- 
ized concrete activity, in so far as it is continuous and not 
divided by a situation into a period of setting and a period 
of realizing the aim, there is already an alternative of failure 
or success in performing an act, because the results of this act 
are intended to be such as will co-operate with the results of 
other acts m creating a new object. But as neither the latter, 
nor the conditions in which it has to be created, is determined 
in advance but becomes determined in the very course of 
activity, the standard of success changes with every act, for 
every act by bringing something new to the determination 
of the content or meaning of the new object and correspond- 
ingly to the meaning or content of pre-existing objects, 
modifies the total result with which the results of the following 
acts are expected to harmonize. Moreover, the possibility of 
failure or success does not precede the actual course of creation 
but appears and develops during it. The standards of suc- 
cess are produced by activity itself and, while changing in 
nature, grow in definiteness together with the growing deter- 
mination of the new object and of the ground upon which it 
is created. 

The creation of a work of art shows this very distinctly. 
For instance, when a novelist has only begun to reflect about 
his subject, there is very little limitation imposed upon his 
following acts; it is already clear that those acts will have to be 
of a certain general type, acts of aesthetic idealization whose 
results are to be expressed in words; but within this wide 
field almost any act is permitted, for preceding activity has 
not yet produced anything definite that would impose upon 
the following acts clear conditions with which they have to 
count. But in the measure in which the content of the work 
and the domain of human life from which its materials are 
drawn become determined, the range of liberty left for each 
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subsequent act decreases; the standards of success become 
more definite. The introduction of some aesthetic element 
weakening the muty of the work in so far as already produced 
is a failure in so far as it is not in accordance with the claim 
inherent in every intentional activity, that of having all the 
acts of a series co-operate in producing a common result. 
Failure and success are not yet definitely opposed; there is 
between them only a difference of degree. For every new act 
in so far as original and spontaneous has an influence on the 
total result of preceding acts and modifies it in some, however 
slight, measure. The question is only whether the new object 
has already so much unity and definiteness that it excludes too 
far-reaching modifications, can accept only a more or less 
definite kind of additions to its content and meaning. Cer- 
tainly, the unity of the concrete historical object is, as we 
know, also a matter of degree; but the new object in the 
course and within the limits of its organized creation is not 
yet a concrete historical object; it is determined only with 
regard to the system which is being dynamically constructed 
for its creation, and this system, in the measure in which it 
progresses in definiteness, imposes on the new object growing 
demands of unity. Thus, there comes a moment when only 
very definite new acts are expected, and an act whose result 
does not agree with the total results of preceding acts is a 
failure. We could also say in this case, strictly speaking, that 
the whole preceding activity is a failure if judged from the 
standpoint of the result of the new act; but it is clear that 
usually it is the standpoint of the total result of preceding acts 
which is taken as a criterion of the success or failure of each 
new act and not vice versa. An artist whose work is near 
its fulfilment will rather reject a new aesthetic idea which 
does not fit into the work than the work itself; he will 
prefer to perform one new act instead of that whidi failed 
to harmonize with the preceding ones rather than recon- 
struct the entire organization and reshape his whole work, 
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giving thus a character of failure to a long series of organ- 
ized acts. 

When a situation is determined, the standard of success 
evidently becomes more definite. Since the aim is settled and 
the instruments and materials selected and determined, the 
choice of actions which can with the given instruments and 
materials realize the given content is relatively small. It is 
no^ of course, absolutely limited: the situation in concrete 
activity is never entirely fixed; the determination of the aim 
in some measure evolves during its realization, and thus there 
is more than one possible way of solving a practical problem 
on the given ground. But already the situation constitutes a 
criterion not for each separate act alone, but for the whole 
combination of acts by which the problem will be solved. In 
so far as the activity which is meant only to realize the aim 
still preserves some characters of the primary concrete action, 
it still remains true that each particular act succeeds if its 
result fits with the total result of preceding acts and fails in 
the contrary case; but upon this original fluid standardization 
of particular acts is superimposed a new and more fixed 
standard, bearing on the whole combination of acts composing 
the second, realizing period of the concrete action. This total 
combination of acts is either a failure or a success from the 
standpoint of the situation. Neither failure nor success is 
complete: the instrumental activity always realizes some- 
thing, and this something never exactly corresponds to its 
aim. But in the gradation of partial failures or successes 
the two ideal limits of complete failure or complete success 
are very definitely opposed, and an action can be judged 
clearly in the measure in which it approaches either of these 
limits. 

It is manifest that a particular unique situation gives us 
no foundation by which we can judge the success or failure 
of the activity which led to its formation, of the first, non- 
instrumental period of action. There can be no failure, no 
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“error,” in practically determining a situation, for every 
situation, such as it is determined, is soluble. It is alwa3rs 
possible to realize the given aim with the given materials, 
for the aim has been determined in its content with regard 
to the conditions of its realization; it is always possible to 
use the given materials for the realization of the aim, for 
the materials have been selected and determined for the sake 
of this realization; and the instruments necessary are there, 
for it is precisely their presence in the situation which has led 
to this particular determination of the aim and of the 
materials. The situation is ready only when aU this reciprocal 
determination has been reached; once ready, it does not 
matter how it has been reached. 

The activity which constructs a situation becomes sub- 
jected to the criterion of success only when the situation 
which is being constructed has to be similar to some past 
situation in spite of the more or less changed circumstances. 
Success and failure then depend on the existence, within the 
sphere of reality in which the situation has to be reconstructed, 
of objects whose contents and connections present the char- 
acters required by the situation. If these conditions are not 
fulfilled, the situation cannot be. reconstructed until an 
auxiliary action has modified reality in such a way as the 
situation needs. But, since this auxiliary action has to satisfy 
certain definite requirements as to its result, since it has tq 
produce an object determined in advance, it can fulfil this 
demand of the original situation and be successful only if it 
can construct for itself a situation whose solution will lead 
to the required result, and this is possible only if it reproduces 
in turn an already defined situation whose solution has proved 
in the past to be the needed one. Thus, with regard to this 
auxiliary action a problem arises similar to that regarding the 
original action — ^how to rq>roduce a situation. Again sub- 
auxiliary actions are required, and thus the original action 
may necessitate a large complex of subordinate actions; the 
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original situation becomes a center to which, directly or 
indirectly, many other situations converge. 

It is hardly necessary to quote particular examples of such 
an expansion of the practical organization of reality. Every 
more or less complicated political activity, every business 
enterprise, involves a system of situations in which the main 
practical problem can be put and solved in accordance with 
past experience and reflection only by putting and solving a 
number of subordinate practical problems whose solution 
prq)ares the necessary materials and instruments. It is, how- 
ever, clear that if this system of situations is not organized 
in advance, but has to be organized in the very course of 
activity, the result cannot be exactly the required one, for 
the exact reconstruction of the main situation depends on the 
exact reconstruction of the subordinate situations, which in 
turn cannot be exactly reconstructed without the help of still 
other situations, etc. It is not only practically impossible to 
follow this development too far into detail, but by attempting 
a too perfect result we increase the chances of failure, for the 
wider the field embraced by activity the more concrete changes 
of empirical reality it has to face, the more unexpected and new 
problems it must put and solve, and the more numerous its 
difficulties. Therefore all activity which has to construct 
such systems of situations spontaneously during its develop- 
ment must be satisfied with approximate success and be able 
to redefine its main aim and its main situation from moment 
to moment, so as to be able to meet the unexpected and 
undesired, to proceed in spite of the partial failures of sub- 
ordinate activities. Every politician and business man knows 
this. The point is that the situation could be perfectly 
reproduced only if during its reproduction it could be prac- 
tically isolated from concrete reality and made independent of 
concrete historical becoming. By creating auxiliary situa- 
tions when needed in the course of the reproduction of the 
main situation, we remove indeed from case to case the chief 
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hindrances which reality opposes at that particular moment 
and at that particular place to this reproduction; but since 
we have to extend the sphere of our activity, we open an ever- 
wider held for future new and unexpected hindrances, due to 
the fact that every new element which we use is a concrete 
historical object with inmunerable dynamic connections; thus, 
we introduce our situation deeper and deeper into the concrete 
irrational reality. This difficulty is obviated by the scheme. 

The scheme can be defined as a set of practical rules 
determining once and forever, in all its essential elements, 
a situation of a certain type. An exhaustive theory of the 
scheme requires a general theory of activity which cannot 
be given here. One important point must be noticed. The 
rules composing the scheme are evidently not external general 
formulae with which activity complies as a result of a self- 
conscious abstract reflection, but concrete, ui^orm, and 
permanent practical tendencies inherent and manifested in 
activity itself and spontaneously followed by the latter. 
Thus, the oldest, the primary schemes are instincts, with their 
permanent tendency and increasing ability of reconstructing 
fundamentally similar situations in varying circumstances, in 
this essentially differing from mere habits, whose uniformity is 
due to the recurrence of the same circumstances already 
schematically arranged. Of course, a rule or a scheme may 
be abstractly formulated; the principles which the technician 
learns in school, the laws as expressed by legislation and 
codified, are precisely such formulae of practical schemes, 
sometimes obtained by induction from practical situations, 
sometimes deduced from other already formulated principles. 
But the formula of the scheme is not the scheme, just as a 
term is not the object to which it applies. The entire reality 
of the scheme lies in the very fact of its actual application and 
is dependent on the number and variety of concrete activities 
which it succeeds in regulating. The formulated rules of 
technique or prescriptions of law are empty words unless 
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applied in action. In fact, the mere act of ''understanding” 
them, of applying them mentally, is already a beginning of 
their application; the mere thinking of a certain organization 
of objects is already organizing these objects. This explains 
how a new, abstractly formulated rule can become a real 
concrete rule applied in practice: its concrete technical or 
social use is only an extension of its mental use which has 
preceded its abstract formulation in words. But it needs 
many activities to pass from a mental application of the 
scheme to its full instrumental application, from situations 
constructed by the technician at his desk to the situations 
constructed in the factory with the help of human bodies and 
other technical instruments, from legal rules mentally applied 
by the legislator to these same rules applied by the judiciary 
and executive to concrete social situations. The auxiliary 
activities necessary to pass from the "plarmed” schematic 
organization to the "effected” schematic organization are a 
measure of the difference of realness between a mentally 
realized and an instrumentally realized scheme. 

The way in which the scheme makes the exact reproduction 
of a situation possible independently of the concrete evolution 
of reality is by making this situation become the aim for which 
other instrumental activities have to co-operate. Instead of 
waiting to have auxiliary situations called for from case to 
case whenever the main situation fails to be constructed 
becaxise of the lack of certain objects or connections within the 
given sphere of reality, which, as we have seen, leads to 
numerous complications and prevents the actual result from 
being ever identical with the expected one, we organize in 
advance all the auxiliary situations necessary to have our main 
situation appear. Each of these auxiliary situations sepa- 
rately does not have then to be exactly determined in advance, 
does not have to produce necessarily a certain unique result 
which would exactly fit into the ready framework of the main 
situation. For various auxiliary situations can co-operate 
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in the course of their actual dynamic organization and their 
results, even if each of them should not be such as the main 
situation requires, can be step by step supplemented by others 
so as to realize finally together the main situation almost 
exactly as needed. Thus we avoid having the difficulty which 
we faced in reconstructing the main situation repeated for each 
auxiliary situation. And we can in a large measure base 
ourselves on whatever practical organization of reality is 
actually possible. If there is a possibility of obtaining by 
any combination of any auxiliary situations all the essential 
elements of our main situation, we actually do construct the 
latter; otherwise we do not, but may perhaps put such 
auxiliary situations as are actually possible to produce at the 
disposal of some other scheme. It is the scheme itself which, 
by determining once and forever the essential requirements 
for a given type of situations, permits us to judge in each 
case about the possibility or impossibility of its reconstruction 
and thus spares us failures. 

We find again, on a wider scale, the same type of dynamic 
actual organization which is at the basis of each situation in 
{>articular; oxily here, instead of single objects, whole S3rstems 
of objects, whole situations, are the'elements which we organ- 
ize. The mdn situation is the new status which we want to 
produce — ^new, of course, only within the limits of the present 
activity. The auxiliary situations are the pre-existing reality 
on the groimd of which this status has to be made real. It 
would seem as if, the main situation being determined once 
and forever by the scheme, the status to be produced were in 
advance imposed as an aim on activity. And yet it is not so, 
since its actual acceptance as an aim depends on the actual 
preparation of the conditions necessary for its realization. 
The main situation as determined by the scheme is only a 
model, and it depends on present organizing activity which 
one of the many models existing in the practical world it will 
accept for the situation which it tends to realize with the help 
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of Other actually realizable situations. The model situation 
is not passively acc^ted. The whole first part of organizing 
activity consists in actively, though only mentally, recon- 
structing this situation in its content, as an aim, from the 
standpoint of and with reference to those auxiliary situations 
which are possible to realize in the given sphere of reality; 
and vice versa, in the measiu'e in which the content of the 
future situation becomes determined and approaches to a 
certain schematic model, organizing activity selects and 
reconstructs mentally, from among the auxiliary situations 
which are possible to realize in the given sphere of reality, 
those which can be made to co-operate in realizing this model 
situation. When thus at a certain moment our activity has 
definitively accepted a certain schematically determined 
situation as an aim to be realized with the help of auxiliary 
situations, it is because at this moment the first, mental, part 
of this activity has been finished, all the auxiliary situations 
necessary to realize the model situation have been selected and 
mentally combined into a system of situations which, gradually 
realized with the help of various instrumental activities, will 
bring the aim, the given schematic situation, into reality. 

The field of material technique is the one in which schemes 
have reached the widest extension and the greatest exactness. 
Every case of industrialization of a technical creation, that is, 
every case when a technical object has to be many times 
reproduced, requires schematizing activity, for such a mul- 
tiple reproduction requires a model situation schematically 
defined once and forever as including very definite instruments 
and very definite materials, and in view of the continuous 
evolution of concrete reality this model situation can reappear 
time after time only if intentionally prepared in advance. 
Though a few of its elements, such as, for instance, artificial 
instruments, may last for some periods without very marked 
modifications, others, such as the physical materials, must be 
almost completely prepared again and again by specific. 
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sometimes very complicated, activities, while others still, such 
as the organic conditions of the worker and the economic 
conditions imposed by his social environment, though more or 
less durable in their concrete historical realness, must be 
specially determined from case to case so as to be utilizable 
for thb particular schematic situation. 

The whole question appears with particular clearness in 
the early stage of industrial production when the higher form 
of practical organization of which we shall speak in the next 
section has not yet been developed; when there is neither a far- 
reaching individual specialization nor a wide social division of 
labor and co-operation, and the system of economic exchange 
has not yet embraced the whole held of technical instruments 
and materials and bears almost entirely on ready products. 
At this stage, each individual has numerous technical schemes, 
niunerous models of situations at his disposal, and there is no 
principle which would compel him to work only for one of 
these models, to produce only one kind of technical values; 
at the same time, he could not specialize thus even if he 
wanted, for having to^Jio most of the preparatory activities 
himself for each model situation, from case to case, he is very 
much dependent on the existing conditions for the realization 
of any of these model situations. Thus, we find the technical 
activities of an individual on a low level of civilization depend- 
ing in an approximately equal measure, from case to case, on 
the present demand for certain definite technical products, and 
on the possibilities of producing which are offered by the 
existing conditions given within his present sphere of reality. 
The existing conditions make the actual realization of certain 
model situations easier than that of others; the actual demand 
for certain products is more insbtent than for others; what the 
individual will then actually do, what kind of model situation 
will be selected by his present mental activity, and made the 
aim of his instrumental preparatory activity, depends on the 
actual dynamic combination of both conditions and demanded 
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models, and will become settled only when the individual 
definitively adapts a certain model to certain actual possi* 
bilities and certain actual possibilities to a certain model. 

Good examples of schemes are also found in the legal field. 
Any situation which dvil or criminal law defines and which is 
e3q)ected to be solved by compensation or punishment would 
perhaps never be empirically realized without schematizing 
activity. To produce a definite juridical situation we need, 
first, a certain concrete set of social conditions to which a 
certain law will be applied; secondly, a set of social and legal 
proceedings constructing and solving their specific situations, 
collecting evidence, bringing the case to the notice of the 
court, organizing a sitting of the court, calling the parties and 
witnesses before the judge, etc. It has become the special 
task of the lawyer to construct the schematic legal situation on 
the ground and with the help of these other situations — some 
of them already given in social life and needing only to be 
redefined from the legal standpoint, some especially con- 
structed by him for the actual purpose — ^by determining them 
with regard to one another and having them co-operate in 
creating all the essential elements of the situation as defined 
once and forever by the given law. The lawyer’s activity 
results thus in the gradual dynamic organization of a set of 
actually realized or realizable auxiliary situations for the 
production of the required legal situation; all the other situa- 
tions, that is, the pre-existing social conditions to which the 
given law appears as applicable and the auxiliary situations 
which bring these conditions within the reach of the court, 
constitute for the lawyer the material and instruments per- 
mitting him to realize the model situation defined by the law, 
and they become spedaUy adapted to this aim in the measiire 
the latter becomes determined. On the other hand, however, 
just as the primitive technician has many technical schemes 
at his disposal among which he selects diuing the first, mental, 
part of his activity the one which he is going to actualize now 
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and here, taking into account the demand for certain results 
and the actual conditions permitting him to realize some 
schemes more easily than others, so the lawyer is acquainted 
with many different laws which he can actualize, but of which 
only a few prove on reflection applicable to the given 
conditions. And even this narrow field from which he can 
choose the model situation that will be his aim narrows still 
more as the progress of legal procedure, by introducing new 
auxiliary situations, imposes new conditions with which the 
lawyer’s aim must comply; so that finally the legal situation 
aimed at becomes completely determined for him as the one 
which a certain particular law has regulated once and forever. 
Of course, the lawyer imagines that the situation is already 
given in fact and that he merely discovers it and brings it 
under the appropriate law, but this is the usual, realistic 
illusion of common sense which treats the results of activity as 
independent of activity simply because while acting it cannot 
reflect about the course of activity. 

The first effect of the scheme upon concrete reality is thus 
to produce a more or less rational system which is wider than 
a situation. In each particular case in which the main 
schematic situation must be produced there is a system of 
auxiliary situations created, each connected with the others by 
the fact that its solution becomes one of the data of the 
practical problem which the d^and for the realization of the 
main situation defines, and is combined with the solution of 
other auxiliary situations for this common result. Of course, 
the particular elementary objects included in different situa- 
tions are only indirectly connected with each other ; the rational 
organization which the scheme creates is not as close as that 
which tinifies objects within a single situation. This is pre- 
cisely one of the important points about the organization 
of reality: there is no other direct and immediate systematiza- 
tion of objects except the situation, and not the single object 
but a system of objects, taken as an indivisible whole, is the 
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real unit of all wider and more complicated organizations which 
we find in practical life. The ultimate unit of the schematic 
organization is the situation, and the scheme itself with all 
the situations which it includes can become an ultimate unit 
in a still wider system. Each of the various situations which 
are organized into a system for the production of a model 
situation is in the course of this actual organization 
objectivated as one content and connected in this character 
with the other, equally objectivated, situations. This or- 
ganization affects each auxiliary situation as a whole; in so 
far as the result of this situation must be combined with the 
results of others for the realization of the model situation, 
this auxiliary situation will have to be instrumentally solved 
at a certain moment and at a certain place, before, after, or 
together with certain other situations included in the same 
system: in short, there is an order introduced among the aux- 
iliary situations. However, this order does not affect directly 
the objects included within these situations; each of the latter 
has its own special practical problem to solve and its solution 
follows its own particular way quite independently of the use 
which will be made of the result once attained. 

But the scheme, while leaving untouched the internal 
constitution of the auxiliary situations, does influence the 
organization of the main situation which it regulates. By 
making this situation a permanent aim of schematizing 
activities, it gives it a still higher degree of definiteness than it 
could reach by itself, even if an exceptional permanence of 
circumstances permitted it to be reconstructed again and again 
without the help of a schematic organization of auxiliary 
situations. Since the schematized situation with all its ele- 
ments is determined in advance once and for all, before being 
actually constructed, it is given from case to case as an object- 
matter of active thought, which the latter may realize or not 
in concrete reality, but which it should not modify in its 
systematic order, for such a modification would mean a 
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substitution of another situation instead of the one required by 
the scheme. The composition and systematization of this 
situation appear thus as independent of any particular 
activity which reproduces it. This independence does not 
consist only, as in complexes stabilized by mere repetition, 
in a relatively strong suggestion of certain connections: the 
character which each element, thing or relation, possesses 
with reference to other elements appears as not merely given 
and real, but as necessary for this situation. There is from 
the standpoint of the scheme no other way possible of putting 
and solving the practical problem involved in the model 
situation than the one which the scheme has defined and which 
the auxiliary situations have to prepare from case to case. 
The activity which in a particular case actually will reconstruct 
and realize the model situation after having prepared it, is 
in advance deprived of all initiative; it must follow the lines 
traced by the scheme, precisely because all spontaneous 
efforts are concentrated in those preparatory activities whose 
common purpose is to make the exact realization of the 
demand of the scheme practically possible, and which would 
be deprived of their significance, would acquire the char- 
acter of failure if the problem of the model situation for 
which they have worked were not put and solved in the 
required way. 

In fact, under these circumstances there is no longer any 
problem left, since its solution is given in advance. When in a 
non-schematic situation the aim has to be realized with the 
help of given instruments and materials, its realization is a 
problem whose solution is not yet at hand, though all the data 
are ready. The result of the activity which is expected to 
realize this aim will have to comply with the conditions 
imposed by the situation, but how it will comply with them 
depends on the activity which will produce this result; in 
fact it depends on the nature of the modifications which it will 
bring into the given materials with the given instruments. 
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The result, at the moment when the situation is constructed, 
opposes itself to the materials and instruments; the latter 
already exist in thdr full content and meaning, the former is 
determined as to its content, but not yet as to its meaning; 
it is unreal as against the real situation and its realization is a 
task which activity will freely accept and fulfil. But when the 
situation is schematically objectivated in advance, the result 
is also objectivated in advance; the object which will be 
produced on the ground of the situation is as much defined, 
both in its content and in its meaning, as the instruments and 
materials with the help of which it will be realized; its level of 
realness is the same. Of course, while we are preparing the 
ground for a reproduction of the model situation, the solution 
of this situation does not possess full realness, is only mentally 
real; neither does the situation itself yet exist otherwise than 
mentally. The situation and its solution together constitute 
one aim of oiu- preparatory activities. The materials and 
instruments necessary to produce a certain object and this 
object which will be produced with their help, with all their 
contents and meanings, are given at the moment when we 
prepare their realization as one content which our preparatory 
activity will make real. The result to which the future 
situation will lead is as definite, as completely characterized 
as this situation itself. 

When preparing the realization of this situation, we do not 
sq>arate the question, “How will this situation be solved?” 
from the question, “How will this situation be constructed ?” 
The two questions are melted in one; we prepare the con- 
struction of the situation in view of the definite result to which 
we want this situation to lead; we prepare the result in pre- 
paring the situation. The determined situation appears as 
necessary to produce the determined result, and no other but 
the determined result can be produced when the determined 
situation is constructed; this occurs whenever and wherever 
this situation is prepared and actualized. 
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Thus, the actual dynamic finality of the aim is supplanted 
by a trans-actual static finality of end and means. The realiza- 
tion of a definite set of means is always and everywhere neces- 
sary for the realization of a certain end, and only a certain 
definite end is objectively realizable on the ground of a certain 
set of realized means. The situation and its solution being 
once and forever determined by the scheme and indefinitely 
reconstructible, the reciprocal determination of end and means 
is independent of any particular actualization of this whole 
system; it is based on the objective nature of end and means 
as determined by the scheme and becomes thus a relaiion of 
finality. 

This is not all. Since the result of the instrumental 
activity which will solve the schematized situation is deter- 
mined in advance, the modifications of pre-existing objects 
which by their combination will produce this result are also 
determined in advance. There is only one way of reaching 
the given end with the given means, and every step in this 
direction must be such as required; activity has no choice. 
The act ceases to coimt as act of creation bringing a new 
content and meaning into the world; it counts only because it 
starts, at a given moment and in h given place, an occurrence 
which is already fully determined in its objective nature, and 
has only to be realized once more in the given circumstances. 
The act would not count at all if the situations determined by 
the scheme were not parts of the concrete empirical world and, 
though meant to be identical in their composition and 
organization, did not differ from one another by their appear- 
ance at different now’s of the concrete duration and at different 
here’s of the concrete extension. As it is, acts are still neces- 
sary to realize empirically in actuality the modifications 
required by the schematized situation; but what is essential 
from the standpoint not of actual experience, but of the 
rational order of the situation itself, is only the determined 
nature of the modification, its real, not its ideal side. When a 
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technical wiaker modifies a given material in a. sdiematkcdly 
prescr&ed yi9,y, it does not anatter act all .fitnn the stanf^raint 
of the technical situation what he wants and thinks in doing it, 
what are the factors which have brought him to perform this 
action there and then, how much conscious effort and how 
much habit is involved in this action, etc. ; what counts is a 
certain movement of his body which leads to certain move- 
ments of technical instruments, which lead in turn to a 
certain modification of the material. 

As these modifications are completely determined with 
regard to the definite situation and to the result to which this 
situation is expected necessarily to lead, their character is no 
longer the same as in concrete activity; the situation being 
constituted by things with definite properties and relations, 
each modification is a disappearance from the situation of some 
property or relation and an appearance of some other property 
or relation. It does not matter that concretely those char- 
acters of objects which disappeared continue to exist as 
contents and meanings in memory, though with less realness, 
whereas those which appeared did not exist at all before being 
created, so that the act produces really more than it destro)^: 
from the abstractly rational standpoint of the scheme which 
determines both the situation and its solution there is no 
difference of realness between destruction and production. 
Both ideally subsist forever in the scheme as equally necessary 
stages for the attainment of the end ; both really appear when- 
ever the scheme is applied in the concrete development of 
experience, and being fully determined in advance can bring 
nothing new except the mere fact of their appearance. They 
correspond to each other and presuppose each other, so that 
their appearance is one indivisible fact which, viewed from 
the standpoint of the means is a destruction, but viewed 
from the standpoint of the end is a production, and from the 
standpoint of the relation between end and means is a sub- 
stitution of one property or relation for another, that is, a 
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change. In so far, now, as this change is supposed to be only 
started in its actual appearance but not created in its objective 
nature by an act of thought, its progressive realization on the 
ground of the teleologically determined situation is a real 
process. 

Each particular process is a necessary link of the develop- 
ment leading from the situation to the result, from the means 
to the end. The connection betwe^ processes is not dynami- 
cally created in the very course of activity, like the connection 
between creative modifications which are made step by step 
to combine in a common result, but is detmnined for all of 
them once and forever by the schematic definition of the 
means and the end; all that activity is supposed to do is to 
actualize this objectively existing connection. Each process 
has a definite position in a series of processes, the ground of 
which is that a definite process requires a definite status to 
start with, and except for the first process which starts with 
the given situation, each of the following ones is based on the 
status reached by the preceding one. 

This does not mean at this stage of rationalization that the 
following process is the effect of the preceding process, since 
each process needs still an act of 'thought to be started; but 
it means that the following process cannot be started unless 
the preceding one has occurred. Since the whole series 
is objectively necessary for the realization of the given end 
with the given means, each process is objectively necessary 
for the following one. Supposing therefore the activities 
demanded by the scheme actually performed, supposing the 
schematic situation constructed and developed up to the end 
in accordance with the scheme, the whole series of processes 
is fully and exclusively determined in its actual development 
by the teleological system of means and ends, and each 
process within this series is fully and exclusively determined 
in its appearance by the following process for whidi it has to 
prepare the necessary status. In a word, the following process 
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is the final cause of the preceding process, since if we pre- 
suppose a whole series of teleologically determined processes 
actually developing, every process in particular has no other 
direct groimd for its appearance but the following process, 
though all of them together are grounded not in the end alone 
(which therefore is not a final cause) but in the total organiza- 
tion produced by the scheme. We see that the Aristotelian 
concept of final cause is, like many other ancient conceptions, 
quite unjustly neglected by modem thought, since it corre- 
sponds to a very real and very important empirical connec- 
tion which is covered neither by the concept of aim, nor that 
of end, nor can it be reduced to that of mechanical cause. 

When the realization of an end requires several distinct 
parallel series of processes, each of these series is teleologically 
necessary for each other and the connection of final causality 
is reciprocal between any two of these series. 

It is evident that the practical possibility of applying the 
principle of objective teleological determination to schema- 
tized activity depends on the degree of perfection to which 
schematization has been pushed in actual life, on the efficiency 
with which preparatory activities have been performed and 
organized. If the same schematic situation has been repeat- 
edly reconstructed during a certain period, the various 
aiixiliary situations which have been used from case to case 
for this purpose appear as more or less closely connected with 
the main situation, so that the latter becomes gradually the 
center of a rather vague domain of reality whose limits widen 
with every new actualization. 

This connection of auxiliary situations with the main 
situation which is left as a result of past activities must be, of 
coiirse, clearly distinguished from the coimection intentionally 
created between auxiliary situations in each particular case 
for the realization of the main situation. The latter brings 
forth, as we have seen, a rational system of auxiliary sitiiations, 
wh^eas the former is not systematic at all, but appears as 
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an unintentional consequence of the fact that all these auxil- 
iary situations, though belonging to (Merent rational systems, 
have served at different moments to actualize the same sdieme. 
This connection between the schematic situation and auxiliary 
situations, like all empirical coimections, grows in stability 
with each repetition; thus, the more frequently a certain 
auxiliary situation has been used for the realization of the 
main situation, the more closely it appears connected with it. 
Furthermore, this connection exercises a suggestive influence 
on future activities, so that we always tend to use in so far as 
possible from case to case the same auxiliary situations in 
preparing the same schematic situation, and introduce new 
auxiliary situations only when the old ones cannot be recon- 
structed here and now. Thus, the domain of reality which 
grows around a certain model situation is constituted first of 
all by the most frequently used auxiliary situations. Though 
it is forced, by the evolution of the concrete historical reality 
of which it is a part, to inaease in complexity and variety by 
having new situations included in it, it tends by virtue of its 
own inertia to grow in stability by having its old situations 
fixed by indefinite reproductions. Both its growth in com- 
plexity and its growth in stability, while opposing and coim- 
terbalancdng each other, help to give the model situation, 
the permanent center of this domain, a background of con- 
crete experience and a field of concrete active influence which 
make this situation more and more real, more and more 
empirically important within the historical world. 

A well-known example of such a domain of reality growing 
by the mere agglomeration of auxiliary situations is foimd in 
the indefinite but often very wide and strong social influence 
that an institution gradually obtains by the mere continuity 
of its functioning, quite independent of the objective impor- 
tance of its social purpose and of the teleological perfection 
of its organization. The m^e fact that all kinds of situations, 
some of them repeated innmnerable times, have been used at 
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various moments as subservient to the scheme which the 
institution realizes, leaves an alwa3rs wider and deeper mark 
on social reality, a mark which, however irrational it may be, 
is very real, as everyone finds who attempts to substitute for 
the old institution a new, even a more rational one. Still 
deeper is that irrational but real influence which our instincts 
leave upon our “natural” environment, though here it is 
rather difilcult to distinguish this imintentional unification 
of past experiences from the intentional miification and 
organization of futme experiences which we shall study in the 
next section. An instinct, like that of food, in its continual 
manifestations, uses innumerable auxiliary situations which 
embrace a large part of the personal spheres of experience and 
reflection and constitute together a rather chaotic objective 
domain; and, in so far as this domain is composed of practical 
situations, the objects within its limits appear no longer as con- 
crete historical objects but as things with definite properties 
and relations. Since similar partial effects are produced by 
all other instincts, the reality of our practical life, as we have 
inherited it from our ancestors and reproduced it in om own 
past, presents several different, more or less chaotic complexes 
of situations superimposed upon the chaotic complexity of 
the primary historical reality, and our objects, which are 
concrete, intercoimected historical objects when viewed in 
their total duration and extension without regard to any 
particular practical interest, appear as interrelated things as 
soon as looked upon in the light of any past satisfaction of our 
instincts. 

The scheme, while solving the difiiculties to which the 
reconstruction of the situation is subjected in the present and 
unifying many past situations, raises the problem of the 
future, which it cannot solve alone. There is, indeed, no 
certainty whatever that a given scheme will in fact be per- 
manently maintained in the face of the changing concrete 
reality. In each particular case its realization depends on a 
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more or less spontaneous and original schematizing activity, 
and unless some higher organization is reached, the question 
whether the necessary activities will be performed at all in the 
future is entirely unsettled. In so far as the scheme bears not 
merely on the situation prepared and constructed at present, 
but on the situations which will be prepared and constructed at 
other periods of concrete duration, its continuation is not 
implied in the actual organization of reality over which this 
scheme presides, but can be only postulated by practical 
thought. The scheme raises the problem of the future in a 
way which precludes the easy solutions offered by those 
theories which try to explain orir expectation of similar 
experiences by our habit of seeing simflar experiences regularly 
return and are then forced to appeal to an immanent absolute 
rationality of nature in order to explain how the habit is 
formed and why the expectation is justified from case to case. 
There is no regularity whatever originally existing in concrete 
experience; all regularity must be actively produced and main- 
tained, and this implies an active control of the future as well 
as an organization of the present and a unification of the past. 

The greater our claims on the future in this respect, the 
larger the amotuit of regularity which we expect, the less we 
can rely upon the existing order of reality to fulfil these claims 
and our expectations must be based upon permanent tend- 
encies of our activity rather than upon perman^t characters 
of its object-matter. When all we demand is to have a 
certain object fit in the immediate future a situation whose 
other components are already at hand and systematized, we 
are concerned exclusively with the existing real characters of 
this object and rely upon them; only if it fails to satisfy our 
demand, we introduce a more or less organized activity to 
modify it according to our needs. When we want to recon- 
struct a whole schematically determined situation which does 
not exist yet within our present sphere of reality, we make the 
f ulfilm ent of this demand dependent in varying proportions 
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both upon pre-edsting reality and upon our activity; we do 
not expect that reality will have everything ready and waiting 
for us; we rely on our activity to supplement whatever may 
be lacking in the given conditions. K now we want positively 
to maintain a certain schematic organization during an 
indefinite future in the field of actual interests, if we not only 
expect that it will be occasionally reconstructed when and 
where the concrete real conditions happen to be more favorable 
for its reconstruction than for the actualization of other 
schemes, but if we demand that it be continually reconstructed 
in a certain section of historical reality rather than other 
schemes, whatever the concrete conditions happen to be, then 
we evidently cannot rely upon reality at all. We can expect 
our demand to be realized only if our activity is not merely 
able to profit from case to case of favorable conditions in 
order to actualize the scheme, but capable of permanently 
realizing by its own spontaneous effort all the conditions 
sufficient and necessary for indefinitely repeated actualizations 
of this scheme. This evidently requires an organization of 
activities wider and more stable than the one which produces 
a system of situations. 

THE PEACnCAL DOGMA AND THE SYSTEM OF SCHEMES 

In all fields of practical life we find niunerous examples of 
such a connection between schemes that the actualization of 
one scheme is accompanied or followed by the actualization 
of another, because the schematic situations are in some way 
permanently connected. Thus, in technique we see a factory 
producing materials or instruments which other factories use 
in their production; in the political field certain executive 
acts follow certain acts of legislation or jiirisdiction; in the 
field of economics the performance of a certain professional 
work is followed by the payment of a fee, etc. The given 
actualization of one scheme constitutes an objective condition 
of the actualization of the other. 
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However, as long as this connection is merely the result 
of the fact that a certain schematic situation cannot be con- 
structed in a given case without the help of anotho’, the 
condition is neither sufficient nor necessary. It is not enough 
to do professional work in order to receive a fee; many o&er 
conditions are needed, which may be completely diffount 
from case to case, unless there is a stable customary or legal 
regulation of professional work in its relation to economic 
schemes. Nor is it necessary to do professional work in order 
to receive a certain sum of money in payment, for this result 
may be obtained in connection with many other schemes. In 
fact, we are still within the limits of the problem treated in 
the preceding section — ^the problem of constructing a sche- 
matic situation with the help of auxiliary situations which 
prepare the groimd in advance. These auxiliary situations 
may be either new and especially created for the purpose, or 
may be themselves schematic situations reproduced for the 
purpose with the help of still other auxiliary situations; the 
system of situations becomes thereby more complicated, but 
does not change its essential rational form. When a hand- 
worker finds that a certain material which he needs is out of 
stock in his town, he may order 4t from elsewhere and thus 
put into action the complex schematic machinery of trans- 
portation; but there is no essentially new form of organization 
of his experience involved in this case, merely an introduction 
of a new situation into the old organization. 

But the connection between schemes may also be such that 
an actualization or a series of actualizations of a certain scheme 
or group of schemes becomes a sufficient and necessary 
objective condition of an actualization or a series of actualiza- 
tions of some other scheme or group of schemes, and recip- 
rocally; not in the sense that this actualization should not 
require every time some spontaneous and original schematizing 
activity, some new arrangement of auxiliary situations 
preparing the ground, but in the sense that, in whatever way 
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the main schematic situation may be reconstructed from case 
to case, it is meant to be reconstructed always whenever and 
wherever some other schematic situation has been or is be- 
ing reconstructed, and vice versa. An agreement between 
employer and employee in which the latter is expected regu- 
larly to do certain work and the former regularly to pay him 
certain wages is one of the simplest and best-known connec- 
tions of this kind. It does not preclude an either side sche- 
matizing activity; the employee must continually prepare for 
his work, make efforts to overcome external hindrances or his 
inability or his laziness, reconstruct from case to case the 
schematically determinejJ situation by adapting to it his other 
personal experiences; the employer must periodically obtain, 
on the groimd of other situations, the necessary money to pay 
the wages. But whatever may be the ways in which the 
resi>ective situations are actualized, as long as the agreement 
lasts and excepting only very special circumstances, the regular 
performance of the work is considered sufficient and necessary 
condition of the regular payment of wages, and the regular 
payment of wages a sufficient and necessary condition of 
regular work. 

A permanent coimection of this kind evidently implies a 
practical principle superior to the schemes themselves, not 
merely postulating that either of the schemes be continued in 
general, but absolutely demanding that, whatever may be the 
concrete empirical circumstances, the continuation of a 
certain scheme (or group of schemes) A, be in the future 
accompanied by a continuation of a scheme (or group of 
schemes), B, and the continuation of B be accompanied by 
that of A . The significance of this demand may be in special 
cases qualified by various limitations and then the principle 
loses its indefinite bearing on all future experience, but even 
then the limits are self-imposed in advance and the claim 
remains absolute within those limits. In view of this absolute 
claim on certain future situations, we call such a principle a 
practical dogma. 
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In introducing this term, just as in using the terms 
“scheme” and “rule,” we must avoid the intellectualistic 
suggestions which tradition seems to authorize. By dogma 
we do not mean a theoretically formulated principle, a concept, 
or a judgment, but a practical presupposition, often subcon- 
scibus, a permanent attitude taken toward experiences and 
activities. It might seem at first glance wiser not to use such 
terms, which bring with them undesirable suggestions, but 
the disadvantage of introducing entirely new terms would be 
still greater; and we are justified in giving the old terms a 
slightly new significance by the fact that the significance 
which they were given in traditional definitions was not ade- 
quate with reference to the very object-matter on which 
they were made to bear. Thus, the rule has been taken to 
mean an abstract formula existing of itself and giving by its 
content certain indications to behavior by which the latte* is 
influenced positively or negatively, that is, either consciously 
tries or consciously does not try to comply. But there is 
nothing which corresponds to this definition. That which 
exists of itself when the formula is produced is not a practical 
rule influencing, regulating behavior, but a set of ideas which 
can influence other ideas only when theoretically connected 
with than. The set of ideas becomes a rule of behavior only 
while and in so far as there actually is a behavior complying 
with it; it has no reality as regulating behavior except by 
and in this behavior itself. Similarly, by dogma, as tradi- 
tionally understood, is meant the content of a religious or 
social belief, purely intellectual and devoid of any direct 
bearing on practice, from which only secondarily by a special 
ethical reasoning practical rules can be drawn. Now, there 
is no dogma in this sense; every belief is essentially practical, 
is the acceptance in conduct of a principle regulating a priori 
futxire practical experiences, mystical, social, aesthetic, etc., 
and its reality consists entirely in this active influence exer- 
cised on futxire activities. The abstract intellectual formula- 
tion of a dogma is something entirely different from the dogma 
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as matter of belief; it is a set of theoretic ideas belonging not 
to religion or social life, but to philosophy or science. We are 
thus entirely justified in assuming the existence of a dogma 
wheneva: it manifests itself in its active influence, whether it 
has been theoretically formulated or not. This permits us 
to extend the use of this term to the total field of practical 
life and to caU dogma every implicitly or explicitly accepted 
principle which unconditionally determines future activities 
in view of the maintenance of a certain complicated practical 
organization of reality, making it independent of any concrete 
empirical conditions by the very fact that it makes it rely 
entirely on itself in determining the actualization of its 
components exclusively with regard to each other. 

The demand for a certain organization of reality put by 
the scheme alone is hypothetical: if and whenever the sche- 
matic situation is about to be actualized, it must be prepared 
in advance in all its essential elements. This implies a 
postulate that the schematic situation will be actualized, but 
an absolutely imdetermined and practically inefficient postu- 
late. On the contrary, the demand put on the future by the 
dogma is categorical; certain schemes, dependent exclusively 
on each other, must be continually actualized. There is no 
outside reason for their actualization; the only condition on 
which the continuation of one of them depends is the con- 
tinuation of the other. The demand of the practical dogma is 
not justified by anything but the dogma itself. 

Genetically, the dogma has, of course, originated in some 
preceding organization of activities; a whole dogmatically 
determined S3rstem of schemes may be still a part of some other 
wider system, conditioned by a more fundamental dogma, 
just as a new historical object may be only a variation of 
some pre-existing historical object. But just as the nature of 
the historical object as empirical object consists in its own 
content and meaning which it has in so far as distinct and 
self-eristing reality, so the nature of the dogmatically deter- 
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mined system of schemes consists in its own specific oiganiza- 
tion in so fax as it is independent, self-started system. Even 
if a system of schemes has originated as a part of some 
wider system, it is also a system in itself, and we must first 
know it as such before we study its origin. On the other 
hand, even if it is in some measure an independent and self- 
started system, it may be also in some measure a part of a 
wider system which will then, in so far as including several 
other systms, be much more complex than these. Thus, a 
dogmatically determined system of schemes may have many 
degrees of complexity, a feature which it evidently shares with 
the object, the situation, and the schematic system of situa- 
tions. What makes in each case the unity of the dogmatic 
system is that there is always one dominant scheme, whose 
continued actualization is required to coixstitute a continually 
returning aim in view of which the other schemes are required 
to co-operate. This dominant scheme determines the ideal 
conditions under which the dogma dmands that the other 
schemes be actxialized, whereas the other schemes create the 
real conditions under which the dogma demands that the 
dominant scheme be actualized. 

The primary, the oldest example of a practical dogma is 
the principle of hedonistic selection determining the organiza- 
tion of objects as personal experiences of a conscious living 
being. This organization is dogmatically imposed upon 
individual life; that is, even if the search for pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain should have a further and original justifica- 
tion in the conservation of the race, all consciousness of this 
justification is absent in personal e3q>erience unless secondarily 
developed by scientific theories, and hedonistic selecticm 
appears empirically as having its ultimate reason in itself. 
This does not mean that all organization of objects in indi- 
vidual experience is in any smse reducible to it, since all 
the innumerable eyisting schemes and S 3 ^tems of schemes, 
most of which are evidently quite independent of hedonistic 
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selection, axe equally actualized in individual experience. It 
means simply that the hedonistic organization is one of the 
dogmatic organizations of iadividual experience, the one in 
which the objects are treated exclusively as belonging to the 
individual’s personality without regard to the impersonal 
systons to which they also empirically belong and which are 
also constructed by the individual. The hedonistic organiza- 
tion consists in an interdependence between the dominant 
hedonistic scheme tending to construct situations on the 
ground of which pleasure can be obtained or pain avoided, and 
all the “instincts,” inborn or acquired, each of which tends to 
construct specific situations on the ground of which special 
ends are reached. In this interdependence, just as in that 
which exists between the aim and the situation, all instincts 
are made to co-operate for the continued realization of the 
hedonistic scheme, while on the other hand, the nature of the 
hedonistic situations which are realized depends on the nature 
of the instinctive situations which constitute the real condi- 
tions of pleasure. Life in its biological and yet conscious 
significance is for each individual precisely the continual 
actualization of the hedonistic scheme as aim and ideal con- 
dition of all the instinctive schemes, and the actualization of 
all the instinctive schemes, more or less reciprocally limited 
and interdependent, as a material and real condition of the 
hedonistic scheme. The organization is, of course, neither 
absolutely closed nor absolutely rational; but no empirical 
organization ever is. 

Other examples are found in technically specialized indus- 
trial activities. When instead of one scheme for the produc- 
tion of a certain kind of values which are made at once ready 
for consumption, as in handiwork and in many non-specialized 
industries, several schemes are substituted each of which 
organizes only a special side of this production so that the 
value is made ready for consumption only by the co-operation 
of all these schemes, the whole system of schemes is determined 
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in advance and iinconditionally. Each of these special lines 
of industry can and should continue to produce as long as, 
and only as long as, the other special lines produce. All other 
special sch^es of this system are ideally conditioned by one 
dominant special scheme — the one which makes the values 
definitively ready for consumption by syntheUzing the partial 
results of other schemes — ^and this scheme in turn is really 
conditioned by all the others. Specialization requires thus 
continuous synthetic co-operation, which for each branch of 
industry is brought into effect by the fact that the managers 
of the more special and therefore interdependent branches 
explicitly or implicitly accept, in theory and in practice or 
only in practice, the principle of the necessary coimection to 
be maintained between these lines in the future, independently 
of outside interferences. Because in this way every sp>ecial 
line of production depends for its continuation only on the 
continuation of the other lines, the continuation of the total 
production is imconditional, the existence of the whole S3retem 
in the future is, from the standpoint and within the limits of 
this system itself, dogmatically imposed, not made dependent 
on any conditions which may appear in concrete historical 
development of the empirical reality. Of course, the isola- 
tion of this system from the historical world is only a tendency 
which may fail in its realization and the s}^tem may be 
prevented from continuing by the lack of the necessary objects 
or by the non-performance of the necessary activities; but 
the same is true of the isolation of any rational organization 
from the concrete chaos of empirical reality. 

The nature of the practical dogma appears with great 
clearness in the political field. A state is really a wide syston 
of schemes in action, whose continual actualization is imcon- 
ditionally demanded by the dogma constitution, whether 
abstractly formulated and codified or existing only as actively 
applied in custom. Within this wide system we find a large 
niunber of more limited and partly independent systems, some 
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tenitorially, others functionally, specialized. None of the 
political dogmas determining these particular systems, nor 
even the constitution, are absolutely permanent, as we know; 
but as long as they last, their unconditional acceptance is not 
only demanded but practically enforced, that is, there are 
special schemes included in the state organization whose task 
consists in continually destroying such empirical hindrances 
to the permanence of the system as are most easily foreseen 
and schematized (disobedience to law, rebellion, treason, etc.). 
And we can follow here very well the way in which a dogmatic 
system imposes upon activity the realization of any particular 
scheme which it includes. For example, tahe a rule which 
orders every male citizen of a certain age to join the army when 
called by the government. This rule presupposes an indefi- 
nite repetition of a certain situation — the detmoined age 
reached, the call of the govenunent received, the physical 
means of joining the recruiting station at the individual’s 
disposal, etc. Those few social values, with the meaning given 
to them by social tradition, define the problem in an identical 
way for every individual and of every individual the same 
solution is expected. But the social values supposed to 
constitute this situation are concrete empirical objects en- 
tering into many other connections, which would prevent 
the situation demanded from ever being reconstructed if its 
reconstruction were not imposed as aim upon individual 
activities quite independently of the concrete conditions in 
which the individual finds himself when these values are given 
to him. The call to join the army at a given time comes into 
connection with a multitude of other values — home, family, 
career, present pleasmes, etc., on the one hand, expected hard- 
ships, possible death in battle, etc., on the othor. The actual 
situation spontaneously constructed by each individual under 
these drcTunstances would be entirely different from the one 
expected and the behavior solving these particular situations 
would be in most cases just the opposite from the one pre- 
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scribed by the rule. But behind this particuhur rule, bdiind 
this one political scheme, there is a wide complexity of other 
schemes which act as social and legal sanctions of the rule, 
such as l^al punishment, social contempt, on the one hand, 
and social approval, prospects of fame, moral duty, patriotism, 
etc., on the other. From among the many and various situa- 
tions which these terms designate the individual himself, or, 
in the last extremity, the executive authority, is supposed in 
each case to select and realize a combination which will be 
sufficient to construct the real conditions necessary and suffi- 
cient for the realization of the model situation as demanded by 
the rule. The organizing activity preparing thus under the 
pressure of the whole political system ever3dhing necessary 
for any model situation prescribed by a political scheme 
constitutes the basis of all political obedience. 

The system of schemes foimded on a practical dogma is, 
as we see, first of all a system of activities rather than of 
objects, but of activities organized essentially in view of real, 
not of ideal, pmposes, and therefore it results, just as the 
concrete action which organizes the situation or as a con- 
crete schematizing activity which actualizes the scheme, in a 
systematization of objects. This systematization bears, first 
of all, upon the totality of the schematic siUiations which the 
dogma implies. The continual reconstruction of these sit- 
uations in their reciprocal dependence is unconditionally 
demanded by the dogma, and even if for an individual who 
participates in the reconstruction only one of these situations 
can actually become an aim at once, from the standpoint of 
the dogma all these situations appear as one general, perma- 
nent, and complex aim imposed upon concrete activity. The 
unity of these situations appears thus as no longer dependent 
-on their actual dynamic organization, as it is in the concrete 
system of auxiliary situations actually constructed for the 
realization of a model situation, but as given once and forever 
in its perfect rationality. Of course, in order to be empirically 
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ascertainable, this unity must be actually reproducible by 
individual active thought in the same indirect way as a 
system of situations is. But it does not need to be reproduced 
by all the individuals who take part in its realization, nor to be 
reproduced by any individual in its totality. It is sufficient 
and necessary that some individuals, as, for instance, a group 
of industrial managers or political rulers, can each reproduce 
and actively maintain the rational organization of a part of the 
system, provided only such partial individual reproductions 
supplement one another so as to cover the total system. In 
the contrary case, if the system is not consciously and actively 
maintained in its rationality either by one individual or by 
several co-operating individuals, this rational organization 
soon loses its realness and the empirically given system 
degenerates first into a complex of schemes, then even into 
a mere complex of situations and single objects like those 
STirvivals of old institutions which exist m every society beside 
the vital and systematic actual organization. But ip so far 
as the system is actively maintained and the schemes kept in 
their reciprocal dependence, the schonatic situations appear 
as no longer actually interconnected, but objectively and 
permanently interrelated, for each of them is rationally neces- 
sary for all the others. The individual may exclude the 
dogmatic system from his actual sphere of reality or even 
impose a different system on his group, but he can neither 
change nor deny its rational organization in so far as the latter 
has been once produced. He can, indeed, make it more 
perfect if it is not perfect yet, but he cannot destroy its 
perfection when attained, though he may contribute to the 
destruction of the realness of the system as concrete complex of 
situations, or contribute to the substitution in historical reality 
of an irrational chaos for this rational order. For example, 
in industrial specialization and co-operafion the technical 
situations constructed in different interdependent lines of 
production appear as objectively and permanently supple- 
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menting one another and constitute, with all the materials 
and instruments which they include, one common domain of 
technical reality, one definite isolated and' rational section of 
the empirical world, which cannot be disturbed in any of its 
parts without being disturbed in its whole S5^tematic imity. 
We may do the latter and destroy the realness of this whole 
branch of industry, but we cannot prevent its systematic 
organization from existing forever once it has been created, nor 
the situations, such as defined by the schemes, from being 
forever necessarily related with one another by the demand of 
industrial co-operation. 

Such a rational stabilization of the system of schematic 
situations has a further effect upon the rationality of each 
situation in particular. We have seen that a scheme, by 
imposing the reconstruction of a definite situation as an aim, 
leads already to a determination in advance of the way by 
which this situation will be solved and thus introduces the 
teleological systematization of means and end, reduces the 
creative r61e of each act to the mere starting of a known and 
objectively determined process, and subjects the sequence of 
these processes to the principle of final causality. The situa- 
tion contains already virtually its own solution, and activity 
is supposed merely to actualize this virtual solution from case 
to case. Now, when it is unconditionally demanded of a 
S3^tem of schematic situations that it be actualized indefi- 
nitely, even this limited r61e of spontaneous activity is 
ignored, and the development of the situation loses its teleo- 
logical character. The schematic situation becomes deter- 
mined not only in the nature of its construction and realization, 
but in the very fact of its construction and realization. 
Therefore its realization, which from the standpoint of the 
scheme was an ideally necessary outcome of its constitution, is 
from the standpoint of the dogma a reaUy necessary result of 
its existence at a giv^ time and place. From the first stand- 
point, the constructed situation should be realized in a way 
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detennined in advance; from the second, it must be realized 
in a way determined in advance. The constructed situation, 
in a word, is treated as including within itself everything 
necessary to have its virtual solution become actual, as neces- 
sarily bringing of itself a result determined in advance. Of 
course, activity must be always implicitly presupposed: the 
situation could not be constructed without the schematizing 
activity which selects and organizes aiudliary situations, and 
the schematizing activity would not continue to reconstruct 
the schematic situation time after time if it were not for the 
active influence of the practical dogma. But the situation 
once there, the fact of its solution is no longer a matter of 
choice; its existence having been unconditionally imposed 
upon activity and unconditionally accepted, its solution, being 
implied by its existence, follows also unconditionally. The 
whole series of modifications which will lead to the expected 
and demanded result are thus one complex process within 
which activity has nothing more to do, and which brings 
nothing new, since not only its nature, but its very occurrence 
was implied in the situation. In so far however as several 
objects are involved in this process and the change which 
occurs in one object is different from that which follows in 
another object, the process splits into a series, or several series, 
of different processes. Each of these processes, as we know, 
already is a necessary link of the series in the realization of a 
situation which is only schematically determined; but now, 
in the dogmatically demanded situation, its connection with 
the preceding and following process is no longer teleological, 
since the whole developmoit of which it is a part is no longer 
treated as dependent upon activity, all activity having been 
performed in advance. The occurrence of a given process is 
thus no longer merely a teleologically indispensable condition 
of the occurrence of the following process^, to which an act 
must be added in order to make it a sufficient condition: the 
whole development being presupposed as something that 
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necessarily is going to happen and to happen in a determined 
way, the occurrence of a particular given process is both 
necessary and sufficient to have the following process occur. 
In a word, within the limits of the development implied by a 
dogmatically demanded situation each process is the efficient 
cause of the following process. 

The principle of causality is thus the product of a highly 
developed practical organization, far from being the elonen- 
tary and fundamental principle of all organized experience, as 
the eighteenth century assumed and modem idealism still 
continues to believe. History and sociology give us proofs 
enough that the original empirical attitude is to search for the 
explanation of each process in an act, not in another process; 
and an act can be neither a cause nor an effect, if we take these 
terms in their exact sense, as indicating a relation betweax 
real happenings. The most primitive application of the prin- 
ciple of causality is, as should be expected, foxmd wi thin 
schematic situations organized by the principle of hedonistic 
selection, the earliest practical dogma. We begin to expect 
definite effects from definite causes, to rely upon the natural 
sequence of processes, first of all within the situations formed 
under the control of our instincts, long before we succeed in 
organizing technical and particularly social situations which 
will then develop automatically. Any causality which we find 
in “nature,” in the popular, non-sdentific sense of the term, is 
always empirically a succession of processes in some instinc- 
tively organized situation which we expect — ^hope or fear — 
to be realized without the partidpation of our activity. For 
there is no practical causality except within the limits of one 
situation, which, of course, may indefinitely r^eat itself. 

Not only is there no causality possible in the concrete em- 
pirical developmmt of the historical reality, but even in a prac- 
tically organized reality an unexpected disturbance of the 
regular sequence of processes within a situation is not originally 
taken as the effect of a cause but as the result of an act, unless 
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it can be interpreted as a process constituting a part of the 
development of some other dogmatically demanded situation. 
This is also the reason why in practical life we find neither the 
principle of an endless series of causality nor that of the 
essential homogeneity of causally connected processes. Since 
the development of a situation has a beginning and an end, 
there must be in it a process which is only a cause without 
being an effect and another which is an effect without being a 
cause. Practical reflection, unless influenced by scientific 
or philosophical theories, calmly accepts this circumstance, 
easily admitting a begiiming and an end of the causal series. 
The first process which starts the development of the situation 
can, of course, be only the result of an act; but the act is 
excluded from the situation. The last process, the last 
modification of an object within the situation may become the 
starting-point of some other series of practical modifications, 
but this series, which must be started by a new activity, does 
not belong either in the situation. So the causal series is 
practically closed. 

On the other hand, the most various processes can be- 
long to it. In an mdustrial situation which includes men as 
elements, the only way in which the active, ideal factor can 
be ignored and the development treated as causal is to sub- 
stitute, while determining the situation dogmatically, for 
each indefinitely repeatable act a bodily movement and a 
psychological process, and to introduce both of them into 
the causal smes, the first as the effect of the second, which 
is in turn treated as the effect of some preceding material 
process. In the development of a political situation psycho- 
logical processes, causally determined by material, economic, 
and other processes as motives, and themselves causally 
determining material, economic, and other processes, are the 
most important links of the causal series. On a higher level 
of organization, activity substitutes indeed more and more 
homogeneous causal series for heterogeneous ones; it tries to 
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reduce, for instance, the entire development of a tedmical 
situation to mechanical processes. This evolution is brought 
by unifonnizing the instruments used in the situations de- 
manded by a certain practical dogma. Thus, machines are 
substituted for men in industrial schemes, physical coercion 
exercised through material instruments gives way to psy- 
chological influence exercised through social personalities in 
social schemes, etc. This facilitates the isolation of the given 
system of schemes from unexpected external disturbances 
which may interfere with the regular development of its 
situations, but it does not change the rational character of this 
development itself. The series of processes which go on in a 
factory appears as equally real and causal with regard to men 
as to machines, if we accept it as givoi and abstract it from 
the activity which has organized it and makes it run again and 
again in an identical order by keeping away all disturbances; 
it appears as equally ideal and concretely intentional if we 
remove this abstraction and take it as a part of the total 
evolution of our experience and reflection. 

The second effect of the system of schemes upon reality 
is that this system becomes a center of uniflcation of new 
situations. Every actualization of each scheme must be 
brought by an intentional organization of auxiliary situations, 
and since it is demanded of the schemes to be actualized again 
and again whatever may be the concrete empirical conditions, 
the dogmatic system imposes upon our activity an obligation 
to prepare such concrete empirical conditions for the future as 
will permit us to organize case by case the auxiliary situations 
of the demanded schemes. This preparation, of course, can 
be always only approximate and gradual. It consists in 
intmtionally trying to maintain for the future such a composi- 
tion and organization of the domain of reality within which the 
dogmatic system is developing as has proved up to the present 
sufficient and necessary for its continual actualization. This 
is done by avoiding within this sphere such activities as would 
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modify it too much and by trying to counterbalance modifica- 
tions which nevertheless occur. A conscious being who stays 
in a given natural and social environment as long as this 
environment remains in some measiure uniform, who gradually 
reaches a routine of experience and activity so as to ignore in 
advance, not to notice and not to use, any new possibilities 
which the future may bring, who actively opposes imexpected 
modifications brought into his routinized experience and 
activity and who, when too much disturbed, may even, if 
possible, change his environment to a similar but more fixed 
one, offers a good example of such a stabilization of the future 
on the ground of the practical dogma of hedonistic selection. 
The permanent localization of an industry in a certain terri- 
tory, the efforts made by its managers to maintain the means 
of communication, the prices, the labor conditions, even the 
social and political organization in a status which has proved 
propitious for their industry, the active opposition which 
every innovation provokes as long as the system runs satis- 
factorily — all this represents well the effect which an industrial 
dogma has upon the future. In the political field history gives 
us enough examples of an intentional perpetuation of given 
social, economic, intellectual conditions and careful pre- 
vention of all active modifications which may, directly or 
indirectly, make the continual actual preservation of the 
PYisting state system difficult. The practical dogma is in 
every field, just as it is known to be in the religious field, a 
foundation of conservatism, not merely because it demands 
unconditionally the maintenance of a given system of schemes, 
but because to assure and facilitate this maintenance it tends 
to control the future historical evolution of that part of con- 
crete reality within which the ssrstem exists, by superimposing 
upon the concrete sphere of chaotically evolving historical 
.objects a large body of unsystematized but intercormected and 
repeatable situations. 

We understand now how, it is that our common-sense 
xealitv. while being far from possessing that full systetnatic 
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rationality which sdeace tries to give it, while always only 
partially and fragmentarily rationalized and divided into 
numerous and never absolutely perfect systems, appears to 
us usually as a world of things, not a world of historical objects, 
why its relative stability strikes us more than its continuous 
evolution so that evolution seems superimposed upon stability 
instead of vice versa, and why at most moments of om 
conscious life we seem to find around us objectively and 
statically imifiied spheres of reality rather than actively and 
dynamically connected spheres of experience and reflection. 
The point is that most of our conscious life is spent in sche- 
matically constructing or in realizing practical situations 
imposed by some dogmas ; that in our common-sense reflection 
we usually find ourselves in the midst of some practical 
activity and thus our present experience mostly converges 
toward some definite situation; that the section of our past 
experience which we now remember appears in memory as 
centralized aroxmd some scheme; that the section of otu: future 
experience which we now expect appears in this expectation as 
stabilized and unified by a certain dogma. Common-sense 
reflection, essentially practical in its character, never gets 
beyond the superficial standpoint of one practical system or 
another, and therefore cannot reach by itself, cannot evoi 
understand if shown, the concrete empirical reality upon 
which all the practical systems are built as a complex super- 
structure, objective and real indeed, but maintained above the 
nishing stream of the historical world only by a continuous 
positive effort of active thought. This maintenance is, indeed, 
not a mere preservation but a ceaseless extension of the main- 
tained systems and creation of new ones, so that practical 
organization continuously poietrates deeper and deeper into 
the concrete historical becoming and more and more of the 
pre-«dsting chaotic reality becomes practically rationalized. 
But as the unorganized reality also continues to grow, prac- 
tically constructive activity can never master the total con- 
crete wealth of the historical chaos. 
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indirectly, make the continual actual preservation of the 
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unconditionally the maintenance of a given system of schemes, 
but because to assure and facilitate this maintenance it tends 
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rationality which science tries to give it, while always only 
partially and fragmentarily rationalized and divided into 
numerous and never absolutely perfect systems, appears to 
us usually as a world of things, not a world of historical objects, 
why its relative stability strikes us more than its continuous 
evolution so that evolution seems superimposed upon stability 
instead of vice versa, and why at most moments of our 
conscious life we seem to find aroimd us objectively and 
statically imified spheres of reality rather than actively and 
dynamically connected spheres of experience and reflection. 
The point is that most of our conscious life is spent in sche- 
matically constructing or in realizing practical situations 
imposed by some dogmas ; that in our common-sense reflection 
we usually find ourselves in the midst of some practical 
activity and thus our present experience mostly converges 
toward some definite situation; that the section of our p>ast 
experience which we now remember appears in memory as 
centralized aroxmd some scheme; that the section of our future 
experience which we now expect appears in this expectation as 
stabilized and unified by a certain dogma. Common-sense 
reflection, essentially practical in its character, never gets 
beyond the superficial standpoint -of one practical system or 
another, and therefore cannot reach by itself, cannot even 
understand if shown, the concrete empirical reality upon 
which all the practical systems are built as a complex super- 
structure, objective and real indeed, but maintained above the 
rushing stream of the historical world only by a continuous 
positive effort of active thought. This maintenance is, indeed, 
not a mere preservation but a ceaseless extension of the main- 
tained systems and creation of new ones, so that practical 
organization continuously penetrates deeper and deeper into 
the concrete historical becoming and more and more of the 
pre-existing chaotic reality becomes practically rationalized. 
But as the unorganized reality also continues to grow, prac- 
tically constructive activity can never master the total con- 
crete wealth of the historical chaos. 
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THE THEORETIC ORDERS OF REALITY 

THE GENERAI, FEATUSES OF IHEOEETIC RATIONAUZATION 

The imperfect and multiform organization of reality 
super-constructed by practical activity upon the world of 
concrete historical objects serves in turn as a foundation 
for a new superstructure, the rational order which knowl- 
edge inq>oses upon its object-matter. 

We cannot, of coiuse, give here a complete theory of knowl- 
edge which presupposes a general theory of activity and 
constitutes the most arduous task of philosophy. We shall 
limit ourselves to the minimum of indications necessary 
to understand the connection between knowledge and reality 
in so far as it afiFects the latter. 

The fundamental points which must be k^t in mind are 
that, on the one hand, knowledge constitutes itself a part 
of cultural reality, the domain of ideas, each of which has 
a cnntent drawn from some other reality and a meaning 
due to its connection with other ideas; and that, on the 
other hand, each idea is objectified and stabilized thought, 
which at any moment can be actualized again as thought, as 
an activity of which reality is the object-matter. As a reality, 
the domain of ideas has a rational organization of its own, 
whose character is formally practical, that is, which mani- 
fests itself in situations, schemes, and dogmas, just as the 
rational organization of technical or political reality; and 
there is a special activity, which might be called theoretically 
practical, if such a term did not seem stranger still than that 
of ideal reality, which we have used to distinguish the domain 
of ideas from all other reality. The task of this activity is 
to create new ideas, both on the ground of real data and on 
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the ground of pre-existing ideas. The instruments of this 
creation, with the help of which ideas become fixed and in- 
corporated into the pre-existing ideal reality, are symbols, 
and the complexes of pre-existing ideas organized for the 
creation of new ideas are systems of knowledge. A system 
of knowledge, once ready, may be time after time actualized 
as a system of active thoughts bearing upon reality, and thus 
produce a more or less wide and complicated systematization 
of reality, which, since it does not tend to create any new 
objects within the reality upon which the actualized S3^tem 
of knowledge bears and includes no instruments, can be called 
a theoretic systematization in the original sense of the term, 
that is, a systematization by observation. 

Now, this systematic theoretic order imposed by knowl- 
edge upon reality is not a. copy, a reproduction of the 
S 3 rstematic organization which knowledge finds ready and 
constructed by practical activity. A system of objects may 
be practically reproduced in the sense of being constructed 
again, as a schematic situation is, time after time; we know 
reproduction in this sense from the preceding sections and 
we hardly need to mention that the practically, even if 
only mentally, reproduced system*is alwa}rs still a practical 
S3rstem — technical, political, etc. — and not knowledge of a 
system. Or a system of objects may be reproduced in con- 
crete experience without being practically followed in its 
organization, as a more or less complex datum; but such a 
“representation” of a system is not a knowledge of this 
system, but is this system itself becoming an object, an 
dement of experience, with a given content and a meaning 
which it acquires in actuality. Reproduction in this sense, 
as a mere introduction of the system as a datum into the 
present sphere of experience and reflection, is not knowledge, 
any more than the reappearance of any object “in memory” 
is; we may call it acquaintance with the system, but acquaint- 
ance is only making objects accessible to individual theoretic 
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activity, collecting materials out of which knowledge still 
has to be built. And when knowledge is built, both the way 
in which its elements or ideas are determined and the way 
in which they are S3^tematized are completely different from 
the pre-existing determination and systematization of the 
objects upon which these ideas are based. 

The content of the idea is, indeed, drawn from reality, 
since nothing but reality can be given; and yet the idea is 
not the reality which is its object-matter, but is objectified 
thought about this reality. This seeming contradiction, 
the necessity and the apparent impossibility of distinguishing 
the idea from its object-matter, has been one of the main 
stumbling-stones of the philosophy of knowledge, and there 
lies the somce of that strange conception of ideas being 
subjectively psychological copies of objects, similar in con- 
tent but different in being from their originals. This con- 
cq>tion was the more readily accepted since it fell in with 
the practical distinction between real and unreal elements 
of practical activity of which we have spoken in the 
preceding chapter, and since moreover (a point which we 
shall discuss later) theoretic ideas when used for practical 
purposes are mostly actualized diuring the first period of 
activity when the aim is being constructed but waits to be 
realized, and when therefore activity is taken to be only 
mental from the standpoint of the second, instnunental, 
period. When, however, the study of concrete historical 
reality has forced us to reject the concept of representations 
as subjective copies of objects, we must search for a different 
and less arbitrary distinction between ideas and the reality 
from which they are drawn. 

The whole difiiculty comes from the prepossession that 
knowledge reproduces reality in its pre-existing determination 
and systematization, whereas the very difference between 
knowledge and its object-matter, and thus the very existence 
of knowledge as something distinct from its object-matter, 
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are empirically manifested precisely in the specific and original 
determination and systematization which it gives to its 
object-matter. The act of thought which is the ideal gro\md 
of an idea cannot be given as object-matter, but its real 
results can be, and it is by its results as differing from the 
resiilts of other acts that we recognize it and define it. In 
order to objectivate it as an idea, to oppose the idea as a 
specific object to the original object-matter of the act of 
thought, we must isolate the result of this act from the total 
concrete reality, stabilize it, raise it above the historical exten- 
sion and duration of the sphere of experience to which it be- 
longs. This is called theoretic idealization and requires the use 
of the symbol. The symbol is a real pre-existing object with 
which the given result of a theoretic act of thought becomes 
connected and, in so far as taken in this connection alone, 
can be treated as an object independent of its empirical 
context, and not as a mere modification of other objects. 
But that empirical result of the theoretic act, that real datiun 
which the S5mbol helps to idealize, must be in some way 
different from the results of practical acts which construct 
practical systems of objects; otherwise there would be no 
difference between theory and practice. A symbolic con- 
nection is not limited to the field of knowledge; in fact, 
every concrete object might be called a symbol in that it 
has a meaning which suggests acts that lead to other empirical 
objects. A symbol in the special and definite sense of the 
term is characterized by the fact that it expresses an idea; but 
it can express an idea also only by suggesting acts which lead 
to some object-matter, and therefore the specific empirical 
difference which characterizes the symbol as a theoretic in- 
strument must come directly from that object-matter which 
it symbolizes. 

In fact, the formation of an idea implies as the first and 
indispensable condition the establishment of a connection 
between the given property, relation, thing, process, or even 
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a whole system, if the latter in its entirety becomes the object- 
matter of knowledge, and other properties, relations, things, 
processes, systems, outside of the organization of reality of 
which the given object-matter is a part. This connection 
consists in the production, or r^roduction, of a uniformUy, 
that is, a commimity of determination between the objects 
which are being connected, quite independently of any 
differences which they may possess in the different real sys- 
tems to which they respectively belong. Using traditional 
terms, we shall say that the first condition, the starting-point 
of the formation of an idea is absfraction and generalization. 
It is abstraction, in so far as the given object of theoretic 
thought, in order to be connected with other objects on 
the ground of uniformity, has to become isolated from the 
whole real systematic organization to which it belongs; it 
is generalization, in so far as it can be isolated from the real 
practical system of which it is objectively a part only by 
being connected with other objects outside of this system 
on the groimd of some common determination, by being 
taken as one particular empirical manifestation of a super- 
systematic unifomaity. 

This imifoimity of properties, relations, processes, things, 
systems, outside of their respective organizations, even in 
so far as it exists previous to theoretic thought, is clearly 
not a real relation or even a pre-existing practical connection 
betwem them, but the result of the fact that they have been 
determined in a similar way each in its particular organization; 
that a certain similar kind of connection has been at various 
times and in various places established between each of these 
objects which we generalize and some other objects which 
may be quite different from case to case. The source of 
this uniformity of objects can therefore be only an ideal 
uniformity of the acts which have determined them, and the 
theoretic thought which connects objects on the ground 
of their uniformity foUows in fact the traces that certain 
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ideal characteristics of active thought have left upon the reality 
which this active thought has created in the past. But the 
fill! demonstration of this proposition belongs with the theory 
of active thought. 

What is evident here is that the isolation and subordination 
of the particular to the general by which, using particular 
real data as material, we construct the content of an idea 
does not correspond to any pre-existing real order. In 
practical reality, as we have seen, all direct rational deto:- 
mination of objects is within a situation, and if objects present 
similar characteristics, it is as inseparable elements of situa- 
tions, not as variations of common real essences. An actually 
given object appearing in individual e:q>erience may be indeed 
a particular variation of the total concrete historical object; 
but a particular property, relation, process, thing, is not 
really a variation of more general propoly, relation, process, 
or thing; and if a system may be considered as a variation 
of some other system, it is only if taken with regard to its 
form, to the nature of its organization as determined by the 
same kind of active thought and not with regard to the real 
matter it contains. 

The content of an idea is thus constructed as a unity 
of all these particular determinations of reality which become 
connected by theoretic thought on the ground of their uni- 
formity, as variations of one more general determination. 
We know, of course, that theoretic thought seldom, if evor, 
actually embraces all the particular determinations which 
may be subordinated to the same general determination, 
all the “particulars” of a “universal”; but in so far as the 
idea can be actualized again and again, the system of deter- 
minations which it creates may be said to contain virtually 
all the particular determinations of this common form which 
will ever be found in experience. Between the content 
of several ideas again some more general uniformity may be 
found and these ideas subordinated to one common idea 
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whose content is directly constituted as a unity of their 
contents and indirectly as a unity of all these determinations 
of reality which they have unified. 

The content of the idea roots thus in reality by the nature 
of its materials, but rises above and outside of reality by 
the nature of the unification of these materials, to which no 
real systematic unity of objects corresponds, only an ideal 
uniformity of the acts that have determined them in the past, 
which is the genetic source of the common form of these 
objects, though the latter belong to different real systems. 
And the more general an idea, the more evident is the lack 
of any pre-existing real connection between the determinations 
which are unified in it, the more indubitable the ideal ground 
of this unification; if anyone should doubt whether empirical 
“rednesses” or empirical “tables” are not interconnected 
really, there can be hardly any doubt, except on the ground 
of mediaeval realism, that only a common form, no real 
bond, iinifies all the empirical “colors” or empirical “pieces 
of furniture,” when theoretic thought begins to connect 
them as members of a class. 

But it is not enough to give to the idea a content; it 
must acquire a meaning for science, become a full element 
of the ideal reality by being connected with other pre-existing 
ideas. Only by this connection, as part of a system of ideas, 
its content becomes definitively stabilized and determined 
as independent — on its ideal, if not on its real side — of the 
concrete evolution of reality in brtension and duration, so 
that the real data on which it is based may evolve and even 
completely disappear from actual experience, while the idea 
will persist together with the s)rstem of knowledge into which 
it has been incorporated. In so far as ideas must be expressed 
in symbols, since without a symbol a thought cannot be 
objectivated as an idea, symbols are also indispensable 
instruments of the systematization of ideas, because actual 
connections of ideas can become stable relations only if 
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expressed in relations of symbols; at the same time the mean- 
ing of the symbol itself, as of an instrument, can be stabilized 
completely only by this use in relation with other instruments- 
symbols to express a system of ideas. 

The systematic connection by which ideas acquire their 
scientific meaning is, of course, not subordination of the 
relatively particular to the relatively general, since this 
already determines their content, but analytic or synthetic 
subsumption of the relatively concrete to the relatively 
abstract. A system of ideas is either the product of an analy- 
sis of an idea into several different ideas, which are precisely 
therefore assumed to be simple within the limits of this system, 
or the product of a s3aithesis from several different ideas 
of an idea, which is precisely therefore assumed to be com- 
pound within the limits of this system. 

We use the term concept exclusively to indicate an idea 
which is, and in so far as it is, analyzed into or s}mthetized 
from other ideas. The concept is clearly not exhausted by 
the ideas into which it is analyzed, nor is it fully created by 
a synthesis of other ideas. It must always have a content 
of its own independent of these ideas, which cannot be ob- 
tained otherwise than by the observation of reality and is 
always a unity of uniform empirical determinations common 
to many real data; if it has no real foimdation, it has no 
content and therefore is not a distinct idea but a mere complex 
of different ideas. The analysis or synthesis is not supposed 
to determine its content, but to give this content a meaning, 
to establish a connection between it and other ideas; in analy- 
sis its content has been already created beforehand, whereas 
in synthesis it remains empirically unknown euid will have 
to be created by empirical observation after its meaning has 
been determined, and thus after certain rational conditions 
have been imposed on this creation. On the other hand, 
the ideas into which the concept is analyzed or from which 
it is synthetized are not exhausted by their connection 
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with the concq>t; each of them has an empirical content 
whidi would remain even if the ooncq>t were not there and 
which may serve for the analysis or synthesis of many other 
concq>ts; the connection with the concept and with the other 
ideas into which the concq>t is analyzed gives only a definite 
scientific meaning to the given content of the idea. If 
it has no content drawn from reality independently of the 
concq>t, then it is not a separate idea but a mere part of 
the concept.' 

A concq>t which has been or will be analyzed into or 
synthetized from other ideas can, as we know, play the part 
of a simple idea, an element of analysis or s3mthesis, with 
r^;ard to some other concept; and vice versa, an idea which 
was treated as simple element in one system may become 
an analyzed concept in another. In this way, indefinitely 
complicated scientific systems may be constructed by a 
hierarchical subsumptive organization. 

What is the connection between this systematic order 
of ideas and the pre-existing organization of reality? We 
see, indeed, that just as the content of particular ideas has a 
foundation in reality, so the relation between ideas as mani- 
fested in synthesis and anal}rsis is based upon reality as upon 
its original material. The relation between the concept of 
a thing and the ideas of properties into which it is analyzed 
has its real ground in the coexistence of the properties corre- 
sponding to these ideas in the empirical things; the relations 
between ideas in the theoretic definition of the concq>t of a 
certain type of situations is founded upon the internal xinity 
of each situation of this type as including certain really 
interrelated things and developing in certain teleologically 
or causally ordered processes; the relation of ideas in the 

* Evidently there can be no theoretic idea of a unique practical element, 
that is, of a thing, property, relation, process, etc., which exists only within 
one ^tem of reality, thou£^ there can be ideas of unique historical objects, 
for example, historical personalities, which belong to several different rational 
systems of reality and have some common determination in all of them. 
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theoretic definitioii of the concept of a certain type of scheme 
is drawn from the systematic organization of 'the situations 
as conditioned by each scheme of this type, etc. But the 
rational ground of the coexistence of properties in a particular 
thing, of the coexistence of things, relations, and processes 
in a particular sitiiation, of the coexistence of situations in 
a particular scheme, is completely different from the rational 
ground of the systematic organization of the ideas of the 
properties as analytically or synthetically connected with the 
conc^t of a thing, of the organization of the ideas of things, 
relations, and processes as analytically or synthetically 
connected with the concept of a situation, of the organization 
of the ideas of situations as analytically connected with the 
concept of the scheme. 

The empirically given thing has the properties which it 
has because it is determined with regard to other things 
contained in the situation; the concqpt of a thing is analjrzed 
into certain ideas of properties because empirical things 
belonging under this concqpt, which on the groimd of a certain 
common form that they possess have been made the material 
of this idea, possess properties of certain classes, none of which, 
however, is necessarily limited Xo things belonging under 
this concept but may be also found, with the same general 
form, in things belonging under other concq)ts. The empiri- 
cally given particular situation contains the things, relations, 
processes, which it does contain because it is so determined 
with regard to other situations in the realization of a scheme; 
the concept of the situation is analyzed into certain ideas 
of things, relations, processes, because the mpirical situations 
of a certain class, which, on the ground of a common form 
or a similarity of organization which they possess, are the 
material of one idea, include things, rdations, processes, 
whose common forms can be found empirically manifested 
not only in situations of this class, but also in situations of 
other classes. And so on. In short, science can indeed 
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reconstruct theoretically any empirical, practically rational 
organization of reality, but only by isolating it from the 
wider organization by which it is determined, by ignoring the 
real factors which made it what it is, by taking it as granted, 
as self-existing material of a concept. 

Then, having thus severed the real links which unified 
it with a wider system of reality, it determines its entire 
constitution from the standpoint of an entirely different 
rational systematization. Just as in the formation of an 
idea each particular empirical datum which constitutes its 
real material becomes connected with many other empirical 
data which present the same general form, to whatever 
systems they may belong, so in the formation of a sj^tem 
of ideas each particular empirical organization which is its 
material becomes variously and more or less closely connected 
with many other empirical organizations, with which it may 
have had no real coimection whatever but whose elements 
present forms similar to those of the elements of the given 
organization. When an empirical situation becomes not only 
the object-matter of theoretic generalization but also that of 
theoretic analysis or synthesis, when it serves not only as the 
material of an idea but also as the material of a system of 
ideas in which its intrinsic practical organization will be theo- 
retically reconstructed, then it not only becomes theoretically 
connected with those situations which have an organization 
similar to its own, and thus are taken as belonging to the 
same dass, but also with all those situations which, however, 
they may differ from it in their general form, possess some 
particular things, relations, processes, formally similar to those 
things, relations, or processes which the given situation in- 
cludes. 

The same will happen on a higher level when theoretic 
thought undertakes to reconstruct the connections which 
it had at first ignored between the situation and other situa- 
tions in a schematic system of situations. It will then 
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have to reconstruct theoretically this schematic system of 
situations in its internal organization, and in doing this it 
will ignore the coimections which may exist between this 
particular scheme and others, if this scheme is a part of some 
dogmatic systmi of schemes. Instead, it will first of all 
create an idea of a schematic system of situations of whidi 
the given one will be a particular case and thereby connect 
the latter, not with the schemes with which it is really con- 
nected, but with all those which present some character- 
istic uniformity. Then it will analyze this idea, taken as a 
concept, into ideas corresponding to the particular situations 
included in the schematic system and their reciprocal deter- 
minations, thus coimecting the given schematic organization 
with all those which, even if perhaps completely different 
from it in their general form, include similar situations. 
It may push this analysis still farther, analyze the idea of each 
situation, taken as a concept, into ideas corresponding to 
the particular things, relations, processes, included in these 
situations, and thus connect indirectly the schematic organi- 
zation with all those that, even if their situations should be 
different, have at least similar things, relations, or processes 
within^ their situations. 

Finally, if theoretic reconstruction reaches the dogmatic 
system of schemes, beyond which the real practical systan- 
atization never goes, or if in the given field practical organi- 
zation has not yet reached a level of systematization higher 
than the situation or the scheme, then, of course, knowledge 
has no pre-existing practical connections to ignore; it only 
creates a new order, but always of a different type from the 
organization foimd in practical experience, always based on 
ideal imiformity instead of real determination. 

Of course, this creation of an order of reality different 
from the pre-existing practical systematization of this reality 
is not the aim of knowledge in the course of the construc- 
tion of systems of ideas. The latter are constructed for the 
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creation of new ideas, and while having a foundation in pre- 
existing reality, present a rational organization of their own 
which, being the product of organized creative activity and 
resulting from the combination of various materials and 
instruments for the attainment of definite common results, 
has within itself the same fundamental forms as the organi- 
zation of technical, hedonistic, political systems. But knowl- 
edge has the privilege of being not only a closed and specific 
organization of objects, but of being also able to become 
at any moment an organization of active thoughts which 
bear upon other fields of reality; and in this bearing, that 
is, not as static ideas but as dynamic thoughts, imposes 
upon these other fields of reality an order which these fields 
did not possess. A syston of knowledge when applied to 
reality as object-matter of actual theoretic reflection, when 
regulating our observation, establishes between the many 
real empirical data which are its object-matter a set of sys- 
tematic connections, which like all connections have a certain 
objective realness. This theoretically imposed rationality 
cannot attain by itself the same degree of realness as a 
practically established organization, since theoretic thought 
when directly applied to reality uses no instruments. How- 
ever, such as it is, it is evidently sufficiently real to influence 
in a very marked way our common empirical real world, 
and with the growth and systematization of knowledge, 
all the domains of historical reality which knowledge has 
influenced appear to us empirically more and more permeated 
with a type of rationality which can be only the product 
of theoretic reflection. 

Now, the important feature of knowledge as system of 
thoughts bearing upon reality is that it makes the rational 
organization of reality ever wider and more perfect by con- 
tinually tending, self-consciously or not, to the ideal of a 
complete theoretic rationalization of the real world. This 
ideal has found its most radical expression in those philo- 
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sophical theories which look upon the real world exdusively 
in the light of theoretic activity; however, it plays a more 
or less important part in every philosophy in so far as the 
latter attempts to give a conristent rational conception of 
reality as a whole, and in every particular science in so 
far as it tends to realize it within the particular domain of 
reality which constitutes its material. 

The way in which this ideal is approached differs in 
various branches of knowledge in so far as some of them 
neglect entirely the rdle which practical activity has played in 
organizing the world and take only the last real results of 
this activity, treating them as self-existing and self-determined 
in their rationality, whereas others take into account and 
try to reconstruct theoretically some existing practical 
s}rstems, either stopping at the situation, or rising to the 
scheme, or, finally, taking even the dogmatic S3rstem of 
schemes into consideration. Of course, each branch of 
knowledge, by the very nature of theoretic idealization, 
has to ignore whatever practical organizations there may be 
superior to the one which is its special object-matto:: if its 
object-matter is things, relations, or processes, it ignores 
the situation, and a fortiori the scheme and the dogma; 
if it idealizes situations, it ignores schemes and dogmas; 
if its method is specially developed to study schemes, it 
ignores dogmas. 

But whatever hind of organization is its object-matter, 
knowledge takes this organization as it is in those systans 
which have pushed it to the highest degree of perfection, 
and assumes that the rational form of this organization repre- 
sents a t}^e of rationality which is universally preset, 
if not in all reality, at least in those sections whose order 
appears as more or less similar to the one accepted as a 
model. 

More than this. Science often ai^)eals to practical 
activity to construct especial artificial tnodds of rational 
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organizations in the form of classified collections or experi- 
ments, and takes these models as representative of the 
real order universally latent in empirical reality, or in certain 
parts of reality at least. Since, as a matter of fact, reality 
does not grow up to these expectations and lacks the necessary 
uniformity and perfection of order, science uses two assump- 
tions to justify its claims: the assumption of approximation 
and that of interference. The first, foimd whenever we want 
to reconstruct theoretically a concrete fragment of reality 
with the help of abstract ideas, consists in accepting the gen- 
eral principle that, although reality does not present a perfect 
order, still it more or less approximates it, and the problem 
in each case is simply to determine the rational limits within 
which the imperfect rationality of experience can be placed. 
Thus, the variety of empirical organic bodies cannot be per- 
fectly defined as constituting an ideally rational system of 
species, but an approximate systematization, based upon 
the assumption of a majority of average individuals approxi- 
mately realizing the essential characters of the species, is 
rationally possible. 

The other assumption, used when we analyze a concrete 
fragment of reality* into ideal abstract elements, consists in 
treating the imperfectly rational empirical object-matter 
as the product of an “accidental,” purely matter-of-fact 
(explicable only by the total concrete reality) combination 
of perfectly rational real components which in this com- 
bination, interfering with each other, cannot manifest fully 
their several rational essences. No causal law needs ever 
to be exactly realized in experience becaiise it is always 
possible to assume that its working has been interfered 
with in the given case by some other causal law, which 

* When we speak of theoretic analysis or S3mthesis of reality, it is evi- 
dently only an abbreviation. What is analyzed or synthetized is the concept 
based upon the total object-matter which is being theoretically reconstructed; 
since the concept implies a real ground, the abbreviation can be used without 
inconvenience. 
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in turn never needs to be perfectly applicable to unpre- 
pared experience because of other possible interferences, 
and so on indefinitely; whereas at the same time it is usually 
possible at least approximately to reconstruct practically 
the model situation, the isolated closed system witUn which 
it has proved to work, and thus to test it by experiment. 

THE PHYSICAL OBDER 

The theoretic ideal of the perfect rationality of the 
world, like every other ideal, continually evolves, and in every 
historical epoch as we well know finds expression in many 
partial, imperfectly interconnected and within themselves 
not always perfectly systonatized, scientific and philosophical 
theories. But all these theories, whatever may be their 
object-matter and their own systematic organization, can be 
classified into a very limited number of types with regard to 
the general, categorical forms which they tend to impose upon 
reality. The origin of these categorical forms of theoretic 
reflection lies in the forms which reality acquires in those 
fimdamental types of practical systems which we have studied 
above. These practical forms which in empirical reality are 
never perfect and develop only imder very definite conditions, 
as we have seen in the preceding chapter, when generalized 
and idealized by science as categories become in their actual 
application to reality methodological presuppositUms, helping 
to create perfectly rational systems of knowledge on the 
ground of an imperfectly rational reality, and thus to raise the 
latter also step by step to a higher level of rationality. If 
formulated as general afi^rmations about reality as a whole, 
justifying the belief in the attainment of the theoretic ideal 
by the assumption that reality is rational itself, they claim to 
be ontological truths a priori — a, claim which, as we shall see, 
must be rejected. 

The oldest and the most firmly established set of such 
methodological presuppositions, which precisely therefore 
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has been most frequently ascribed an ontological validity — 
whether with regard to absolute ‘‘noumenal” or to “phenom> 
enal” reality only, is immaterial — ^is the one that constitutes, 
the formal foundation of that branch of knowledge which 
ignores oatirdy practical systems and takes as its object- 
matter the ultimate dements of reality^ These it treats as 
if they were all perfectly determined in perfect rational 
situations but without regard to the situations themsdves 
to which they owe whatever determinations they reaUy 
possess. This branch, to which all natural sdences of the 
material reality bdong, without exactly splitting into two 
distinct parts, tends neverthdess to a division of problems 
into two groups, each of which presupposed an elementary 
order of reality of a somewhat different type. On the one 
hand we have a static order of things, properties, and relations; 
on the other hand, a dynamic order of causally determined 
processes. Let us examine the most frequent forms of each 
of these orders separately. 

In the static order, processes which of course cannot 
be ignored also have to be logically stabilized; this is done by 
analyzing them into states of things, so that each process is 
taken as a succession of states. Now, a state is a property of 
,the thing, and in this way the category of property is divided 
in two: permanent properties, qualities, induding quantita- 
tive determinations when taken as belonging to the thing 
itself and not as e:q)ressing merely relations; and changing 
properties, states. This type of rationalism, as we have said, 
most frequently passes from a methodological to an ontological 
application of these categories, and it does this by an implidt 
or explidt reasoning which can be briefly resumed in this 
manner. Because any empirical complex of objects can be 
theoretically reconstructed as a rational system of things, 
qualities, states, and relations, all reality objectively is con- 
stituted by things, qualities, states, and relations. In the 
most radical philosophical expression of this ontologism the 
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thing becomes a substance, the property an attribute, the 
state a modus. 

The fundamental characteristics of the thing as object- 
matter of theoretic reflection are: isolation from and limita- 
tion against other things, self-identity, independence of the 
actual connections within which it is taken. Now, these 
formal characteristics, which are ascribed to the thing for the 
purpose of present scientific reconstruction, can be assumed 
as belonging really and objectively to any particular thing in 
the measme in which this thing has been already fully deter- 
mined within a static situation, so that no new determinations 
are supposed to be added to it by the total situation and thus, 
in defining theoretically the thing as now given and ready, 
we do not need to take the situation of which it is a part into 
account. But suppose now we ignore, not only for particular 
theoretic purposes, but absolutely, the fact that things 
are determined by special practical situations and are what 
they are only within the limits of these situations; suppose 
we claim that all the objects of which concrete empirical 
reality is composed are by themselves ontologically things 
or substances, isolated and limited, self-identical, independent 
of actual connections. What will be the consequences? 

Isolation and limitation, if neither taken as dependent 
on practical activity which maintains the object as limited or 
distinct from others, because it makes it determined by others, 
nor as dependent on theoretic activity which reconstructs 
the object as isolated or separated from others, because 
others are ignored for the time of this reconstruction, but as 
absolute, real characteristics of the thing itself, as static 
features of reality, are possible only in space. We find in 
many empirical situations spatial order, more or less pure, 
substituted for concrete extension; but it is theoretic thought 
which, by ignoring the particular, variable, smd practically 
limited character of each such empirical spatial organization, 
constructs the unique, absolute, hmnogeneous space as the 
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common receptacle of objectively isolated and limited things, 
superimposing this abstract rational extension upon the con- 
crete irrational extension of the historical world. 

The thing becomes thus a material or quasi-material 
object, occupying one and only one position in pure extension 
at a given static moment and spatially separated from other 
objects; it is determined as this thin g by its position in the 
one common space and the space which it occupies is deter- 
mined by it. Extension becomes thus something external 
to the thing itself; the latter has only so much of it left as it 
possesses within one particular situation where it is supposed 
given only in one abstract objective here, and it is not entirely 
inextensive only because it is simultaneously determined from 
the standpoint of all the other objects included in the situa- 
tion, each of which has its own distinct here. The theoretic 
thing is, like the concrete historical object, taken as element 
of an extensive reality, but since its own extension is limited 
in advance, its participation in the total extension of the world 
caimot be internal, based upon the intrinsic extensiveness 
of its own content and meaning, as it is in the case of the his- 
torical object, but external, consisting exclusively in its 
occupying a definite portion of the one rational space. There- 
fore, if something exactly similar in content can be localized 
simultaneoxisly in two different positions of the one rational 
space, it is two different thin g s. But since it is evidently 
impossible to substitute space for concrete extension as a 
milieu of all experiences, since the total empirical content 
and meaning of a concrete historical object, continually 
growing, can never be exhausted by any number of similar 
or dissimilar, specially localized, and rationally determined 
things, for all those variations of a concrete object which are 
not determined as isolated elements of perfect material 
situations and cannot be interpreted as things with definite 
spatial positions, theoretic reflection adopts a qiialification 
which we have already found in practical organizations 
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applied to particular fragments of empirical reality, but which 
in knowledge leads to a distinction cutting the whole world 
in two. The object which, having one position in rational 
space, is simultaneously present at various here’s of the con- 
crete extension, is taken as a complex of one thing and several 
subjective representations. 

Similarly, the self-identity of the thing as logical subject- 
matter is theoretically justified by the fact that the thing in 
theoretic reflection, for the special pmpose of the actually 
constructed system of ideas, is raised above change; and 
it is practically possible within the limits of one situation, 
if practical activity maintains this situation identical against 
the evolution of empirical reality. But the only way in which 
the thing could by its own virtue, independently of theoretic 
or practical activity, remain reaUy, materially self-identical, 
would be if it were changeless in dmation. Since, however, 
concrete duration is the product of activity and implies 
necessarily continual growth of historical reality, science 
has to substitute for this irrational duration a pure rational 
time, an empty form of existence which exists quite inde- 
pendently, whether objects in it change or remain changeless. 
In this objective time the thing has a definite period of dura- 
tion; it is at all only as long as it is self-identical, remains 
unchanged — ^unchanged, of course, in that which constitutes 
its objective nature as tins thing; once changed, it is no more, 
and a different thing begins to exist instead. Thus, duration, 
like extension, is put outside of the thing whereas it is within 
the concrete historical object. Philosophy, by substituting 
the substance for the thing, goes still farther and denies 
even that the empty time, the pure external duration, is a 
receptacle of substances; it is only supposed to include the 
modi of the substance. A real substance therefore can have 
no beginning and no end. Remnants of this conception are 
found up to the present in the principles of conservation of 
matter and of energy. And in so far as the scientific order of 
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self-identical things lasting for definite periods of time cannot 
cover empirical duration, in so far as an object continues 
or begins to exist in concrete duration after it ceased or before 
it began to exist as thing in rational time, the same distinction 
is applied as in the contrast between concrete and spatial 
extension. An object that is given before or after it had 
existed as a thing is a distinct phenomenon, a subjective 
representation of the thing. 

Finally, the independence of the thing from the connections 
in which it is given is again logically justified in so far as, 
in idealizing the thing theoretically, in incorporating it 
into a S}rstem of ideas, we ignore all modifications which active 
thought, even our present theoretic reflection itself, may 
bring into its content and meaning by coimecting it with other 
objects; it is possible really and practically in so far as 
practical activity makes the thing independent of all other 
determinations except those which it has received within 
the closed situation with reference to other things mcluded 
therein. But as absolutely real characteristic of the thing, 
independence of all coimections would be possible only if 
the thing as long as self-identical possessed a complete 
self-sufficiency, if its relations to other things did not affect 
it in itself. This implies a complete externality of the relation 
to the thing. The thing as such caimot be affected by any 
relation; relation can influence only either its spatial position 
or the period of piure time in which it is localized, but not 
its own objective nature. The philosophical substance, 
for example, the monad of Leibniz, is not subjected to any 
relations whatever. Any dependence of the object on the 
empirical cormections into which it is brought that does not 
destroy its self-identity and yet is not reducible to a mere 
change of localization in time or space is classed as subjective; 
if the thing is differently given in different coimections, it 
is not that the thing has become a historical concrete object, 
which varies in varying complexes, but that there are various 
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psychological copies of it, various mental images taken by 
different persons or by the same person at different momoits. 

It is clear that a world of ontologically pure things* 
substances could be only the object-matter of aesthetic 
contemplation or intuition, not of sdentiffc logical thought, 
which has to analyze and synthetize idealized things. But 
when we introduce into reality any ontological category 
supplementing that of the thing, this means that we are making 
a concession in favor of experience at the expense of rational 
consistency, that we have to deprive the thing-substance of 
its rational inviolability for the sake of the creation of an 
empirical science. Though there is no logical reason why 
anything that may disturb the rational perfection of the real 
thing-substance should not be put out of the way and trans- 
ferred into the all-suffering and always ready psychological 
subject, yet as there could be then no science of empirical 
reality, some of these disturbances, in a proportion which 
varies from period to period and from science to science, 
are left with the objective theoretic order of reality to be 
accounted for. 

And thus, although things similar in some req>ects in 
strict logic cannot be taken as being in any sense objectively 
imified if they are spatially distinct and isolated from each 
other, still since things absolutely isolated and therefore 
absolutely imique would give no ground whatever for analysis, 
we must assume that their partial similarity is an objective 
link between them in spite of their spatial isolation. The 
common quality is objectively one in many things, overcomes 
their plurality, makes it less absolute. Since it exists simul- 
taneously in spatially separated and distinct things, it is 
extensive, and yet not ^atial, for it is not localized and 
isolated in space. Through it, a minimum of empirical 
extension is indirectly i:e-introduced inio the things, which 
represents an intermediary stage between abstract ^tiality 
and the full concrete extension. 
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While the qtiality of a thing within a particular situation 
possesses a reality of its own, but only as this particular 
quality determined from the standpoint of other things 
within this situation; while the idea of a quality possesses a 
generality of its own, is one in many objects, but only in so far 
as idealized, whereas its real basis is always a plurality of 
particular qualities in particular situations, the quality as 
ontological category must possess both the reality of the 
particular quality in a situation and the generality of the idea. 
It is real because it belongs to real things; it is one in all the 
things in which it is found becaxise it is not in each case 
taken as the product of a situation, but as existing by itself. 
Thus, within the plurality of spatially isolated and limited 
things there must exist a plurality of general qualities cutting 
across the static order of things, having each a non-spatial 
unity and differentiated from others in that special way 
which we call precisely qualitative distinction. In philo- 
sophical rationalization these objective qualities are either 
mere empirical attributes of substances, if emphasis is laid 
on the absoluteness of the metaphysical substance, or self- 
existing metaphysical essences, if substances are treated as 
no more than empirical things. They are as self-identical 
in time and as independent of all connections as things. 
They can be rationally systematized, and their systematic 
order serves to define thing s rationally; as we know, ancient 
and mediaeval science was mainly science of qualities. A 
thing, to remain self-identical, must possess all the qualities 
by which it is defined; and therefore any empirical varia- 
tion of an essential quality which is not a change of the 
thing is a subjective illusion. And unless the category 
of the state is also ontologically objectified, a strict 
rationalism of things and qualities which assumes a piirely 
static order will classify as subjective all those properties 
which cannot serve to define things permanently, all non- 
essential qualities which a thing may alternatively possess 
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or not possess while in all other reacts remaining the 
same. 

Of course, the introduction of the category of state, 
though ontologically it represents a new break in the rational 
perfection of the thing and even of the quality, is again 
indispensable if we wish to rationalize at least a part of the 
empirical processes on the groimd of the static order of things. 
Now, the ontological state, like the ontological quality, pos- 
sesses both the reality of the particular changing property 
within the situation and the generality of the idea of this 
property; it is objectively the same real state in all the things 
in which it may be found. But it does not simultaneously, 
or rather tunelessly, coexist in various things; it may pass 
from thing to thing, and thus possesses a kind of concrete 
duration which is not merely the occupation of a certain 
period of pirre time, but implies a becoming in the form of this 
very passage from thing to thing. In so far as a thing is 
subjected to certain states before or after other things, dura- 
tion ceases to be completely external to it; the thing begins 
internally to participate in the duration of its states; it is 
becoming itself. Since, however, as a principle, a change 
of state is not supposed to affect the self-identity of the thing, 
its participation in concrete becoming is only superficial, is 
accidental, not essential to it. The passage of states from 
thing to thing appears as only a half-real becoming, a iv, 
to use in this coimection again the wonderfully expressive 
Platonic term, something that seems to be and yet rationally 
should not be. To make it completely real, it must be con- 
ceived as a manifestation of objectively real relations between 
things. A thing cannot acquire a new state by its own 
essence, but if the appearance of this new state is provoked 
from the outside by something that tends to disturb this 
essence, if it is a reaction to the action of another thing, it is 
in so far real even though, or rather because, the essence of 
the thing is not disturbed by it (Herbart). The action in this 
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and within the limits traced by the special problem of this 
investigation. But if we want all the determinations which 
ever have or will be treated as qualities to be qualities onto- 
logically, there can be no states left; and if all those which 
have been or will be treated as states were states ontologicaUy 
there would be no qualities. Either of these contradictory 
assumptions contradicts in turn the assumption of the reality 
of the things. The opposition between things and qualities 
has been formulated above; that between things and onto- 
logical states is equally clear. Suppose we have excluded 
qualities: then the thing will be analyzed into states, common 
to many things. The analysis is methodologically unob- 
jectionable if reality is defined as the concrete historical 
reality, for no theoretic S3rstem can exhaust the total duration 
of a concrete object, and the latter will have always enough 
permanent existence left outside of the modifications which 
we have isolated as states. But if objects are rationally 
determinable things and if all their determinations which 
can ever be treated as states are states, the thing is completely 
decomposed into states, just as it was before decomposed 
into qualities.* 

Both the ontological quality and the ontological state 
each separately excludes the other and excludes the thing. 
But they cannot exist without the thing; they have any 
significance at all only in so far as limiting the ontological 
absoluteness of the thing. A world of qualities is as impos- 
sible as a world of states. The knot of contradictions is 
already inextricable; and it becomes still more intricate 
when we introduce the ontological relation into reality in 
general. In the opposition between pluralism denying all 

*The objection that even after the abstraction of all qualities or states 
from the thing something still remains — the manner in which these qualities 
or states are combined in the thing^ — ^is irrelevant, for the manner of their 
combination is itself, from the standpoint of consistent ontology, a quality 
(compare the modem Gennan concept of Gestaltqualitfit) if permanent, a 
state if changing. 
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objective realness of relations and monism rejecting all 
independent realness of things, qualities, and states, and melt- 
ing them into one great whole of indefinitely complicated 
relations, the mutual exclusion of the relation and of the 
other ontological categories is historically manifest. If, 
indeed, a relation or group of relations is methodologically 
used to explain certain particular determinations of the 
concrete object, the object still preserves enough independence 
to be itself. But if, forgetting the limitation of all such 
explanations to a particular theoretic problem, we want to 
claim that all relations which have been or will be found ob- 
jectively real and used to explain the empirical determinations 
of rational things, are ontologically real, then no state, no 
quality, and no thin g can preserve its ontological reality. 
And since relations cannot exist by themselves, we reach an 
absolutely irrational mystical One, a Being which is identical 
with Non-Being. . 

The second t 3 q)e of the naturalistic ideal, that of a dynamic 
order of causally determined processes, is much simpler 
in its logical constitution. It implies, of course, a dynamiza- 
tion of things, properties, and relations, the first being con- 
ceived as empirical complexes of continuous processes, the 
second as general continuous processes more or less lasting, 
found in many complexes at once, the third as relations of 
functional dependence between elementary processes entering 
into different empirical complexes. By isolating causally 
related processes from empirical situations, theoretic ration- 
edism makes causal relations indej}endent of the specific 
organization imposed upon the situation by a system of 
schemes, and therefore absolute. Every process, elementary 
or complex, is thus taken to be a link of a causal series, neces- 
sarily determined by some other process, also elementary or 
complex, and itself in turn determining necessarily another 
elementary or complex process. There can be neither a 
beginning nor an end of the series, since the exis tence of the 
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determination is not conditioned by anything. Space and 
time are only in so far necessary for the rational system of 
processes as this system tends to substitute itself for the 
S3^tem of things, and thus takes over such spatial and tem- 
poral problems as the latter involves. But by itself, the 
system of processes does not imply any definite conditions 
of extension and duration and therefore may be adequately 
expressed in terms of mathematical functions, substituting, 
of course, quantitative for qualitative determinations of 
particular processes and general t3q)es of processes. Any- 
thing in expaience that is not a rationally determinable 
process, that appears either as a static thing, quality, state, 
relation, or as a concrete content or meaning, is in advance 
classed as subjective. 

Here again the same distinction must be made as with 
regard to the application of the categorical order of things to 
reality. If the' d3mamic order of processes is used methodo- 
logically as a presupposition permitting the theoretic ration- 
alization of any given natural becoming, it is perfectly 
justifiable, particularly since the static order of things does 
not permit us to attain the highest level of rationality in treat- 
ing processes, even when it takes the latter into account as 
changes of states. It is thus a theoretically indispensable 
supplement of, often a substitute for, the methodological 
static order of things in treating special scientific problems. 
But when conceived ontologically as the ultimate and uni- 
versal order of reality, it not only contradicts and excludes, 
by reducing it to subjectivity, the order of things, but also 
contradicts itself if we apply it to the total becoming of 
empirical reality in general. For causal explanation presup- 
poses that the special form of the process which we want to 
eiq}lain already exists in experience. In the practical organi- 
zation of reality it is determined in advance, and what we 
want to explain is only its appearance at a certain moment 
of the development of the concrete situation. In sdentifi- 
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cally determined reality, in a perfect system of processes, it 
exists independently of duration and extension, and what 
we want to understand is only the causal relation between a 
process of this special form and other processes. 

By implying the possibility of an indefinite rq)etition of a 
causal relation between processes of a certain type in space 
and time, the principle of causality implies an absolute 
existence, independent of space and time, of the types of these 
processes. And, clearly, the appearance of a new type of a 
process cannot be explained causally, for a new t}^ of a 
process, like a new content, is an absolute addition to empirical 
reality, whereas the process as effect is equivalent in its 
reality to the process-cause, so much so that a branch of 
empiriocriticism has proposed to substitute the principle of 
equivalence for the principle of causality. The appearance 
of a new type in the effect would mean that the cause was 
not merely a process determining another process, but in 
some, however slight, measure a creative act. An agglom- 
eration of processes, however long, could produce a new 
type, a new “essence,” however insignificant, a new kind of 
qiialitative change, for example, only if dining every process 
a little reality appeared out of nothing, if in the effect there 
were a little more than in the cause^an assumption which 
contradicts the principle of causality. 

The historical evolution of reality shows continually the 
appearance of new types of processes. Materialistic evolu- 
tionism itself must admit that the immense majority of the 
very processes found in the material world and now causally 
explained have appeared during evolution; most physical 
and chemical and all biological processes, according to its own 
doctrine, could not have existed in the original state of the 
material reality. But even putting materialistic metaph3rsics 
concerning the genesis of the pre-cultural world aside, at every 
moment we find new absolute b^;innings of new forms of 
processes — ^in industry, in our own organic activities, in 
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sodal life. Of course, materialistic evolutionism will not stop 
in its causal explanation when it finds a new form of a process 
started by conscious beings. It will search in the organism 
and back again in the inorganic material environment for the 
causes of the process. But this is ignoring the problem. 

The whole point is not that a process of a definite formally 
ready kind appeared at a certain time and place, but that 
a tyi>e of processes which did not exist before appeared 
in practical experience. Once we have accepted creative 
activity as the source of practical situations within which 
processes are found, the problem is perfectly clear. A new 
modification is created by a new act, stabilized and objec- 
tivated in a repeatable situation, and once objectivated, 
bea)mes a content with a definite practical meaning— a new 
concrete object which, like all objects, grows in reality as 
part of concrete experience and may even be given and enter 
into practical systems as an olyect, without being recon- 
structed again by activity. This development can often be 
followed almost to its end in the automatization of bodily 
activities. It may be shortened by creating a process as a 
real object with the help of instruments, as when a movement, 
first consciously performed by man, becomes a part of the 
dynamic organization of a machine. 

Now, all this evolution of new processes is incomprehen- 
sible on the ground of the ontological principle of causality. 
For the purpose of a particular scientific investigation, 
nomothetic science can help itself out by the assumption 
that a certain specific process which it is investigating is not 
really new in its essence, but is a combination of simpler 
processes, each of them old and known in its form. But 
this assumption has no validity when applied to the world 
in general. For as long as we deal with one or a few processes 
and are interested only in reducmg these to old and known 
elementary causal series, we can ignore the fact that, when the 
process is thus analyzed into a combination of old processes, 
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the novelty of its type is not explained but only changes its 
logical character, so that instead of a new type of process we 
have a new form of the combination of processes. But 
this fact cannot be ignored when we claim to treat in the 
same way the total becoming of reality. 

Suppose that we have succeeded in analyzing all the pro- 
cesses of the world into combinations of a limited number 
of eternal, or rather untemporal, types of processes. First 
of all, we shall be forced then to put into the subjective, 
psychological held all the empirical side of these supposed 
combinations of processes, all the “appearance” of novelty 
and simplicity which these assumedly complex combinations 
of old processes present in experience. For instance, if we 
want to reduce all processes to combinations of movements, 
the empirical content of chemical changes, of changes of lights 
and colors, of sound, smell, and taste, etc., become “subjec- 
tive. ” And even then, the ontological problem still remains 
unsolved and causal evolutionism still contradicts itself; for 
there remains always to explain the new real foimdations 
which correspond to these new subjective data, the appearance 
of new forms of combinations of the eternal elementary pro- 
cesses. The formula of the problem is changed, but the 
problem remains as insoluble as ever. 

IHE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORDEK 

The order assumed by the naturalistic variation of the 
theoretic ideal is not only the oldest and the most firmly 
established in knowledge, but also its various aspects have 
been most thoroughly and consistently developed, and the 
specific tendency of theoretic systematization of reality, 
the tendency to neglect in so far as can be done the pre- 
existing practical organization, has here found its most radical 
expression. In other branches of knowledge, the theoretic 
ideal is as yet less definite. There are still many problems 
to solve as to the form of this ideal in each group of sciences, 
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and we hope that the attention of logic and methodology 
will be ttumed in the future rather to the elaboration of these 
other indispensable and practically most important but 
badly n^lected forms of theoretic rationalization of reality 
than to the continual perfectioning of the naturalistic ideal. 
But as such a special elaboration is not within the scope of the 
present sketch, we shall limit ourselves to pointing out a 
few general questions concerning the presuppositions of 
each of these non-naturalistic orders and their relations to 
the naturalistic order and to one another. 

The naturalistic order itself implies, as we have seen, 
the existence of “subjective” representations, images, data of 
consciousness, or whatever else we may call them; indeed, 
it can be maintained at all in application to empirical reality 
only under the condition that everything which does not 
comply with it is excluded from “material” reality and put 
among these immaterial psychological phenomena. In this 
way, a psychological domain is erected outside of the physical 
domain and grows in wealth with the growing rigorousness 
and simplicity of the material order, which forces us to 
treat more and more empirical data as subjective. 

It is impossible to put clearly the problem of the theoretic 
rational order of the psychological domain without having 
first excluded two most important and in a measure con- 
tradictory errors which have been made, and are only too 
often still made in interpretmg psychological reality. First 
of all, it cannot be sufficiently emphasized that the psycho- 
logical domain is originally only a theoretically sep>arated 
part of the empirical reality, a part which is indeed only 
negatively determined, since it includes everything which is 
left over from materialistic systematization, but which even 
in this purely negative original determination does not in- 
clude all the empirical world outside of material nature, 
but only all reality outside of material nature. It does 
not therefore include active thought, which manifestly cannot 
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belong to any order of reality whatever but p>ossesses an en- 
tirely different order of its own, and has neither more nor 
less coimection with physical reality than with psychological 
reality. Meanwhile, because psychological reality by opposi- 
tion to physical nature is classed as “subjective,” that is, 
as limited to the sphere of experience of an individual, and 
because the same individual to whom these “subjective,” 
“psychological” determinations of reality ate ascribed is 
also a source of activity, we find a relatively early identi- 
fication of the “subject” as sphere and receptacle of psycho- 
logical, physically imreal experiences, and the “subject” 
as source of activity. There were, of course, also other fac- 
tors active in the history of this identification which we cannot 
follow here; but the identification once achieved, we have the 
peculiar problem of the subject-object dualism, which in 
the history of human thought belongs to the same class as 
the squaring of the circle or perpetuum mobile. On the one 
side there is the physical nature, self-existing and purely 
real; on the other side the subject, a receptacle of all e]q)eri- 
ences which are not nature, and a source of all activities. 

But here the problem does not stop. On the objective 
side, together with nature, all other kinds of rational objective 
reality are put — the state, the system of theoretic ideas, 
religious trans-material realities, etc. — ^for each of them, 
just as material nature, leaves irrational remnants for which 
realism finds no other place than the subject. And on the 
side of the subject, since the latter is taken to be a source of 
activities and activities deal not only with experiences that 
do not conform with the objective order, but also and in the 
same line with such as do conform with it, such empirical 
data as are already included in the objective order become 
also put into the subjective sphere, together with experiences 
excluded from the objective order; and the subject becomes 
thus a receptacle for all experiences. And then an interest- 
ing antinomy begins. For, on the one hand, the totality of 
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the objective orders includes the individual subjects themselves 
whose consciousnesses, connected with their bodies, appear as 
determined in all their parts by objective reality, and on the 
other hand the individual subjects include and determine by 
their consciousnesses the objective reality. Eitherof these two 
opposite standpoints can be developed philosophically with 
equal consistency, but neither can be reduced to the other, 
and their reconciliation is impossible. 

If, indeed, philosophy accepts the affirmation that all 
objects are dq)endent on consciousness as included in it, then 
necessarily consciousness, as condition of everything else, 
becomes absolute. The world is then dissolved into mere 
data of consciousness, and the objects and objective orders 
must be reconstructed from these data and their subjective 
connections. AU depends then, evidently, on the question how 
we conceive the data of consciousness and their connections. 
We may completely neglect the specific character of individual 
consciousness as it appears when opposed in theoretic reflec- 
tion to the objective world, and simply treat as datum 
of consciousness everything just as it is given, with all its 
relatively subjective or relatively objective characteristics. 
We reach then the philosophy of “immanence.” But the 
whole significance of the subjectivistic view is drawn from the 
specific character of the subjectively given objects and con- 
nections as against the objective world; if the subjective 
experiences and the objective world together, with all their 
specific characters, are equally immanent in consciousness, 
the concept of immanence loses all significance, becomes an 
empty qualification of all and everything. The theory of 
universal immanence cannot be overcome by any arguments, 
not because it is rationally perfect, but because it is rationally 
meaningless. 

Suppose now we want to preserve all the specific char- 
acters of subjectivity as individual subjectivity, we evidently 
cannot deduce the objective world as it is given to the indi- 
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vidual along with and opposed to his consciousness, from this 
very consciousness. We can only deny this objective world 
and treat it as a mere appearance, as an illusion of the indi- 
vidual subject. This is pure solipsism, which is as invincible 
rationally as the philosophy of universal immanence, thou^ 
for different reasons: it simply refuses to accept any prem- 
ises which would make a discussion possible, since any dis- 
cussion whatever demands the recognition of some ground 
transcending individual consciousness. 

Much more productive philosophically was the middle way 
of objective idealism, in which the effort was made to deduce 
the objective world from consciousness by conceiving con- 
sciousness as bearing in itself sufficient foimdations of ob- 
jectivity without ceasing to be the subject, though no longer 
the individual subject. In this class we find the Fichtean 
absolute Ego and the Kantian transcendental unity of apper- 
ception, the concept of a social consciousness as sum or as 
resultant of individual consciousnesses, and finally the phenom- 
enaHstic doctrine of a world of data from which the principle 
of consciousness is excluded but which has the same formal 
character as the succession of data in individual experience 
viewed in the act of self-reflection, only without the limitation 
in extension of individual experience. 

But in spite of the undoubted importance which this 
method had in provoking philosophical productivity, it shares 
the weakness of all half-solutions. Whereas at first glance it 
seems to unify the opposite viewpoints, on closer investi- 
gation it proves to have simply divided the difficulties which 
separate them and thus made the opposition less conspicuous. 
As far, indeed, as the super-individual consciousness trans- 
scends the individual either by its absolute rationality, as 
in the Elantian and Fichtean idealism, or by its ext^ision, as 
in the sociological and phenomenalistic conceptions, the indi- 
vidual must take toward it the same attitude as toward the 
objective world, and we have the same antinomy as before. 
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only with a more limited application. And on the other hand, 
in so far as the super-individual consciousness preserves 
some subjectivity, our reflection about it must conceive 
it in the same way as it conceives the individual subject, as 
dependent on the same objective world which we try to 
deduce from it, but transcending it either by the incalculable 
richness of its content — ^in transcendental or absolute idealism 
— or by the perfection of its form — ^in theories which try to 
reduce rational objectivity to social objectivity or logical 
order to associative order. And the antinomy repeats itself 
once more. 

If, on the contrary, philosophy in developing its systems 
tries to remain on purely objective ground, then consistently 
it is the objective world which becomes an Absolute. And 
the development of problematization becomes almost ex- 
actly parallel to that which we see in subjectivism. The 
pantheistic inclusion of the individual subject with all its 
characteristics in an absolute objective unity is a perfect coun- 
terpart of the doctrine of immanence and leaves, like the latter, 
the real problem completely untouched. More important 
historically than (on the subjective side) solipsism, though 
not less one-sided, is the essential tendency of post-Socratic 
philosophy to exclude in some way the fact that the character 
and order of all elements constituting the objective world 
vary when these elements are given in the individual pro- 
cess of experience, and vary even from individual to indi- 
vidual and from moment to moment. This tendency leads 
to a division of the entire world into a positive side, repre- 
senting the objective absolute order, and a negative side, 
representing a mere disturbance of this order by the individual 
subject; this negative side is treated then as unworthy or 
incapable of being investigated, precisely because it is sup- 
posed to involve no positive order, all positive order belonging 
by definition to the objective world. A modem expression 
of the same tendency is found in radical materialism and its 
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treatment of consciousness as ‘‘epiphenomenon,” only this 
doctrine is incomparably narrower than the ancient doctrines 
were, because in the materialistic conception the objective 
world itself has been deprived of most of its content. 

The deduction of the subject from the object brings with 
it again the original antinomy, though in a somewhat different 
form. The subject, being entirely the product of the objective 
world, is by the very essence a “subject for the object,” 
that is, can and must be only a perfectly adequate subjective 
counterpart of the objective reality; otherwise we should 
necessarily come to the conclusion that the objective reality, 
being experienced by an inadequate subject, is in fact a sub- 
jective world. Meanwhile, the subject supposed produced 
by the objective world is precisely the individual, limited, and 
imperfect subject, distorting the objective reality in the pro- 
cess of his experience. This was, for example, the paradox 
of the doctrine of divine creation: God created men to under- 
stand and glorify him and to be happy, and men were essen- 
tially incapable of understanding him, with the rare exception 
of a few saints unwilling to glorify him, and mostly condemned 
to wretchedness. Quite analogous is the paradox of modem 
evolutionism: individual consciousness has developed ex- 
clusively as instrument of adaptation to objective reality, 
and it is quite unadapted to objective reality, leading all the 
time human beings, with the rare exception of a few modem 
scientists, to various absurd notions about reality and to a 
very irrational behavior. And if we try to avoid the para- 
dox by putting some intermediary link between the individual 
and the objective world, a rdle which in the doctrine of crea- 
tion was played by the religious system connecting man with 
God and in the doctrine of natural evolution by the scientific 
systems through which the individual can understand the 
world and adapt himself to it, then our paradox repeats 
itself twice on a smaller scale, since the individual is not 
perfectly adapted to the system of religion or science and the 
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S3rstem of religion or science is not perfectly adapted to its 
supernatural or natural object. 

Finally, it is evident that, once we have opposed subject 
and object to each other as ultimate principles of the empirical 
world, any common principle to which we want to reduce 
them must both transcend experience, since we treat the pro- 
cess of experience as essentially subjective, and be irrational, 
since rationality belongs according to our premises essentially 
to the objective side of the world. We reach thus such 
conceptions as the “One” of Plotinus, the “Will” of Schopen- 
hauer, the “Life” of Bergson, essences whose cognition de- 
mands some mysterious act of ecstasy, direct apprehension, 
or intuition, in which subject and object become \mified, 
while the real problem is left as it was. For not only can 
we not tmderstand how subject and object evolve out of this 
mystical essence, but when they are already there, the old 
antinomy reappears, since their common trans-empirical 
and irrational grotmd does not change anything at all in their 
reciprocal relations within the given world. The most 
consistent is the solution of Hegel, who simply accepted 
both the traditional opposition of subject and object and the 
necessity of having them reunited, and postulated this re- 
union as a continuous alternative passage from one to another; 
but such a solution of the problem is evidently only a formu- 
lation of its insolubility. 

The conception of the subject as opposed to the objective 
world can have thus no ontological significance, though 
it is perfectly justified methodologically. In other words, 
there are no phenomena essentially belonging to the subjec- 
tive domain as against others essentially belonging to the 
objective domain, but when studying any fragment whatever 
of the concrete world as possessing a certain order we can 
always make a separation between certain sides of objects or 
thoughts, which from the standpoint of this order are treated 
as objective, existing or subsisting in accordance with the 
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given order, whereas other sides of the same concrete objects 
of thoughts may be qualified as subjective relatively to the 
first and from the same standpoint. 

There may be therefore as many different ways of sqparat- 
ing empirical phenomena into subjective and objective as 
there are possible theoretic orders of the objective world; 
the psychological subject which we obtain by excluding 
from real objects and connections evers^thing which does 
not fit into the physical order, is only one of these method- 
ological conceptions and has nothing in common with any 
conception that might be formed on the ground of a theory 
of thought by excluding from the domain of objective 
thought all acts which do not fit into a certain logical order. 
And if instead of starting with the physical order of reality 
we assumed, for instance, the social order of reality as 
fundamental, our conception of the subject would be also 
that of a subject of experience, not of a subject of thoughts, 
but it would be entirely different from the one which has 
historically developed. This historical development was 
almost entirely due to the fact that human knowledge 
started with material nature and reached the highest de- 
gree of perfection in studying i^terial nature, so that the 
psychological domain, originally defined by opp>osition to the 
physical order, has remained fundamentally the domain of 
personal experiences as opposed to natural reality; the one 
special conception of the methodological subject which has 
been formed from the naturalistic standpoint has absorbed, 
so to speak, all other possible conceptions of a subject of 
experiences, though not perhaps those of a subject of thoughts. 

Of course, the psychological domain as long as only 
negatively determined by opposition to the natural world 
has neither definite limits, since it is simply all reality that is 
not physical, nor a definite form, since it is simply defined as 
not possessing the physical form. But the theoretic ideal of 
perfect rationality of the world compels us to give an internal 
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limitation and a rational form to this remnant of die physical 
reality, idiich is in fact mudi wider and ticha: than the physi- 
cal reality itself, and that is what we do in psychological 
theory. 

It is precisely in psychological theory, in the attempts to 
introduce scientifically a rational order into the psychological 
domain as a special domain of reality, that we meet the second 
fundamental error concerning the character of this domain. 
This error consists in applying to psychological phenomena 
principles created in constructing the order of material nature, 
and in trying to incorporate the totality of these phenomena 
into that very natiue from which they have been excluded, 
so as to attain a monistic view of reality. As we have seen, 
the only justification of the assumption that there is a duality 
of psydiological “representations,” “perceptions,” “remem- 
brances,” “associations,” etc., on the one hand and material 
nature on the other hand is precisely the impossibility of 
including the whole concrete empirical reality in the physical 
order, the necessity of cutting off a part of it; the psychologi- 
cal phenomena are not excluded because they are distinct 
by their essence from the rest, but they are treated as distinct 
by thdr essence because they are excluded from the physical 
order. Being a receptacle of all that seems irrational from the 
standpoint of the naturalistic principles, the psychological 
field evidently cannot be rationalized with the help of these 
very principles. This is so clear that even the most radi- 
cal naturalism never tried to apply its rationalistic presup- 
positions to psychological phenomena taken directly as 
individual experiences. But it failed and still fails to notice 
the contradiction when it goes at this problem indirectly, 
by substituting for each psychological phenomenon something 
to which formally one of the categories used with reference to 
the material world could be applied; and it does not see that 
in this case either the irrationality seemingly removed from 
each psychological phenomenon in particular will continue 
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to exist in the connection between these' ph^iomena, or if 
these connections become rationalized, the s3rstem of reality 
thus obtained does not correspond any l(Higer to the psycho- 
logical domain, but to something entirely different. This 
is precisely what happens when psychology, instead of taking 
as object-matter the psychological phenomenon itself, the 
“subjective datum,” that is, that which is given to the in- 
dividual, that object or connection which the individual 
experiences but which cannot be incorporated into the natural 
order, begins to study the fact of the appearance of this datum 
in individual consciousness. It substitutes then for a certain 
experience as the indi'vidual himself perceives it, t&e occurrence 
of a certain experiencing as the theorist who observes this 
individual reconstructs it. 

, This occurrence, this “psychological fact,” is then categor- 
ized either as a state or as a process. The difference between 
these two categories, which at first seems to be, as in the 
material world, only a difference between a static and a 
dynamic view of the psychological reality, has here still 
other logical consequences. For a state is essentially the 
state of something and therefore the use of this category 
implies the assumption of a psychological consciousness 
which, even if it is not defined as a “soul,” as a substance 
of which those states are the modi, even if it is supposed 
entirely exhausted in its reality by its states and existing 
only in them, is nevertheless a basis of unity of all its 
states, is at least a common field, an empty receptacle for 
all of them. On the groirnd of this concept, all the facts of 
experiencing which the observer finds “in” the given indi- 
vidual belong together as states of this individual’s conscious- 
ness, and only this consciousness as a whole belongs to the 
objective world. But the consciousness as a whole is evi- 
dently an absolutely irrational chaos, since it is merely a 
projection of the total individual sphere of experience and 
reflection upon the screen of naturalistic categories, without 
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even that order which the individual at least partially con- 
structs within his sphere; for this order as realized by the 
individual within the empirical chaos of his experience appears 
indeed as existing and objectively real to the experiencing and 
acting individual himself, who knows nature only from his 
e2q)erience and reflection and for whom there is no other 
objectivity than the one he produces or reproduces, but it 
does not exist from the standpoint of the psychologist who 
observes this individual’s experiencing and for whom this 
individual’s reflection is not an objectively valid activity 
constructing or reconstructing an objective rational order, 
but merely a plurality of psychological states. The irration- 
ality remains, of course, exactly the same if instead of states 
of consciousness we interpret facts of experiencing as states of 
the individual organism. 

The concept of the psychological process can, indeed, 
escape this difficulty, for the process is a self-sufficient onto- 
logical category and does not have to be made dependent on 
the existence of a common entity — a soul or consciousness. 
But here another and in a sense an opposite difficulty pre- 
sents itself. For if conscious processes as processes of ex- 
perience do not belong together as mere modifications of one 
consciousness or one body, they must belong together on some 
other ground. Otherwise there would be no reason and no 
possibility for a science of the psychological reality as dis- 
tinct from the rest of reality. A process of experiencing would 
have a significance only in connection with the experienced 
object; the introduction of this concept would correspond 
not to a distinction between “objective” and “subjective” 
phenomena, but merely to the fact that, besides the individ- 
ual’s having certain phenomena given to him, somebody 
else (or this individual himself when retrospectively reflecting 
about it) is aware, as social observer, of these phenomena 
being given to this individual, and is aware of it as of an occur- 
rence happening in connection with some other occurrences 
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‘within that part of empirical reality which is given to him, 
the observer. In order to give these processes the signifi- 
cance of elements of a specific psychological reality, it is 
indispensable that one conceive them both as interconnected 
and as at the same time distinct from other processes. 

But this is clearly impossible. For the only way in 
which they can be interconnected is by being referred to, 
d}ntiamically centralized around, the same indi'vidual. Such 
a centralization of real processes implies that the indi'vidual 
must be a real object to which processes converge from other 
objects and from which they emanate to other objects. He 
cannot be a consciousness, for then these processes would be- 
come states of consciousness ; he can be only a body. But what 
processes can there be centralized as psychological around the 
body ? E'vidently not the processes going on in the mate- 
rial en'vironment of the body, since these are already classed 
as natural processes. Can they be the organic processes? 
The naturalistic schools which first tried to reduce psycho- 
logical phenomena to processes of organic adaptation accepted 
this idea. But the organic processes are not what we mean 
when we think of the processes of experiencing. On the con- 
trary, when the facts of exp)eriencing are conceived as states 
of consciousness, the psychologist takes into accoimt the 
organic processes of biological adaptation as going on along- 
side states of consciousness and alwa3rs accompanying them; 
this is the well-known psycho-physiological parallelism. Un- 
less then the processes of experiencing are kept as “q)i- 
phenomena,” which means simply a recognition of their 
irrationality and a denial of any real or ideal connection 
between them and the material natural order, they have 
simply disappeared as a consequence of the attempt to ration- 
alize them, •without lea-ving anything instead as object- 
matter. And besides, if we should interpret experiencing 
as a biological adaptation between the mdividiial organism 
and his en'vironment, it is quite illogical to conceive it as a 
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process. There are no processes going on between the organ- 
ism and the environment; there are only relations between 
organic processes and processes going on in the environment. 
The organism from the standpoint of the dynamic natural 
order is a set of continuous processes; a phenomenon of 
biological adaptation is the causal determination of an or- 
ganic process by an extra-organic process or vice versa. 
A certain science is, of course, free to study such relations 
between organic and ^xtra-organic processes instead of study- 
ing psychological phenomena, that is, experiences as given 
to the experiencing individual. But such a science is not 
psychology; it is a part of biology. The behavioristic school 
does good work in studying organic behavior instead of con- 
scious data; but this does not mean that it reduces psy- 
chology to a study of behavior, but that it has left the field 
of psychology to other schools and gone over into the bio- 
logical field.' 

The exclusion of certain phenomena as psychological from 
the domain of material nature was, as we have seen, due to 
the implicit assumption of the naturalistic method that reality 
is constituted by objects and connections uniformly deter- 
mined in accordance with the same |>erfect rational order and 
that therefore we can study them while ignoring the vari- 
ety of actively constructed situations in which they become 
determined. It is consequently evident that, if we meet 
phenomena which do not fit into the natural order, it is either 
because these phenomena are not rationally determined at 
all, or because their rational determination differs from that 

^ The concept of psychological process nmy be applied, as we have seen in 
the preceding chapter, to non-mateiial links of a practical causal series, be- 
cause in practice there is no definite separation between the physical and the 
psychological order; but this separation once made necessary by the develop- 
ment of physical science, all processes from the theoretic standpoint must be 
dassed as physkal. Therefore the dementary causal fact in nomothetic 
psychdogy is never reducible to a functional dependence between processes, 
but must be stated in terms of dependence of the appearance of an attitude in 
Mo upon another attitude and a social value (see p. 280). 
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which is assumed as common to all objects or connections 
of the natiiralistic type and requires therefore the reconstruct 
tion of the situation for its adequate understanding. The 
conception that any phenomena are not rationally determined 
at aU is opposed to the rationalistic ideal of every science; 
therefore a science which wants to study those phenomena 
which naturalism rejects must decide for the second part of 
the alternative and consider these phenomena as fully apt to 
be theoretically rationalized under the condition of having 
the situations to which they belong theoretically recon- 
structed. Such a science will then put upon situations the 
same claim of perfect rationality which naturalistic science 
puts upon objects, ignoring again that most of the situations 
are rationally imperfect and that those which approach 
perfection owe this to the organizing schematic activity. 

In fact, every particular psychological problem which we 
state, not in terms of states or processes but in terms of 
individual experiences, is a problem of situations instead of 
being a problem of objects. What we ask ourselves when we 
investigate individual experience, not as integral part of the 
natural world but as divergent from the natural world, 
specifically personal, belonging to the actual ^here of this 
particular individual, is not ‘‘What is this reality?” but 
“How does this individual at this moment experience this 
reality and why does he experience it as he does ? ” This 
implies the well-known empirical statement that a certain 
reality can be experienced differently at different moments 
and by different individuals. But we cannot accept for 
scientific purposes the whole enormous complexity of the 
concrete, non-rationalized empirical world, which would 
force us to admit first that there is not a single individual 
experience identical to another and that the ejq>lanation of the 
individual’s actually experiencing a certain reality in a cer- 
tain way must be sought in the total sphere of this individ- 
ual’s experience, past and present If we want to rationalize 
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personal experiences theoretically, we must search first for 
some objective similarities between some of these e^^iiences 
at least, which would permit us to generalize them in some 
measure, to ignore their variations within certain objectively 
determinable limits, and yet to take enough of these variations 
into account to justify the distinction between the uniformly 
determined natural reality and its personal aspects. We 
must have, secondly, more or less rational and objectively 
determinable, limited sections of personal experience to which 
we could refer particular experiences of an individual and thus 
explain the particular aspects which a certain reality assumes 
for this individual at this particular moment without being 
forced to take his entire concrete personality into considera- 
tion. 

The situation — ^which may not be perfectly in harmony 
with the demands of the natural order, but which neverthe- 
less is in some degree rational — gives us both a ground for the 
generalization and a ground for the explanation of personal 
experiences. A reality is supposed to assume similar aspects 
in similar situations, and if it has a certain aspect for the 
given individual at the given moment, it is because it is deter- 
mined for his actual experience by some actual situation 
of which it is a part. Therefore whenever similar situations 
are found, we expect similar experiences of given reality, 
and, on the contrary, in different situations we expect different 
aspects of this reality to appear. Vice versa, whenever we 
find similar experiences of a reality, we assume the existence 
of similar situations, whereas different experiences of the 
same reality point to the existence of different situations. 
The objective natural reality — thing, property, relation, 
process — ^viewed from the psychological standpoint, does 
not bear in its self-identity a sufficient or even a necessary 
condition of being always and by everybody experienced in 
the same way; nor is an objective difference of natural 
realities sufficient to guarantee a general and permanent 
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difference of their representations. To make the first experi- 
enced in a similar way and the second in a different way, we 
must have them included in similar situations; in the con- 
trary case the self-identity of the first may result in a non- 
identity of representations, and the very differoice of the 
second may lead to an identity of their aspects. 

To heighten the rationality of its order, psychology 
implicitly or explicitly assumes that in a certain measure 
similar situations and similar experiences are perfectly 
identical, and in repeated laboratory experiments tries to 
approach this identity as far as empirically possible by 
artificially and systematically isolating a certain situation 
from concrete experience, and at the same time varies situa- 
tions in definite ways so as to obtain a more exact definition 
of the corresponding variations of experiences. Wherever 
it cannot create identical and stable situations experimentally, 
it constructs them by abstraction, implicitly ignoring or 
explicitly excluding such personal variations as can have no 
scientific significance at the given stage of psychological 
systematization. It constructs thus analytically, as a theory 
of psychological elements, classes of experiences corre^nd- 
ing to definite realities and reconstructs out of these elements 
synthetically, as a theory of psychological complexes, classes 
of situations which by their specific forms are supposed to 
determine the ways in which certain groups of realities are 
experienced. Of course all this work is no longer a recon- 
struction of the original practical situations, but of situations 
qualified as psychological by the assiunption of an existing 
natural reality to which all experiences are supposed to refer. 

But besides this static order of psychology there is a 
dynamic psychological order possible, leading, just as does 
the dynamic order of nature, to a determination of causal 
laws. In the dynamic order of nature the original elements 
are modifications of objects as against the static natural 
order of which the original elements are the objects themselves. 
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A parallel difference can be found between the static and the 
dynamic orders in psychology. The former bears upon the 
data of individual experience as distinct from nattiral things; 
its original materials, the concrete object-matter upon which 
it draws, are contents of objects. The static order ignores the 
meaning as such; if it has to take into account the difference 
between the natural rdation of a thing to other things and the 
connection which the individual establishes between this thing 
as object of his experience and other objects, it either treats 
this connection as a relation which the thing acquires in the 
personal situation in which it is given, or if this cannot be 
done, it turns the meaning into a content and treats it as an 
aspect of the thing in personal experience. The first happens, 
for instance, when we distinguish the order of “apperception” 
of objects in personal experience from their natural order; 
the second, when we treat the emotional meaning which ob- 
jects acquire by their connection with a whole personal organi- 
zation of life as an emotional content attached to these objects 
by the individual. 

The psychological experience as such when statically 
rationalized can have no meaning, for it is inclosed and 
already determined within a situation. But without mean- 
ing there can be no dynamic order of personal experience, 
for only in so far as an object has a meaning for the indi- 
vidual can it have an active influence upon other objects of 
his experience. A psychological datum does not lead to any 
modifications of other data. And it is impossible that natu- 
ral reality should influence psychological becoming; physical 
objects cannot be the causes of psychological effects, since 
they are objective standards with which psychological experi- 
ences do or do not comply, depending on personal situations. 
A physical object could influence dynamically psychological 
objects only if, by becoming itself a psychological object, it 
broui^t a meaning with it into the psychological domain; 
but phydcal objects have no meanings. In order therefore 
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to have a rational order of psychological becoming, we must 
have somewhere objects which are at the same time deter- 
mined rationally by situations — ^for only then they can be 
psychologically rational data — ^and are nevertheless dynamic 
concrete historical objects with meanings. 

Now, such objects can be only social. The social object 
is determined as element of situations, but of many situa- 
tions constructed and reconstructed again and again in the 
experience of many individuals;- in so far as determined 
within each situation, it is a thing; in so far as var3dng 
in fact from individual to individual and still the same, 
it is a historical object and the fact of its actually being con- 
nected all the time with various other objects gives it a mean- 
ing; it opens possibilities and suggestions of acts which neither 
the psychological datum nor the natural things can do. 
We shall return to this question. The fact is that objects 
can have meanings for psyc/udogicaUy conceived individuals, 
can suggest changes of psychological phenomena as such 
only if they are social; only the social reality which, though 
objectively determined, is still dynamic, can exercise an 
influence upon psychological reality. A dynamic psychology, 
searching for laws of psychological booming, must be a social 
psychology. 

The psychological problem is here no longer started by 
the divergence of content between individual e]q)erience and 
the objectively fixed material nature, but by the divergence 
between the meaning which an object has in the experience 
of one individual and that which it possesses for other in- 
dividuals. Of course, the implicit or explicit assumption 
is that the object has for the individual the meaning it has, 
because the individual connects it with certain other objects 
and determines it with reference to them as an element of a 
definite situation. Therefore the diflerence or similarity 
of the influence which it has upon the personal e^rience of 
various members of the group depends upon the difference 
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or similarity of the situations into which they introduce it, 
which they accept as the ground of its determination. Indi- 
vidual acceptance or non-acceptance of a certain situation 
with its consequences as to the determination of objects is 
psychologically not to be explained, for it would demand a 
complete reconstruction of individual past; we simply find 
the situation accepted, and this is a fundamental psychological 
fact. From the standpoint of this acceptance, the fact of 
having a certain meaning given to an object, a meaning 
conditioned by the situation into which the object is being 
introduced, becomes itself a psychological occurrence, a 
personal attitude taken toward this object. 

The attitude toward the object, being dependent upon 
the constructed and accepted situation, a modification of 
the situation by the introduction of some new object or group 
of objects will change the attitude and produce a new atti- 
tude instead. Assuming now classes of identicaUy defined 
situations common to a given social group and socially common 
objects, social values determined by these situations, we can 
always say what objects have to be brought to (or excluded 
from) a given situation as accepted by the individual in order 
to produce another definite situation; we can say what 
social values have to be used to influence the individual at 
the time in order to change a givoi attitude into another 
definite attitude. On the ground of the general tendency of 
the rationalistic ideal which consists in searching in the given 
field of reality for the order which we find in the most perfect 
instances of systonatic organization, we shall presuppose, 
as a methodological principle, that all attitudes are con- 
ditioned by perfect situations and every situation belongs 
to a socially uniform and once and forever determinable 
class, so that the appearance of every attitude can be explained 
on the ground of some pre-existing attitude by the influence 
of some social value (or group of social values) which have 
changed the old into the new situation. Thus, we have the 
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formal basis for laws of psychological becoming whose general 
formula is not, as in natural causality, constituted by two 
elements, a process determined in its appearance by another 
process, but of three members, an attitude determined in its 
appearance by a pre-existing attitude and a social value.* 

On the ground of these laws, the psychological evolution 
of an individual or of a race may be reconstructed as a dy- 
namic synthesis of situations taken in the course of their 
construction, though, of course, psychological laws, just as 
physical laws, can account only for the appearance in a cer- 
tain sphere of psychological reality of attitudes and social 
values which have already existed in experience, not for the 
creation of new ones, which have to be treated as mere 
accidental results of combinations of the old or as approxi- 
mate repetitions of the old. Psychology cannot reconstruct 
the concrete development of psychological experience in gen- 
eral any more than natural science can explain the concrete 
development of natural reality in general. 

And psychology, which must presuppose for the purposes 
of its theoretic systematization a perfect uniformity of analo- 
gous situations from moment to moment and from individiial 
to individual, must also ignore, as we have seen, cases in 
which the order which it presupposes does not exist. It 
must be therefore supplemented by some other science, just 
as it has itself supplemented the sciences of material nature. 
Its own partial success in rationalizing phenomena which 
natural science could not rationalize has proved due to the 
fact that it took objects within the situations in which they 
are determined and which the physical order ignores. Since 
all order of objects is due to situations, psychology can go 

* Cl. William I. Thomas aad Floriaa Znaniecki, Tie Pelisk Peasant in 
Europe and America, Vol. I. Methodological Note. I am resuming here and 
trying to put on the general ground of a philosophical theory of reality a 
methodological conception of social psychology and soddogy whidi Prdessor 
Thomas and I have devdoped together, in the wcrk quoted above, for posi- 
tive scientific purposes. 
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back to the practical origm of the natural order in individual 
eiqwrience and ezjdain thus why in certain cases individual 
experience harmonizes with the scientifically postulated order 
of natural things or processes, whereas in other cases it 
does not. Though from the naturalistic standpoint expla- 
nation seems needed only in cases of disagreement between 
individual er^>erience and the natural order, yet this expla- 
nation would be impossible except on a ground which 
permits us to explain also cases of agreement. In the same 
way, if we want to supplement psychology in cases which 
it cannot handle because they lack the required order, we 
must have a standpoint which would permit us also to imder- 
stand the origin of cases which it does handle because they do 
present the expected order. But no science of reality can 
understand the absolute origin of any rational order from a 
complete or partial empirical chaos, since every science of 
reality must presuppose the order which it postulates ready 
and existing in its most perfect form. Only a theory of 
activity can explain the gradual genesis of any type of order 
from concrete historical reality. On the ground of the sciences 
of reality, to erq>hun the origin of an order can only mean to 
explain the rational organization of the systems in which this 
order is manifested as a result of their determination by 
some wider and more comprehenave system of which they are 
a part. 

This shows that it would be a fundamental error to try 
to supplement rational psychology with its implicit or ex- 
plicit postulates of a certain perfect order by some more vague 
and more subtle kind of psychological investigation which 
would reject all presuppositions of perfect uniformity of 
psychological data, attitudes, and situations, and try to de- 
scribe as exactly as posable individual phenomena in their 
original variety. Such a descriptive psychology, provided 
it did not, as frequently happens in such circumstances, 
introduce unconsciously postulates as far-reaching as those 
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on which psychological generalizations are now based, could 
be only either literature or a mere preparation of materials, 
which scientific psychology would then use according to its 
own methodological presuppositions. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL OSHEK 

The only way in which problems left aside by psychology 
can be made the object-matter of another science is by taking 
into account the dependence of ^tuations on schemes. All 
uniformity of situations being the product of their schematic 
determination, the empirical existence or non-existence of 
that regularity of individual experiences and attitudes which 
psychology must postulate can be rationally explained in- 
stead of being simply accepted as given only if we interpret 
each particular case as a result of the empirical realization of 
schemes. Of course, in order to make our explanation rational 
for cases in which the required order is not present, we must 
make use of the supposition that different sdiemes when 
simultaneously realized in a certain section of experience 
interfere with each other. This supposition is parallel to 
that of physical science which assumes that, when certain 
causal series are simultaneously developing in a certain section 
of experience, they interfere with each other and none of the 
respective causal laws are directly manifested in experience. 
The difference between the applications of the principle of 
interference to reality when treated as natural and self- 
determined, and to reality when taken as consciously human 
and determined actively by practical schemes, consists in 
the fact that a natural law when interfered with by another 
law is supposed to be fully realized nevertheless, but in 
combination with the interfering law, whereas if two schemes 
interfere with each other, this means that neither of them 
is actually realized except in so far as the interfering one 
permits. However, in spite of this difference, the principle 
of interference permits us to assume that all individual 
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situations are perfectly determined by schemes, though in 
particular cases a situation may be subjected to the common 
determination of several schemes and thus present an acci- 
dental mixture of incomplete organizations, each of which would 
conform perfectly with the schematic type if it could be com- 
pleted and were not stopped on the way by the interference of 
the others. 

Since psychology has already put situations on the groimd 
of particularized personal experience as opposed to the general 
natural world instead of taking them as they originally are, 
that is, within the concrete empirical world of historical reality, 
this new rational order of schemes by which the psychological 
order of atuations must be supplemented becomes defined 
theoretically with reference and in opposition to particular- 
ized personal experience, and it is not a direct reconstruction 
of practical schemes as superimposed upon the historical 
becoming of the total of concrete experience. In other terms, 
this new extra-psychological reality is as relative to the psy- 
chological reality as the latter is to physical reality. It is 
the specific reality which is common to psychologically 
differentiated and isolated individuals — common not because 
composed of self-existing trans-psychological things or pro- 
cesses, but because determined by super-individual schemes. 
In a word, it is the social reality.' 

It seems hardly necessary to develop here at great length 
the arguments showing the necessary independence of the 

* Since the present volume deals only with the problem of reality, it is 
evident that in discussing the methodological presuppositions of psychological 
and social sciences we have in mind only those among the studies now included 
in the bibliography of these sciences which treat their object-matter from the 
realistic standpoint, as psychical or social xeality . In fact, however, many inves- 
tigations classed as psychological and sociological are based on idealistic, not 
on realistic, presuppositions, and their actual object-matter is activity. These, ^ 
as we shall try to show in detail in another volume, belong into the domain of 
philosc^hy of culture, which thus covers the field of traditional philosophy, a 
large part of what is now called sociology, and much of the object-matter now 
dealt with in psychological monographs. 
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social order from both the psychological and the physical 
orders. The very fact that there are schemes in empirical 
life guarantees a specific object-matter to social theory in so 
far as the latter is the only science of reality which does 
deal with practical schemes determining practical mtuations 
uniformly for various individuab and at various moments. 
And it is dear that a sdence which reconstructs reality as a 
rational order of schemes cannot be identified with or sub- 
ordinated to a sdence which reconstructs it as a rational 
order of situations or of things. 

Furthermore, since a sodal order, super-individual and yet 
working within individually diversified and psychologically 
isolated spheres of personal experience, must be admitted, 
precisely so as to allow us to understand phenomena for which 
personal experience in its psychological limitation offers 
no suffident groimd of explanation, it is self-contradictory 
to reduce the sodal to the psychological and vice versa. 
We can indeed abstractly conceive sodety as a synthesis of 
psychological individuals just as we can conceive the psy- 
chological individual as synthesis of social schemes — ^laws, 
customs, mores, religious, intellectual and aesthetic beliefs, 
economic institutions, technical traditions, etc. But in either 
case we lose from sight the very condition without which 
neither particular psychological nor particular social phenom- 
ena can be the object-matter of sdence: the existence of 
both a specifically sodal and a specifically psychological 
order. By conceiving sodety as a synthesis of psychological 
individuals we predude the possibility of a rational solution 
of all particular problems which can be solved only with the 
help of common sodal schemes acting in and through individ- 
uals and yet existing independently of each of them. By 
concdving the individual as synthesis of sodid schemes, 
we predude the posdbility of the solution of all those problems 
in which the continuity of personal life or the tmiformity of 
eiqperiences in all consdous individuals independent of the 
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sodal groups to which they belong are the necessary pre- 
suppositions. 

Finally, it is perfectly clear that we cannot divide or 
classify empirical phenomena into such as are by their onto- 
logical essence psychological and such as are essentially 
ontolo^cally social, since every phenomenon can be treated 
from either of the two standpoints. In general the problem 
of the relation between the psychological and the social, 
if put on the groimd of an absolute ontological distinction 
between these two domains, is as insoluble as the problem 
of the ontological relation between the natural reality as the 
“object” and the psychological “subject,” and leads to ami- 
lar contradictions. But as a methodological distinction of 
two different rational orders, with no limits of application 
traced a priori, but each used whenever in a particular case 
it helps better than the other to attain the rationalistic ideal of 
science, the separation of the psychological and the social is as 
indispensable as that of the physical and of the psychological. 

In this field, however, the battle has been fought and won 
by the very progress of positive sociological investigations. 
More dangerous seems to be the position of the sociological 
method whoi it meets the traditional self-assertion of natural- 
ism. Indeed, when viewed from the standpoint of the psy- 
chologically isolated personality, the social seems to share 
with the natural its super-individual, trans-psychological 
character. Thence the easy temptation to reduce it to the 
natural by assuming that whatever in the individual’s psy- 
chology transcends the limits of personal experience or indi- 
vidually developed behavior has its source either in the 
biolo^cal continuity of the race or in the natural environment, 
and that the super-individual social order is thus reducible 
to the co-operation of common racial features and geographical 
influences. 

If we omit here the metaphysical problem of inherited 
active tmdencies, which belongs in the philosophy of activity, 
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and limit ourselves to the empirical aspect of the question as 
concerning the order of social reality, the error of tiiese natu- 
ralistic claims is perfectly evident. The objectivity of biologi- 
cal or geographical phenomena is an objectivity of things and 
processes; the objectivity of social phenomena is an objec- 
tivity of rules. The former, that is, the individual’s own 
organism and its natural environment, are supra-personal 
as given materials and instruments of personal activity which 
he can use efficiently for his aims only by taking into account 
their pre-existing real characters. The latter, sodal institu- 
tions of all kinds, are supra-personal because they impose a 
definite form upon personal activity and compel the indi- 
vidual to choose definite aims and to select definite materials 
and instruments for their realization. 

Therefore there is and can be no correspondence whatever 
between the biological or geographical order or their com- 
bination on the one hand and the social order on the other. 
The same race in the same geographic conditions develops the 
most heterogeneous forms of social organization at different 
periods of its historical existence; different races in different 
or in similar geographic environmente show both similar and 
different institutions without any regularity whatever. Of 
course, the question of the nature of the materials and instru- 
ments given to activity may and usually does condition the 
selection of those schemes from among the given ones which 
permit the group to organize activity most efficiently for 
the accepted purposes and under the given conditions, and 
such relatively most efficient schemes are apt to be perpetu- 
ated and developed; but the character of the social schmnes 
from among which the selection is made is no more determined 
by natural conditions than is the artistic style of a painting 
determined by its object-matter. And even independently 
of those self-evident philosophical considerations, from the 
standpoint of a purely empirical scientific method a sociology 
which, on the ground of a few approximate parallelisms 
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between certain natural conditions and certain social forms, 
speaks of the natural, that is causal, determination of social 
organization by biological or geographical factors, leaving 
aside all the “exceptions,” which are incomparably more 
niunerous than these facts which seem to corroborate the 
supposition and are entirely inexplicable on the naturalistic 
basis — such a sociology has certainly not gone beyond the 
stage of the “philosophy of history” of the eighteenth century. 

But on the other hand, the more recent attempts to deduce 
the natural from the social order as one of the “oldest social 
traditions” (ei^ression of Le Roy) are also imjustified. 
For, althou^ the foundation of the natural order is laid by 
situations which reach their rationally perfect form only when 
detennined by schemes, yet these situations themselves 
could not constitute a natural order without the generaliz- 
ing abstracting activity of theoretic thought. Furthermore, 
even in the practical organization of reality, perfect situations 
and permanent onpirical systems of perfect situations, such 
as the natural order of reality presupposes as its empirical 
basis, can be attained only if the schemes themselves are 
systematized by practical dogmas, whereas the social order 
as such does not imply any more comprehensive organization 
than the scheme. Finally, the most important argument 
against this sociological standpoint is that the social order 
itself is not a primary order of reality, but is a theoretic 
superstructure raised upon an imperfect and fragmentary 
type of practical organization, and a superstructure which 
could have no separate existence in its typical form except 
in so far as supplementary and opposed to the psychological 
order which, as we know, is not primary either. The prac- 
tical schemes by which situations are determined assume a 
spedhcally social character only by contrast with the specifi- 
cally personal psychological sitiiations. Originally situations 
are not personal and schemes are not social; concrete objects 
and connections of the historical reality and practical systems 
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of reality may be either limited to the spheres of experience 
and reflection of one individual, or extending to all the indi- 
viduals of a group, or even covering the common domain of 
experience and reflection of many different social groups be- 
tween which there b no social bond whatever. The dis- 
tinctions between social and psychological, psychological and 
physical, are distinctions between correbtive orders within 
the same empirical real world, each independent of the 
other though all together dependent, first on the concrete 
historical reality, secondly on practical activity which or- 
ganizes and rationalizes it in part, and thirdly on theoretic 
thought which pushes this rationalization as far toward 
unity as it can go. 

Of course, in numerous particular cases it may be possible 
to show how a certain systematic organization of physical 
reality has grown up within the experience of a social group 
under the influence of a socially recognized scheme which has 
been determining for many centuries individual practice and 
individual theory. Such special sociological investigations, 
up to the present pursued only occasionally and almost 
limited to the French sociological school, should certainly 
become more frequent, not only loY theoretic, but also for 
practical social purposes, for they contribute much toward 
strengthening the faith in the power of social culture and 
toward undermining naturalistic fetbhism. But the possi- 
bility of such sociological studies does not prove the social 
origin of the natural order as such, any more than the demon- 
stration of the fact that the presence or absence of certain 
natural materiab has contributed to the growth or decay 
of certain sodal institutions proves that the social order has 
its source in the natural order. 

The rational character of the social order has been as 
yet only imperfectly determined by sociological investigations 
and methodological studies, precisely because of the continual 
extension to their field of either psychological or naturalbtic 
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views. We can therefore only outline those presuppositions 
which are logically indispensable for the constitution of a 
sodal science as supplementary and distinct from other 
branches of knowledge. The fundamental presupposition 
is, as we have seen, that social reality is formally constituted 
by schemes, by social rules, formulated or not, giving uniform 
and permanent definitions of personal situations. But these 
sodal rules as opposed to psychological experiences and atti- 
tudes are no longer conceived as concrete dynamic tendendes, 
as they originally are from the practical standpoint, but as 
static practical prindples imposed upon the individual. 
Their active, dynamic character, by which they actually 
determine in each particular case the reconstruction of the 
schematic situation with the help of auxiliary situations, has 
been separated here from their formal, static, generally stand- 
ardizing character, because the actual reconstruction of the 
schematic situation is now a psychological, personal matter, 
whereas the general standard which this reconstruction must 
follow is social, supra-personal. When the social rule is reflec- 
tively objectivated and formulated in words, or when a set of 
rules connected in any institution becomes attached to a com- 
mon social s3rmbol, the rule or the .institution acquires for the 
individual who takes an attitude toward it the character of 
a specific social value superadded to its original character of 
a scheme. 

Social values constitute the matter of social reality 
of which the schemes are the form. They are a specific 
product of the social ord^, intermediary between the concrete 
empirical objects composing historical reality and the things 
of natural reality. The scheme, by determining socially 
personal situations, determines also, of course, the objects 
included in these situations in a way which is formally general 
and stable and in so far similar to the determination of things; 
the sodal object is thtis dearly distinguished from the con- 
crete historical object which lacks one general and stable 
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detenxiination, but has many particular and changing deter> 
minations. But at the same time this determination, as 
social and opposed to the psychological variety of personal 
experiences, appears as a standard imposed upon individual 
experiencing of this object ratho: than as an absolutely real 
form inherent in the object itself; and a standard may be 
complied with or not. We cannot therefore exclude from the 
object as socially determined, as part of the general theoreti- 
cally rationalized social reality, the variations of individual 
experiences which disagree with its social determination in the 
way we do with some particular variations in constructing 
particular practical situations and with all disagreeing varia- 
tions in constructing the theoretic order of physical reality. 
These variations belong in some measure to the social object, 
not indeed as integral components of its content and meaning, 
as they do in conorete historical experience, but as psychologi- 
cal influences which affect the efficiency of its social determina- 
tion, make the latter appear more or less valid individually; 
the social requirement that the object be commonly and 
permanently defined in a certain manner may be more or less 
realized in fact. And thus, if such divergent variations 
increase, the social determination of the object may be judged 
as no longer in conformity with the way in which the object 
conunonly and actually appears to individual members of 
the group, and the object may receive a new determination. 
By this possibility of having its general and stable determina- 
tion changed to another, equally general and stable but 
different, the sodal object is most clearly distinguished from 
the ph3^cal thing whose determination is supposed purely 
objective and unaffected by a change of personal experiences. 
Therefore, if we are forced to change the determination of 
a physical thing, we characterize this change as a discovery of 
the real nature of the thing and by opposition to this real 
natiure qualify the preceding, rejected determination as a 
merely social product. 
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The second fundamental theoretic presupposition about 
social reality is that, since the influence of social rules upon 
psychologically isolated individiuds is logically possible only 
under the assumption of social communication between them, 
a social rule extends only as far as the necessary social com- 
munication reaches, that is, mostly over social groups limited 
in extension and duration. Here again the rule, theoretically 
qualified as social, distinguished itself from the original 
practical scheme as realizing itself in concrete historical 
reality. Since in the latter individual spheres of experience 
and reflection are not isolated from each other and since 
social communication, as we have seen in a former chapter, 
is not the condition of the commimity of experiences but, 
on the contrary, is conditioned by it, a practical organization 
of reality can pass from individual to individual without any 
need of conscious social influence and a scheme has originally 
no limits of application. Furthermore, since the social 
values are such in so far as determined by schemes, their 
extension and duration, unlike the extension and duration 
of concrete historical objects, become equally limited to a 
certain social group. 

Social reality is thus divided into sections, each section 
formed by the social rules and values common to a cer- 
tain intercommiinicated social group. While these sections 
are, of course, not entirely isolated, certain rules and 
values can be communicated from one group to another, 
still their isolation is sufficiently marked to have social 
theory accept, for each such section, the principle of spathd 
localization elaborated by the naturalistic view of the 
world. The principle is not applied to the relations of 
rules and values existing within the domain of experience 
of <me social group; these rules and values are socially 
extensive because coexisting in the experience of many mem- 
bers of the group, but in so far as they are social, not physical 
objects, th^r are not ^tially isolated nor limited with refer- 
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ence to one another. But spatiality is presupposed for the 
relations between groups; each group with its total dvili' 
zation becomes geographically localized. This idea of a. 
geographic separation of civilization shows more dearly 
than anything else the relativity of the social order to the 
physical as well as the psychological order; while in historical 
reality geographic spatiality is conditioned by the concrete 
extension of the empirical world and the “geographical 
environment” exists within historical experience as a part of 
the world of cultural objects, from the special sodological 
standpoint concrete extension becomes included in the pure 
rational space and divided into sections with reference to the 
external, formal extension of the world of natural things. 

The totality of sodal schemes and social values coexisting 
in a section of sodal reality limited to one group, embraces 
a great variety of cultural phenomena — ^political, economic, 
religious, moral, intellectual, aesthetic, hedonistic — and does 
not constitute in any sense one rational system, and the 
evolution of all these schemes and values does not mani- 
fest any one fimdamental law. The rational theoretic order 
of sodal reality relies therefore as much on idealizing ab- 
straction and generalization as that of psychological or physi- 
cal reality. Out of the concrete complexity of the sodal 
life of a group single elements have to be theoretically isolated 
and a new systematic organization constructed from them. 

Here again we find the possibility of two different orders, 
a static and a dynamic one. The distinction has become 
popular since Spencer expressed it, but the rather inadequate 
formulation which this philosopher gave to it prevented its 
importance from being suffidently realized, so that in nutny 
sodological works we find it entirely obliterated. And yet 
there are two entirely different sets of problems implied 
in it — ^as different as the problems of the nature of things and 
those of the functional dependence of processes in the physical 
domain. On the one hand, we may study the objective 
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nature of sodal schemes in the effect which each of them sepa- 
rately toads to have upbn individual eo^rience and behavior; 
that is, we investigate the perfect type of situation as it is 
defined socially by the scheme and as, in accordance with 
our inresupposition of a perfect social rationality, it would 
always be realized in individual life if it were never interfered 
with by the influence of other schemes. In doing this, we 
should not, of course, limit ourselves to a given formulation of 
a scheme as it may be offered by the le^ code, by religious 
or aesthetic canons, by current moral sayings, by theoretic 
judgmoits e]g>ressed in ^ken, written, or printed words, 
by economic contracts, etc.; but we should try to reconstruct 
comparatively, by a study of cases which can be considered 
approximately typical, what would be the actual working of 
the scheme if it did work perfectly. Thus isolated from its 
sodal context, the scheme may present such far-reaching 
analogies with certain schemes found in other social groups 
that the formation of a class becomes possible. Furthermore, 
schemes which differ in detail as to the particular nature of 
those objects and connections which they demand for the 
construction of their situations may still be similar with regard 
to the more general character of their material and to the 
broader outlines of the organization which they impose; 
thus, we can subordinate particular classes of schemes to 
general classes and reach a static classificatory systematization 
of social phenomena, of which every section of sodal sdence 
and every general system of sodology offer examples. If we 
want then synthetically to reconstruct, with the help of this 
static anal}rtic syston, any particular concrete fragment of 
social organization, we have only to find what schemes are 
actually working there and how their coexistence affects 
each of them, how they supplement or interfere with eadi 
othar. By studying comparatively the influence of various 
sdiemes upon each other, we reach a definition of various so- 
dal conqflexes whidi can with more or less approximation be 
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reduced to a relatively limited number of ftmdamental types. 
Every concrete social personality, every concrete institution, 
every artificially or half-artifidally isolated fragment of a 
wider social group (a territorial tmit like a village, a town, 
a dty ward; a family group; a profesdonal organization; a 
social class, etc.) is such a social complex of various work- 
ing schemes, approximately reconstructible and reducible to 
types. 

As against the problem of this static reconstruction, the 
problem of a dynamic order, of a rationally determinable 
evolution of social schemes, must appeal to completely 
different principles. Social reality by itself, in so far as it is 
perfectly social, its schemes general and stable, and its values 
determined by schemes, does not include any factors of evo- 
lution. To say that the cause of a social fact must be sought 
in another social fact, if by fact we mean, as the school of 
Durkheim does, the social rule in its active determination of 
individual experience and behavior, is as self-contradictory 
as would be a principle according to which the cause of a 
substance should be sought in another substance. A change 
of social schemes in a group can occur only if the old scheme 
has ceased to correspond actuaUy to the prevalent experience 
and behavior of individual members and the new scheme has 
begun to correspond to them instead. This passage from 
the old to the new implies a period when neither the old nor the 
new is perfectly social, when individual experience and behav- 
ior with regard to the given values are very imperfectly deter- 
mined socially, because they are determined by two different 
rules at once. This period of individualization is a necessary 
stage of every social becoming. The factor which works 
during this period, which m^es the old scheme lose its 
determining power and the new scheme acquire determining 
power, caimot be defined in terms of social, but in terms of 
psydiological reality. It is the attitude of the individuak who 
accq[)t the atuations imposed by the new scheme and reject 
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the definition of the old scheme that brings the change. 
From the sociological standpoint the attitude alone cannot 
produce a new social rule directly from i>ersonal situations; 
the question of the absolute origin of the social order from 
non-sodalized experience and reflection cannot be solved by 
sociology as a science of reality which presupposes an already 
existing social order. What individual attitudes as such can 
do is only to substitute within the limits of the given group 
one social rule for another, to modify a pre-existing social 
definition of personal situations so as to make it conform 
better with the actually experienced and constructed personal 
situations. The appearance of a new social scheme in a 
group can be explained therefore only on the ground of the 
combination of two antecedents: a pre-existing social scheme 
and an individual attitude. We have here a condition which 
is parallel with that found in psychological explanation; 
there also the appearance of a new individual attitude required 
two antecedents, a pre-existing attitude and a social value. 
Thus, while the static psychological and the static social 
orders are entirely distinct from each other and can be treated 
sq>arately, the corresponding dynamic orders encroach upon 
each other; causal explanations of the psychological demand 
the use of social elements and vice versa. 

The laws of social becoming following the general formula 
scheme-attitude-scheme (or, if we objectivate the scheme as 
a specifically sociological value, value-attitude-value) will 
certainly present various degrees of generality, just as do 
causal natural laws. These varying degrees will permit us 
to organize them into an abstract system. With their help, 
any concrete social becoming may be conceived as the result 
of a combination of several laws, and types of such combina- 
tions may be approximately distinguished. But this is still 
a question of the future, and the same point must.be empha- 
sized here which we have already raised when speaking of the 
natural and the psychological dynamic orders. A theoretic 
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reconstruction of social becoming based upon the concept 
of laws evidently cannot pretend to explain the appearance 
of absolutely new forms of social schemes, since the law as 
such is alwa3rs a law of repetition. It can only explain how 
a scheme, already pre-existing in concrete oqperience, became 
socialized, realized, and applied in a certain group at a certain 
epoch, but not how it appeared in the empirical world in 
general as a result of a new and ^ntaneous schematic 
determination of situations which were not schematized 
before. 

THE IDEAL ORDER OF REALITY 

The social order, static or dynamic, cannot cover entirely 
its field of reality any more than the natural and the psycho- 
logical orders can exhaust their fields. There is always some 
irrationality left over, manifested in the impossibility of 
reconstructing theoretically any given static section of social 
reality, any given social becoming, otherwise than approxi- 
mately. No concrete fragment of the social world can be 
synthetically reconstructed in its completeness out of schemes 
or laws of change — neither the total civilization of a nation, nor 
the cultural life of a class or of a locally isolated community 
within the nation, nor the concrete reality of an empirical 
institution with all the manifold interests of its agents and its 
public crossing one another in the most various and unaccount- 
able ways, nor even the relatively limited sphere of cultural 
existence of a social personality. And even in so far as oiu* 
synthetic reconstruction goes, we are unable to account fully 
either for the coexistence within the given concrete section 
of social reality of such schemes as we find working together 
or for the co-operation within this given concrete part of 
social becoming of such laws as we find developing together. 
We can construct abstractly perfect classificatory systems of 
hierarchically ordered schemes; we can hope to reach some 
day perfect abstract systems of hierarchically ordered laws; 
but when we have to extend our abstract, rational order to the 
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concrete, social world, we find that it applies perfectly only 
to artificially isolated, and therefore also more or less abstract, 
combinations of schemes or causal series, whereas, as soon 
as we want to reconcile concreteness and rationality, the 
best and only methodical device which we can apply is the 
concept of the type, which has neither a perfect rationality, 
for there is no reason fully ^counting for the fact that a 
particular type contains certain particular rational elements 
in a certain specific empirical combination, nor a perfect 
concreteness, for every concrete fragment of social reality 
only approximately realizes the type. 

Sociology by itself is unable to overcome these difficulties, 
for its scientific ta^ is to supplement psychology in ration- 
alizing personal experience and behavior as personal and 
its very existence is bound to the concept of inter-personal 
or super-personal reality superimposed upon and therefore 
relative to the division between concrete psychological indi- 
viduals. Therefore, in separating for sociological synthesis 
fragments of social reality from the whole to which they 
belong, we must keep on the ground of psychological p>erson- 
alities and follow the lines traced by their psychological 
isolation and social interaction; we can, in other words, 
separate sodologicaUy, for theoretic reconstruction, a section 
of social culture from the rest, only together with the men who 
participate in it, who are controlled by it psychologically or 
are modifying it, and it is the fact of this fragment’s being the 
sodal resdity of certain men which permits us to treat it as 
a distinct fragment. Therefore back of every sociological 
concrete object-matter, however limited it may be, there is 
always the whole complexity of human personalities; how- 
ever much this complexity may be reduced on account of 
the exclusion of the natural world from it and because of 
pathological rationalization, it is still irrational enou^ to 
prevent any part of reality into which it is introduced from 
ever being exhausted by any theoretical order. 
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A full and rational scientific synthesis of a concrete frag- 
ment of social culture would be possible only if this fragment 
itself were already empirically, practically rationalized; if 
it included only objects perfectly determined by situations, 
situations perfectly determined by schemes, those schemes 
themselves in a limited, radonally exhaustible number and 
variety, and all belonging together not the mere fact of 
their empirical coexistence but by a common rational deter- 
mination with regard to one another. Now, these conditions 
are approximately found in a dogmatically organized system 
of schemes. The political organization of a state, a system 
of religion, a style of art as developed in particular works, 
the system of ideas constituting the ready body of a sdence 
as taught in schools, the economic organization of a trust, 
the technical dividon of labor and co-operation in a branch 
of industry, are examples of fragments of culture whose com- 
plexity can be assumed theoretically exhaustible and whose 
systematization is approximately rational. And the sodal 
order, even within the limits which it is rational, presupposes 
implicitly a dogmatic stabilization and imposition of schemes 
upon social life; otherwise there would be no ground for the 
assumption that any scheme will continue to work within 
a given section of social reality until causally supplanted by 
a different one. 

In so far as we succeed in subdividing a sphere of social 
civilization into such rational fragments, the difficulties 
connected with the synthetic reconstruction of sections of 
social reality are evidently removed. But we are no longer 
in the domain of sociology. The reality with which we deal 
is no longer social in the exact sense of the term, for in the very 
measure in which we want such systems of schemes to be 
rationally perfect, we must abstractly exclude the concrete 
complexities of psychological individuak as thdr empirical 
foundation and limit the manifoldn^ of social schemes by 
which these psychologically separated complexities are united 
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and detennined socially. Our object-matter is no longer the 
group or the personality as typical combination of various 
social schemes. Men count exclusively as bearers of the given 
s}rstem, as underlying foundation upon which the system 
becomes realized in extension and duration. From the stand- 
point of a perfect state organization, a hiiman group is not a 
concrete historical nation with multiform half-chaotically 
combined q)heres of cultural interests, but exclusively a body 
of political beings, subjects, or citizens, determined only with 
regard to their rdle as governed or governing, as participating 
in the realization and maintenance of the state system. 
From the standpoint of a religious system, men are not a 
concrete gathering of individuals whose lives are determined 
not only by religious, but also by hedonistic, aesthetic, intel- 
lectual, economic, political, and similar schemes; they are 
an organized church, a body of purely religious beings whose 
only significance is to make the religious system a historical 
reality. From the standpoint of a ready system of art or 
science, they are not a scattered plurality of complicated and 
various personal types, but united and relatively homogeneous 
spheres of artists plus the public, of masters plus students, 
defined exclusively in view of their task of realizing and per- 
petuating the historical existence of the given art of science. 
From the standpoint of an economic system of schemes, they 
are homines oeconomici, the abstract human entities whose 
e:q)eriences and attitudes are exclusively determined by 
this system of sch«nes so that the latter can be realized; 
from that of a technical system, they are exclusively technical 
workers, planning minds, or executing hands, etc. 

Of course, when we ask ourselves how a given system 
of schemes can be realized psychologically or sociologically, 
or what is its psychological or its sociological significance, 
we have to reintroduce the psychological individual or social 
type; but then the S3rstem itself is no longer a perfect rational 
order of definite schemes, but a disconnected set of psycho- 
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logical experiences or social values, to be rationally recon- 
structed by psychological or sociological methods. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that a psychological reconstruc- 
tion cannot by any means follow the rational organization of 
such a system of schemes, but breaks the latter up into an 
indefinite plurality of personal subjective data or attitudes. 
These data are classified alongside other experiences of each 
psychological individual who in his own way perceives or 
conceives the system — experiences which have nothing to do- 
with this system as objectively closed and rationally organized 
— and these attitudes are dynamically connected with other 
attitudes which belong to entirely different domains. But 
it is worth emphasizing, in view of the growing tendency to 
ignore this super-sociological or extra-sociological order for the 
benefit of sociology, that a sociological reconstruction of a 
political, religious, economic, aesthetic, system is as impossible 
as a psychological one. 

The conditions of scientific development in the field of 
social culture have been different from those in other fields. 
Whereas the scientific recognition of the psychological order 
followed that of the physical order and the realization of a 
sociological order came later still — ^an evolution which, as we 
see, corresponds to the logical connection between these three 
types of the rationalistic ideal — the recognition and scientific 
treatment of dogmatically determined systems of schemes of 
the kind illustrated by our examples preceded often by many 
centuries any methodical attempts of a sociological treatment 
of the respective domains. Thus, the theory of the state was 
already highly developed in Greece, whereas consciously socio- 
logical studies of political schemes hardly go back farther than 
Spencer’s Political Institutions; a historical theory of scientific 
systems begins with Aristotle, if not with Plato, whereas a sys- 
tematic sociological treatment of intellectual schemes has been 
started just recently; economic s}rstems are methodically 
studied by English economic science of the eighteenth century. 
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whereas a sodblogical study of eccmomic schemes is scarcely 
more than thirty years old; and so on. The reason of this will 
become dear when we realize — a point which will be treated 
presortly — that the rational organization of these systems from 
the theoretic standpoint appears as an order of reality which, 
while supplementing and continuing other orders, differs 
from them, in that reality %y its own pre-existing natiixe 
does not contribute anything to its formation; this order is 
an immediate and full manifestation, in the field of reality, 
of the logical organization of active thought. The systematic 
order which logical thought, by virtue of its own organization 
alone, tends to produce in reality and which it always would 
produce if not forced to comply in some measure for its own 
purposes with the re-existing real conditions, began to be 
abstractly studied long before the study of those real orders 
in which the pre-existing concrete reality cannot be neglected 
had reached the problem of the sociological order. For it is 
alwa3rs the first impluse of theoretic reflection, in its efforts to 
reach the ideal of perfect rationality, to ignore the limitations 
which reality by its concreteness imposes upon rationalizing 
thought. It is not strange therefore that idealistic theories 
of the state, of science, of religion, of economics, etc., have 
been evolved before sociology started to treat these domains 
as subjected to its own order. Under the influence of the 
empirical current predominating in intellectual life during the 
past half of a coitury, the consciousness that the sociological 
order could be extended to fields in which up to then an ideal 
order was assumed and that this extension yielded unex- 
pected and interesting discoveries, resulted in the wide- 
j^read belief that tho’e was a new and better method to be 
substituted for the old within political science, economic 
science, theory of knowledge, theory of art, etc.; whereas 
this extension meant that concrete empirical phenomena 
which were already the object-matter of these older sciences 
could be made also, when differently defined and taken in a 
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different coimection, the object-matter of a new sdence, so- 
ciology, without ceasing to be treated as realizing an ideal, 
non-sodological order. 

The difference between the two orders becomes immedi- 
ately clear when we begin to analyze sociologically the compo- 
sition or the becoming of any one of these cultural systems 
of objects. For, if we isolate the various schemes which con- 
stitute a given political, religious, economic, or other system 
and study each of them separately with regard to the definition 
which it gives to personal situations, we shall find a great 
variety between the schemes in one system, which makes it 
evident that it is not any particular similarity which brou^t 
them together. Thus, a political system may include not 
only many dissimilar schemes of legislation, jurisdiction, 
and execution, often incorporated from completely different 
political groups, but also schemes of economic organization 
(govenunental business enterprises), of intellectual and moral 
education (school control and press censorship), of religious 
institutions (state religion), etc., which cannot be classed as 
political by themselves but assume a political form only in 
so far as and because incorporated into the state sjrstem. 
Similarly, a religious system may not only contain religious 
beliefs and rites of the most heterogeneous character, but also 
include schemes by which it tends to control morality, art, 
science, politics, economics, etc., and which have a religious 
sanction only because subordinated to a religious dogma, as 
schemes whose permanent realization is claimed as necessary 
for the maintenance of the whole religious system in histmical 
reality. In short, when we construct a classificatory order of 
schemes as we. do in social statics, this order will cut across’ 
all the existing dogmatic s}rstems of schemes, will put into one 
riftss schemes belonging to different systems and into different 
classes schemes belonging to the same system. From this 
standpoint the coexistence of certain schemes rather than 
others in a given i>olitical, religious, economic, dogmatic 
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system will seem as equally “accidental,” equally matter- 
of-fact, as the coexistence of certain schemes in the sphere of 
social culture of an individual or a group. The static socio- 
logical order cannot account for the rational connection of 
schemes in a dogmatic system; and the dynamic sociological 
order, on the other hand, cannot account for the exclusion 
of schemes which make at each moment of its existence the 
dogmatic system rationally exhaustible. For, from the 
standpoint of social causality, each of the schemes included 
in a political, religious, economic system appears as dynami- 
cally coimected with schemes which are completely outside 
of political, religious, economic life, as influencing them and 
influenced by them, so that a causal explanation of the social 
origin or disappearance of any of these systems or an adequate 
account of all the social consequences of its existence, its 
development, or its decay would require practically a dynamic 
synthesis of the entire social life of the group wi thin which it 
is realized. 

The rational theoretic order based on the existence of 
dogmatic systems of schemes must be therefore entirely 
different from that which sociology postulates. Its nature 
will be best imderstood if we remember, first, that the dog- 
matic system manifests a tendency of active thought to 
subordinate reality completely to ideal demands, to control 
it independently of pre-existing real conditions. Secondly, 
we know that the dogmatic system is the highest type of 
practical organization of reality and, unless it is a part 
of another dogmatic system, is never practically conditioned 
by any other real organization. Therefore, while the physical 
object draws its determination from the situation, while the 
psychological situation is stable and unif orm as a result of 
the scheme, while the continuity and generality of self- 
identical schemes in social life presupposes that these schemes 
are determined by dogmas, the determination of the dogma is 
purely ideal; whatever rational perfection it possesses is 
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directly derived from the logical systematization of the 
activity which constructs it and not from any superior 
systematization of reality. For these two reasons we call 
the theoretic order based upon dogmatic systems the ideal 
order of reality. 

The ideal groimd of this order manifests itself in the 
methodological presuppositions made by the sciences which 
construct it. A scientific study of dogmatic systms must, of 
course, postulate a perfect rationality of its object-matter, 
like every branch of knowledge which tends to realize the 
rationalistic theoretic ideal. And since it is evident that no 
dogmatic systems found in empirical reality are ever absolutely 
perfect, any more than other types of practical organization, 
a science which studies these systems must first of all idealize 
them, reconstruct them analytically as if they were perfect. 
Now, in view of the fact that their organization tends to be 
entirely independent of pre-existing reality, and approaches 
perfection in the very measure in which it succeeds in con- 
trolling reality completely, in subordinating it uncondition- 
ally to the demands of thought, a perfect dogmatic system 
would be one constructed by tfipught absolutely freely 
on the ground of an accepted dogma, without any regard to 
the given real conditions. Therefore a science which postu- 
lates an absolute rationality of the order based on dogmatic 
systems must assume that the rational organization of every 
system which it meets in experience possesses and manifests 
a perfect rational essence, follows with an ideal necessity 
from the dogma which it is based upon quite independent 
of the empirical conditions in which it is realized. Given, 
therefore, a certain practical dogma and a certain field of 
reality to control, the theorist can construct a priori a perfect 
system of schemes for the control of this reality and assume 
Uiat, if these schemes were fully realized, the given field of 
reality would be fully controlled in accordance with the 
demands of the dogma. Of course, these schemes may as a 
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matter of fact never be realized practically, because active 
thought may be unable so to organize as to overcome the 
obstacles which the reality to be controlled puts in the way 
of their realization; but this empirical lack of realization 
does not impair the intrinsic perfection of the rational essence 
of the system as constructed by the theorist. 

Given a certain constitution and a reality — a social 
group — to be politically controlled, the political scientist 
can construct dieoretically a perfect state system in which 
every scheme is rationally founded upon the constitution 
and which thus represents the rational essence of a state 
possessing such a constitution. The problem of the actual 
realization of each scheme in particular and of the system 
as a whole is completely differ^t and has nothing to do with 
this problem of rational essence; on the ground of the latter 
the political scientist can say only that if, by whatever 
concrete empirical organization of human activities, all the 
schemes rationally demanded by the constitution are ever 
realized, the social group wiU be completely controlled in its 
political life in accordance with the constitution. Similarly, 
given a certain scientific or philosophical principle and a 
domain of empirically founded knowledge to be controlled 
by theoretic systematization, the theorist of knowledge can 
construct a rationally perfect scientific or philosophical system 
of concepts which will represent the rational essence of a 
theory based upon this principle. It will then be a com- 
pletely different problem whether such a system of concepts 
is realizable in fact, whether in view of the already realized 
and fixed body of knowledge it is practically possible to give 
old ideas such interpretations or to produce by observation 
such new ideas as will give to the system the empirical foun- 
dation which it requires. But suppose this is done, the given 
domain of knowledge will be completely controlled from the 
stam4>oint of the given principle. In another field again, 
on the ground of the dogmas accqpted by the classical or by 
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the materialistic schools of economy and of an economic 
reality to be controlled by these dogmas, economists build 
rationally perfect systems of schemes which, if neither of them 
expresses the rational essence of economic life in general, 
correspond at least essentially to some empirical d<^matic 
systems among all those which can be found in the concrete 
complexity of economic organization. Again from the purely 
rational standpoint it does not matter whether the clasacal 
or the materialistic or any other economic S 3 rstem will ever 
be completely and adequately realized in the empirical 
world; this depends on the question whether our activity 
will be able to realize all the conditions necessary for the 
continuous actualization of the schemes demanded by the 
dogma. 

The political scientist, the economist, the theorist of art, 
of religion, even the theorist of knowledge usually claims that 
in constructing a perfectly rational system he follows empirical 
data and does not act a priori. This claim is, of course, 
in some measure justified. First, the scientist usually does 
not attempt to construct rational essences or political, eco- 
nomic, aesthetic, theoretic, moral, religious systems which are 
not at least partially realized in the empirical world, and thus 
he limits the field of his theory to the historically given prac- 
tical organizations; though this limitation is not general and 
the theorist, under the influence of practical conaderations, 
often intentioiudly transgresses past and present empirical 
reality and builds non-existing systems in the e3q>ectation 
that these will be realized in the futmre, still this is not con- 
sidered a properly scientific activity. Furthermore, in order to 
construct the rational essence of any system, the scientist must 
be acquainted with the practical activities to which the organi- 
zation of empirical systems of this type is due and unth the 
reality upon which these activities bear. He cannot construct 
a political system, a moral system, a religious system, an 
aesthetic system, by theoretic reflection alone, for the rational 
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organization which theoretic reflection creates in reality is not 
the same as the rational organizations which political, moral, 
religious, aesthetic activities create. He must practically 
realize what political, moral, rehgioiis, aesthetic activities are; 
that is, he must be able to reproduce these activities mentally, 
though not instrumentally. It is precisely because, and only 
because, these 'activities can be reproduced, or produced, 
mentally that he can substitute for his scientific purposes a 
rationally perfect dogmatic practical system for those ration- 
ally imperfect ones which are instrumentally realized in the 
historical world. The actual subject-matter of his science 
is not the empirically given and fully real system which has 
been or is being constructed by others with the help of instru- 
mental activities, but a model system of the same type which 
he practically constructs himself with the help of activities 
of the same class, only mental. Mentally performed political, 
economic, moral, aesthetic activities do not meet such ob- 
stacles in the pre-existing reality as instrumental activities 
do, and therefore a mentally constructed dogmatic system of 
schemes can be at once rationally perfect and can serve as 
material for the theoretic determination of the rational essence 
of s5^tems of this type. Such a mentally constructed prac- 
tical system corresponds, in sciences of ideally ordered reality, 
to the e:q>eriment in physical science; it is an artificially 
created model of perfect rationality. 

When a political scientist determines the rational essence 
of an absolute monarchy or of a democratic republic, he per- 
forms a double activity: first, he performs practically, though 
only mentally, all the activities which a political sovereign 
wotild have to reproduce instnunentally in organizing a state 
in accordance with a certain constitution; secondly, as a 
theorist, he reconstructs this mental organization scientifically, 
using this time all the materials and instruments necessary 
to produce a fully objective and rational system of ideas. 
The problem of the empirical bearing of a science of the ideal 
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order is not how a dogmatic organization existing in the empiri- 
cal world can be theoretically reconstructed in general; 
we know that it can be in so far as its schemes are practically 
limited in their number and complexity; but the question is, 
“How can all the existing practical organizations of a certain 
class be theoretically systematized?” And this depends on 
the question of how far such political, economic, aesthetic, or 
religious systems, serving as basis for the theoretic recon- 
struction of rational essences, actually correspond to the 
instrumentally realized political, economic, aesthetic, or re- 
ligious systems. Since every science tries to reconcile 
rationality with concreteness, to reach a theoretic system- 
atization as perfect as the reality upon which it bears permits, 
and to keep as closely in touch with empirical reality as its 
rationalistic ideal allows, the normal tendency of political 
science, of economics, of theory of art, of theory of religion, 
will be on the one hand to construct such model systems as 
would correspond each to as many as possible empirical 
organizations; and on the other hand to take as far as possible 
into consideration and to explain rationally the deviations 
which each of these empirical organizations present as com- 
pared with the model system which is assumed to express their 
rational essence. 

The first tendency leads to a hierarchical classification of 
rational essences with regard to the generality of their empiri- 
cal application: for example, the rational essence formulated 
in the concept “state” has a wider field of application than 
those expressed by the terms “absolute monarchy,” “con- 
stitutional monarchy,” “republic.” The general scientific con- 
cepts reached in this domain are those which serve as groimd for 
separating the sciences of cultural systems from one another. 
Thus, at the basis of the separation between the political 
and economic sciences lies the assumption that there is a com- 
mon rational essence of all political systems and a different 
common rational essence of all economic systems. Neither 
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fA these rational essences can be reduced to the other, and thus 
all efforts to reduce the political to the economic, like the one 
which historical materialism has tried, are rooted in a mis- 
imderstanding. Of course, in the concrete sodal life of a 
group we can find innumerable relations of partial dependence 
between particular political and particular economic schemes, 
and vice versa; but the study of these relations is the ta^ of 
sociology, not of political or economic science, and involves, 
as we have already seen, an isolation of the schemes thus 
connected by social causality from the several different sys- 
tems in which they are connected with other schemes by a 
rational determination for the f\ilfilment of the demands of 
the respective dogmas. Since the fundamental difference 
between the sciences of the ideal order of reality and sociology 
is that the object-matter of the former is the dogmatic organi- 
zation of schemes which the latter ignores, by treating schemes 
of ratioiuilly different systems as causally dependent on one 
another and thus dissolving the systems we simply substi- 
tute sociology for political or economic science. 

With regard to the deviations of empirical s}rstems from 
their rational essence, sciences of the ideal order began 
first by assuming generally that, since all rationality of these 
s}^tans comes from the logical order of thought, all break 
of rational order comes from the irrational empirical reality 
and therefore cannot be rationally explained. This is the 
stand taken by ancient science. But modern science in its 
effort to reconcile concreteness with rationality can no longer 
be satisfied with such a summary solution. The latter is, 
moreover, in disaccordance with the very prindple of the ideal 
order which is not supposed to be dependent on real conditions. 
In the very measure in which we assiune that active thought 
is able completely to control reality, we cannot admit that the 
latter puts in the way of dogmatically determined systems 
obstacles which active thought is entirdy unable to overcome. 
From the standpoint of the ideal order, the imperfect realiza- 
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tion of a rational essence in an empirical system of sdiemes 
must be taken to be the result of an incomplete formal 
organization of the activities whose task it is to realize 
this essence within the given ^here of reality, not as the result 
of insuperable naaterial hindrances. However, the sciences 
of the ideal order cannot study the absolute origin of this 
order in creative activity; just like all other sciences, they 
must assume the order on which their investigation bears 
as existing and ready before 4 becomes the object-matter of 
theoretic reflection, even if it should be only mentally realized 
by' the scientist himself, for the existence of this order is the 
very foundation of theoretic rationalization. An attempt to 
explain by the nature of active thought why the latter suc- 
ceeded or did not succeed in organi^g a system perfectly 
would lead to the whole problem of the logical order of activi- 
ties, which is beyond the reach of any science of reality. And 
since there is no higher organization of reality by which its dog- 
matic organization is determined and e3q>licable, the sciences 
dealing with dogmatic systons cannot be supplemented by 
any other sciences of reality and have thus to rely exclu- 
sively on the ideal order itself to e^lain the imperfections 
of this very order. 

This means that of the two principles with the help of 
which theoretic reflection tries to reconcile concreteness with 
rationality, the principle of approximation and that of inter- 
ference, the sciences of the ideal order have to reject entirely 
the first and give to the second a form and development which 
it does not possess in any other branch of knowledge. These 
sciences cannot admit that the rational essence of a dogmatic 
system may be realized only approximately or that for any 
reasons such a syst^ may fail in attaining perfect rationality; 
but they must assume tlmt any number of dogmatic systems 
of a similar or different type may coexist, each perfectly 
developed, in a given section of the cultural world. And thus, 
if in the political organization of a group we do not find 
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some of the schemes realized which the constitution demands, 
if a system of science or philosophy which we are stud}ring 
seems, to lack some of the concepts required for the full 
theoretic application of its fundamental principles, if an 
empirical economic system does not show in practice all the 
schemes necessary for the realization of the dogma, we must 
assume nevertheless that these schemes do exist and that if we 
do not find them in observation, it is because they have not 
reached the same degree of realness as those which we do 
observe. We must implicitly suppose that the political 
schemes which, though required by the constitution, are not 
manifestly realized in the group, nevertheless already exist 
within the total sphere of civilization of this group. We 
must implicitly assume that the concepts which, though 
demanded by the principles of a philosophic or scientific 
system, are not formulated in words, nevertheless already 
exist in the domain of knowledge; that the economic 
schemes rationally necessary for the perfection of an economic 
organization are already there in economic life, though we 
cannot find them. Such assumptions are implied in the very 
fact of treating an empirical system as identical with the 
ideal system theoretically reconstructed by the scientist, 
though they do not involve, of course, any positive suppo- 
sition as to where and when the schemes whose existence 
we postulate have been realized. Sometimes, indeed, such 
an implicit assumption becomes the starting-point of a re- 
search, and we often find in fact that the political schemes 
which at first glance seem to be lacking really exist in the 
political practice of the group or of some of its members, 
though they are not formulated; that the concepts which 
are not expressed in the works of the scientist or the philoso- 
pher have been in fact constructed by him, though not made 
public; that an apparently incomplete business organization 
already includes a plan for more complete development. 
In other cases, the theoretic reconstruction of a system as 
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rationally perfect becomes the starting-point of a practical 
activity which will realize in the empirical sjrstem the sdiemes 
that seem to be lacking and will thus make it express fully its 
rational essence; the study of the political organization of a 
country gives the initiative for new laws, and the critical 
analysis of a scientific system starts new observations. But 
from the purely formal rational standpoint such questions 
have a secondary importance: for the rational perfection of 
the system it does not matter by whom and under what 
conditions its schemes have been brought into existence nor 
how much reality they possess, provided they exist already — 
and they certainly do exist at least mentally at the moment 
when the theorist begins to investigate them. 

On the other hand, if in a given domain of cultural reality 
we find together with schemes necessary for a dogmatic system 
other schemes which do not belong to it rationally, we must 
assume that there is another system existing in this domain 
with more or less realness, and that these superfluous schemes 
are a part of it. This is a very frequent case. In every 
social group we find several different political, economic, 
reUgious systems existing together, afid our task is then to 
separate them and to reconstruct each in its rational perfec- 
tion. We have consciously attempted to do it elsewhere;* 
more or less clear illustrations of this method can be foimd 
in many historical monographs. 

Following these two postulates in which the principle 
of interference egresses itself in the sciences of the ideal 
order — the postulate that in each empirical system its total 
rational essence exists, though not always with the same degree 
of realness, and the postulate that each scheme which does not 
belong to a given system must belong to another — every 
science of the ideal order can approach a complete theoretic 
exhaustion and systematization of its field. These sdences 

>W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniedd, The PoUsk Peasant, Vol. I, Intro- 
duction, particularly studies on religion and on economic life. 
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are the only ones which find in their way no empirical real 
concreteness necessary and yet essentially impossible to over- 
come, since their object-matter is originally as much rational- 
ized as practical reality can be, and their method, by ignoring 
the degree of realness which their order possesses, leaves to 
than only such irrationality to deal with as comes not from 
the pre-existing real chaos, but from the imperfect organiza- 
tion of activity. 

But it is evident that there can be only a static, not a 
d}mamic, ideal order of reality, since the ultimate factor of all 
evolution here is active thought, and therefore no order of 
reality, however highly idealized, can explain it There is 
no possible scientific theory of the evolution of political 
organization, of morality, of economics, of knowledge, of 
religion, of art, of technique. Science can follow the succes- 
sion of different systems in history; it can dissolve these sys- 
tems and explain sociologically the origin of each scheme 
composing them; but a dogmatic system in the intrinsic 
essence of its organization is for science a rationally analyzable 
but genetically inexplicable datum, whose source lies beyond 
the reach of science, in creative activity. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNITY OF KNOWLEDGE 

The rationalistic ideal of knowledge, when applied to 
reality in so far as already in some measure practically 
organized, finds, as we see, a double limitation. First, none 
of the general presuppositions by which philosophy tries to 
determine once and forever the essential character of objects 
and their connections, by qualifying them as ph3rsical, or 
psychological, or sociological, or elements of ideal s}rstems, 
are an3rthing more than metbodological assumptions, objec- 
tivdy justified by being approximately realized within cer- 
tain practical systems and apt to be theoretically populated 
beyond these systems, but unable to become ontological 
truths about reality in general. This means that there can 
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be no systematic philosophical theory of reality as of a rational 
whole— beyond, of course, a mere study of the forms which 
reality acqtures as object-matter of practice and of knowledge, 
like the study we have attempted here. Even the possibility 
of our present study, as we shall see in another work, is ulti- 
mately due to the fact that all forms of reality, even thou^ 
entirely different from the forms of active thought, are directly 
or indirectly derived from them. All that can be done by 
theoretic reflection about reality is to reconstruct rationally, 
on the ground of certain methodological presuppositions, 
fragment after fragment of the empirical world, thus approach- 
ing indefinitely to the ideal limit of its complete theoretic 
exhaustion. And even if this limit were ever attained, 
still there would be no place for a philosophical ontology 
based on the general nature of reality besides the sdences 
based on the particular empirical phenomena. For, udien 
gradually reconstructing reality sdentiflcally on the assump- 
tion of a certain formal order, we unify indeed disconnected 
fragments into one rational system and thus generalize this 
order; but the iinity of the system is directly and in itself a 
unity of knowledge, not of reality, and becomes a unity of 
reality only as a dynamic connection superimposed upon 
the disconnected practical world when the ideas constituting 
the theoretic system are actualized as thoughts in application 
to reality. 

A rational order, by being generalized by sdence, does not 
become one inherent order of reality absolutely imposing 
itself upon our thought; it exists only as a set of innumer- 
able particular suggestions offered by objects, bedde other 
suggestions, as a plurality of specific meaning which in 
each particular case thought is free to follow or not, and which 
it regularly follows only when logically determined by the 
system of knowledge which has created those meanings, 
when apiplying again in actuality this s}rstem to its original 
object-matter. Therefore the methodological presuppodtions 
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with the help of which we construct our theoretic S3rstem never 
can become ontological truths bearing upon the entire reality 
covered by this system; they remain methodological for- 
ever, they serve to “rediscover” rational determinations of 
empirical reality every time the ready system is actualized 
by being applied to experience, just as they served to “dis- 
cover” them when the system was first constructed. The 
specifically “theoretic” suggestions which the objects offer 
— ^their suggestions to be taken in accordance with their 
scientific determination— may grow more and more powerful 
with every application of the sjrstem; but the theoretic order is 
always actually being extended only to particular objects 
or groups of objects and for particular purposes, never actually 
applied to all objects at once, in general and absolutely, 
independently of specific theoretic or practical problems. 

This first limitation of the theoretic ideal should not 
be taken in the Kantian sense. It is not merely the Kantian 
world of things-in-themselves, but also the very world which 
Kant qualified as phenomenal and which philosophy was 
supposed to master in the very essence of its order, which 
is in fact inaccessible to philosophical reconstruction — ^for 
the “forms a priori” which theoretic reason imposes upon it 
are not in fact necessary forms of our “phenomenal” reality, 
are not transcendental conditions with which experience 
must conform. What makes precisely all attempts of philos- 
ophy to construct an absolute theory of empirical reality 
hopeless is that any forms of reality which it may find assumed 
in scientific research are partly objectively realized before 
science and parAy not, and that science by postulating their 
perfect realization imposes nothing upon reality absolutely 
and unconditionally, but only gives to itself the task of trying 
stq> by step to superimpose upon the imperfect real order a 
more perfect one. These forms are not in any sense the 
necessary conditions of experience, or even of organized 
experience, for concrete experience lacks them and practically 
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organized e^qperience never perfectly realizes them. If they 
are now the universally used methodical assumptions of our 
science, it is because our science in its historical develop- 
ment has not only accepted the general ideal of v rationality, 
but also the specific tendency to advance toward this ideal by 
the way of extending and perfecting in its own systems the 
pre-existing practical organization of reality, instead of taking 
some other, logically equally possible way. Perhaps an ade- 
quate history of science would even show that it has often 
tried in the past to branch off into different lines. Now it 
is so stabilized in its fimdamental tendencies that for a long 
time there is scarcely any possibility of its changing its method- 
ological ground; and if it changed this, it would no longer be 
science in the historically accepted sense of the term. 

But the very fact that the forms which science uses as 
its methodological presuppositions are neither the necessary 
forms of experience nor those of knowledge, and are only 
imperfectly realized in practice, gives a significance to the 
future progress of science which it could not possess under the 
Kantian conception. ' For, if historically developing science 
were only getting from reality the order which non-historical 
absolute reason had for all time put into reality, what would 
be the objective importance of such work? Whereas by 
actually superadding to the imperfect rationality of reality a 
growingly perfect one, science performs a creative function 
which has an objective significance even apart from its practi- 
cal applications, by introducing something new into the world. 

* But even the ideal limits toward which scientific progress 
tends lack, as we have seen in the preceding sections, that 
absolute perfection of rationality which philosophy used to 
require by believing in one theoretic system of reality. Not 
only is it true that reality cannot be exhausted in one theoretic 
system now, but it never will be, even if all its fragments and 
aspects ever should become completely rationalized theoreti- 
cally in particular scientific researches. For the results of 
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scientific activity, by the very nature of the methodological 
assumptions which determine the wa}rs of stating and solving 
scientific problems, can under no condition be unified into one 
system of knowledge. We have followed the division of 
scientific fields as it has actually developed in history and 
we have found that, when science takes as fundamental the 
physical order of reality, that is, an order based exclusively 
on the perfect practical form of objects and connections but 
ignoring the practical organizations within which they receive 
this form, it must add to thk order three other entirely 
incommensurable, though supplementary, orders, built with 
entirely different methodological presuppositions, so that 
reality presents four different rational aspects based upon the 
fundamental forms of different stages of practical organiza- 
tion: the thing, the situation, the scheme, the dogma. 

Suppose now that, by some radical modification of the 
entire body of our scientific knowledge, science should ever 
accept as fundamental not the physical order of things, but 
the ideal order of dogmatic systems corresponding to the 
highest stage of practical organization; suppose that the 
sciences of cultural instead of those of natural reality should 
constitute the rational basis of our theoretic reflection. Since 
the dogmatic system contains all the subordinate stages of 
practical organization — schemes, situations, and things — 
there would then be no reason for supplementing this order 
by the social, psychological, and physical orders; for all the 
social schemes, personal situations, phyacal things, and pro- 
cesses would find place and rationalization within the scope 
of an order of dogmatic s3rstems, if the latter were not reduced, 
as they must be now, to an ideal order ignoring pre-existing 
concrete reality, but were studied in all the details of thdr 
practical development in the historical world. A full knowl- 
edge of cultural reality would be a rational knowledge of 
entire reality as practically determined, and yet, even then, 
scientific unity would not be attainable. For on the ground 
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of cultural reality we have several entirely different types 
of rational practical S3^tems, such as theoretic, aesthetic, 
moral, religious, political, economic, technical; and supposing 
even that each of these types shoiild be theoretically reduced 
to a perfect rational unity, the scientific systems constructed 
on the basis of these different types would still remain entirely 
separated and different from one another. And since each 
of these sjrstems, if fully developed, would extend over the 
entire reality — ^for it is clear that the entire reality could be 
viewed from the theoretic, the aesthetic, the moral, the 
religious, the technical standpoint— we would have still as 
many different incommensurable and disconnected theoretic 
aspects of reality as there are theoretically irreducible types 
of ciiltural systems of schemes. 

Thus, the concept of a theoretic rationality of the en- 
tire real world, even if taken as an ideal of knowledge, must 
reconcile itself with a pluralistic interpretation of sdence; 
it can mean only that if the ultimate limit of scientific develop- 
ment were ever attained, every fragment or aspect of reality 
would be scientifically determined by some rational system of 
ideas built from the standpoint of some rational order. The 
concept of a realistic rational monism ~oi one theoretic system 
embracing all empirical reality, is not even an ideal: it is a 
chimera. 

There is, however, one imaginable objection against this 
pluralistic conclusion, on a groimd which has already been 
used to maintain the possibility of reconstructing concrete 
reality, at least in its most important features, by one science. 
Does not the limitation of each of the scientific orders out- 
lined above come from the very fact that none of them deals 
directly with the original concrete, world of historical objects, 
but with one-sidedly and narrowly determined, isolated 
fragments of this world-^ractically organized systems? 
And is there not one prominent branch of knowledge whose 
object-matter is the total historical reality in its piinuuy 
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mpirical concreteness ? Is not therefore historical knowledge, 
in the widest sense of the term, the one and the only knowledge 
which can reconstruct theoretically the whole reality without 
any distinction of abstract and incommensurable orders? 
The problem is very interesting indeed, and we regret not to 
be able to give it here the whole attention it deserves, but to 
be obliged to limi t ourselves to a few general remarks. 

First of all, there can be a question here only of a history 
of reality; the problem of a history of activity does not 
bear directly upon the theoretic reconstruction of reality as a 
whole. Most of what is called history is history of reality, 
cultural and natural. Now, it is clear that the history of 
reality does not work upon the presupposition of any general 
historical rational order, distinct from the special physical, 
psychological, sodological, and ideal orders. The only 
presupposition which distinguishes it from each and all of 
these special sciences is that in concrete historical extension 
and duration some or all of these orders are interconnected 
and melted in a general creative becoming, in a continuous 
development of the new which cannot be explained on the 
ground of any definite rational order and can be only approxi- 
mately reached from case to case, as an imperfectly account- 
able synthesis of several orders. Even natural history, 
already limited by the naturalistic viewpoint to one ab- 
stract side of historical becoming, cannot work within its 
limits on the assumption of one historical order as such, 
but on that of an imperfectly rationalizable synthesis of the 
static order of things and the d3mamic order of processes. 
And we know that cultural history needs all of the scientific 
orders together to reconstruct any past historical object or 
set of historical objects. We find physical, psychological, 
sociological, ideal presuppositions at work in every historical 
investigation, whether its task is the biography of an indi- 
vidual, or the history of a group, or the reconstruction of 
any past concrete domain of art, religion, literature, science. 
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etc., in thdr historical connections mth other domains of 
the cultural world. 

All these methodological presuppositions can be used 
in two entirely different manners, depending on the purpose 
of historical investigation. Historical reconstruction of the 
past may be nothing but an auxiliary actiAdty prq>aring mate- 
rials for other, S3rstematic, sdences; or it may be an aim in 
itself, for which other scientific researches with thdr q>edfic 
methods are merely auxiliary activities preparing instruments. 
In the first case history of the past plays the same rdle as 
observation of the present: it brings within the range of the 
scientist select data which he will use for ph}rsical, psycho- 
logical, sociological, cultural, generalizations. Its object is not 
reconstruction of historical reality in its empirical concrete- 
ness, but selection and collection of such abstractly isolated 
fragments of reality as can be treated from the standpoint of a 
certain theoretic order. In this sense, historical investigation 
is in some measure a part of almost every scientific research, 
since we seldom find everything we need to construct our 
theoretic systems within the immediate reach of our present 
practical experience and must rely more or less on realities 
which are no longer practically acfual, or not practically 
actual within our part of concrete extension, so that we must 
reproduce than indirectly, “mentally, ” with the help of other 
experiences or testimonies of other people. There is nothing 
in history when thus used which would justify its conception 
as of one separate and independent branch of intellectual 
activity. A psychological, sociological, political, aesthetic, 
theory based partly or even entirely upon the reconstructed 
culture of past peoples does not belong in the ^here of 
“historical science” any more than does a physical or astro- 
nomical theory using the experiments or observations made a 
few years ago by a scientist who since died. 

History as separate and self-determined pursuit a{^>ears 
only when the most exact possible reproduction of historical 
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objects as such becomes its fundamenial interest, and all the 
methodological presuppositions and theoretic generalizations 
of other sciences are used for the sole purpose of obtaining 
mth their help the most adequate possible acquaintance 
with the past, either by excluding on their groimd supposi- 
tions about the past which would not fit into our world in so 
far as already determined by its practical organization and 
in some measure by its theoretic orders, or, more fruitfully, 
by supplementing with their help such insufficient and incom- 
plete data as can be directly obtained by oral or written 
tradition. But history in this sense is not theoretic recon- 
struction: it is creative continuation of the past in the most 
emphatic sense of the term. A historical work is, of course, 
by its rational form, its symbolic expression, its material 
existence as a book, a new cultural object. But the ultimate 
significance of its content, of the subject-matter of historical 
thought, is not to be an aesthetic picture of historical reality 
as opposed to the reality pictured, but that reality itself, 
brought to life again with the help of its present remnants as 
materials and theoretic ideas as instruments. Without this 
creative revival, without this conscious reproduction, past 
culture would after a time disappear completely from the 
sphere of our experience; it would lose almost entirely its 
realness without being exactly annihilated. Reproduced 
by history, historical objects reappear in our experience 
with a new real influence, become actualized again, usually 
indeed — as we have seen in a previous chapter — ^with different 
connections, in different complexes and systems, often much 
less important practically than they used to be. Sometimes, 
however, they become even more important; who does 
not know, for example, how much more social influence the 
social personality of a national hero or of a religious founder 
often has when historically reproduced than when still materi- 
ally and psychologically existing ? 

Because of this actual, present reality of historically 
re-created values, we can in some measure justify the principle 
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brought forward first by German methodologists and recog- 
nized more or less generally since — the principle of axiological 
selection of historical object-matter. Since the ultimate 
problem of history is not theoretic study, but real preservation 
and revival of historical objects in their empirical concreteness, 
it is only natural if each historian, each nation, each epoch, 
tends to reproduce first of all historical objects which seem to 
them most worth preserving because of the influence which 
they still may have upon future cultural life when historically 
revived. The danger of such a selection, if too uniformly 
and consistently pursued, lies only in an undue limitation of 
the field for a time, which may result in a general narrowing 
of the cultural interests and views of the individual or the 
group; this danger is particularly imminent if the standards 
of selection, instead of being sincerely accepted as purely 
personal or national, are claimed to be absolute. German 
historiography of the nineteenth century and the conse- 
quences of its influence on the social and cultural life of the 
German nation constitute perhaps the best known and most 
radical proof of the iniportance of this danger. 

In so far as the problem of the actual historical repro- 
duction of any selected historical object or set of objects is 
concerned, several methodological questions are raised which 
cannot be discussed here in detail. The first, chief point is 
that, since the ideal of history is the revival of past reality 
as it was and a total reproduction of concrete historical objects 
in their whole content and meaning is practically impossible, 
history must try to reproduce at least all those characteristics 
of each concrete individual historical object which were most 
important at the time of its full realness ; that is, those in which 
its own determination by other objects and its influence 
on other objects were most widely and most durably mani- 
fested. This has nothing to do with the application of the 
concept of type to historical reality (Rickert), which results 
not in general historical reproduction of the concrete but 
in ^edal sociological theoretic reconstruction. The second 
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point is the necessity, imposed by the same ideal, of avoiding 
as far as possible all additions to the rquroduced historical 
object and of determining its content and its meaning in a 
way which as closely as possible reproduces its past det^- 
minations. This possibility is also limited by the very fact 
that, in order to have a cultural object which no longer belongs 
to our ^here of reality actually given, we must often in some 
measure re-create its content with the help of now given 
contents; but the arbitrariness of our reproduction can be 
indefinitely diminished by taking the historical object in 
connection with other objects of the same poiod and the 
same domain of concrete extension, by reproducing it as an 
element of a whole past civilization and thus supplementing 
the deficiencies in the reproduction of its contents by a more 
exact determination of its meaning as it really was. It is 
always difficult to trace the exact dividing line between 
re-creation and new creation; history will always border on 
art, and often may pass the border. But their methodological 
tendencies as conditioned by their ideals are different; pre- 
cisely because history does not want to be art but intends to 
reproduce pre-existing reality, it makes use of scientific 
concq)ts which art in its desire for creation of new reality 
must ignore. 

In every empirical historical investigatioit we find both 
intentions characterized above — that of preparing materials 
for some science and that of reviving historical objects — 
more or less intimately coexisting. Historical prq>aration of 
scientific materials demands rq>roduction of the past with 
more or less concreteness, and rq>roduction of the past with 
the help of scientific concepts is possible only by a s3mthesis 
of various abstract a^>ects of past historical objects. Not 
the result of historiqal investigation at a given stage, but 
the direction in which it progresses, characterizes it either as 
a prq)aratory, scientific activity or as a specifically practical, 
re-creative activity. It is the former, if we see it progress 
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from the concrete historical chaos toward a rational system- 
atization of phenomena determined from the standpoint 
of some theoretic order; it is the latter if it advances frmn a 
provisional systematic organization of phenomena in accord- 
ance with various theoretic orders toward a reproduction of 
the concrete historical chaos. Only in the first case it is 
essentially scientific; but then the order which it introduces 
is always a specific, limited, abstract order, one of those which 
we have outlined above. In the second case, though it 
uses science, it consists in empirically practical, not in ideally 
theoretic, creation and the realization of this aim is the more 
perfect, the more exactly the chaotic historical reality is 
reproduced. Thus history cannot furnish us with a universid 
theoretic order of concrete reality independent of its prac- 
tical organization and superior to all special scientific orders, 
since in so far as it is theoretic, it must treat concrete reality 
from the standpoint of some abstract and special scientific 
order; whereas in so far as it tends to anbrace reality in its 
historical concreteness, it is not theoretic and does not order 
it at aU. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL r6lE OE SCIENCE 

We have considered knowledge’ in its reference to the 
practical organization of reality as to its object-matter. 
But in speaking of historical reproduction we have already 
approached a different connection between theory and prac- 
tice, which is the opposite of the former; the results of science 
can become the object-matter of all kinds of practical activity. 
This question has become actual particularly because of the 
emphasis put by pragmatism upon the practical ^plication 
of knowledge, and we regret the necessity of dividing it and 
limiting ourselves exclusively to that side of it which concerns 
the rdle played by ready scientific ideas in the construction of 
practical systems, postponing to a later time the connection 
between practical and theoretic activities as such, and in 
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particular the question whether and how theoretic activity 
originates and develops in the course of practical activity and 
vice versa. In whatever way a scientific idea has been pro- 
duced, whether for the satisfaction of a practical need or 
for the realization of theoretic ideal, it certainly can be 
taken out of the theoretic system of which it is a part and used 
for practical purposes. The problem is what this use con- 
sists in and how it influences the theoretic and the practical 
organization of reality. 

It is evident, first of all, that theoretic ideas are used 
exclusively in the non-instrumental period of activity during 
which the system of reality — the future situation, and simi- 
larly also the future sch^atic system of situations, and the 
future dogmatic system of schemes — is constructed; but as 
yet it is constructed only “mentally”; it has not passed into 
the state when instruments begin to be used for the reali- 
zation of the determined aim on the ground of the selected 
pre-existing reality. This period, during which the aim is 
being determined and the materials and instruments chosen, 
is, as we have seen, practically qualified as subjective as 
against the period of instrumental realization. Of course, 
when we speak of it as of a definite period, preceding the period 
of instrumental realization, it does not mean that all the 
“subjective” activities must be performed necessarily before 
any “objective,” instrumental activities can start, since in 
fact they usually overlap each other more or less; non- 
instrumental activities are scattered among instrumental 
activities and vice versa; but the more rationally organized 
activity becomes, the more clearly are the mental and instru- 
mental acts segregated, and the more distinct is their separa- 
tion in time. When the first, non-instrumental part of 
practical activity makes use of theoretic ideas, this use is called 
planning, and the second, instnunental part assumes, with 
reference to the plan superimposed upon the practical organi- 
zation of reality, the character of fulfilment. 
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In planning, the theoretic idea is used as a specific instru- 
ment by which the connections mentally established between 
the objects, or S3rstms of objects, from which a system is 
constructed acquire at once an objectivity intermediary be- 
tween a simple actual “imagined” connection and one already 
realized with the help of other instruments in the prac- 
tical world. The connection established with the help of 
ideas does not cease to be dependent on thought, does not 
resolve itself into static properties and relations, or a causally 
conditioned process; but, although dependent on active 
thought for its actual realization, it is founded on the rational 
order of reality as to the meaning and content which it 
gives to the connected objects. Planning, while still qualified 
practically subjective in so far as actually performed by an 
individual, has at the same time an objective aspect in so 
far as the individual, while performing it, acts on the ground 
of his knowledge of the objectively organized and rationally 
determined reality. 

The idea can play the rdle of an instrument for planning 
because of its double character, both ideal and real. As 
objectivated thought, it can be actualized in its essential 
content at any moment, while on the other hand its content, 
being based on a more or less wide area of rationally deter- 
mined reality, transcends the actual spheres of experience and 
reflection of the individual who actualizes it, and being 
objectively stabilized in its generality is very little dependent 
on the particular modification which the individual may give 
to it in the course of his present experience and reflection. 
Therefore, by treating the particular object actually given 
to him as an element of a theoretically defined class embraced 
by an idea and by determining its content and meaning 
on the groimd of this idea, as supplementing and controlling 
his present experience and reflection, the individual raises 
this determination above the limitation of the here and 
now and makes it independent of any “nonessential” con- 
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nections which the unique and irrational development of his 
personality may bring with it. 

Of course, the individmd’s determination of practical 
objects is always made with regard to his actual practical 
intention and in connection with other present objects. It 
is always only a certain aspect of the given object, or system 
of objects, that he is interested in— the aspect by which this 
object can be incorporated into the situation which he wants 
to construct or by which this system can become a part of 
some wider system that he is planning. The constructive 
side of planning alwaj^ is and remains practical; the aim is 
spontaneously qualified, the practical materials and instru- 
ments spontaneously selected, by practical, not by theoretic 
reflection. But every practical determination given to an 
object with reference to other objects, every practical quali- 
fication of the aim with reference to the already selected and 
d^ned instruments and materials, every choice and practical 
definition of a material or an instnunent relative to other 
materials and in view of the aim as already determined, are 
subjected in perfectly purposeful activity to the theoretically 
reflective control of ideas, to theoretic criticism. Any prac- 
tical determination which cannot be justified theoretically, 
which cannot be treated as a particular application of a general 
idea or of a synthesis of general ideas, but seems merely the 
result of the concrete actual set of personal tendencies and 
experi^ces, is excluded as subjective, as unwarranted by the 
rational order of reality, and only those determinations are 
admitted into the plan which have stood the theoretic test. 
The plan is the common result of practical production and 
theoretic criticism; on its ideal side it represents an expiu*- 
gated theoretic reconstnn^on, a model copy of the actual 
practical system of objects on the ground of which the aim 
is to be realized; on its real side, it is an objective, perfectly 
rational order introduced into the partly subjective, imper- 
fectly rational organization of reality which the individual, 
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or a number of co-<^>erating individuals, has actuitUy reached 
at the moment when his aim is ready, his instrumrats and 
materials selected, and fulfilment begins. The real empirical 
organization as we find it in practical life, is, of course, never 
completely identical with the plan, in that it always contains 
practical feattures which would not stand the test of theoretic 
criticism; but such features are not supposed to influence 
instrumental activity; the practical problem which the latter 
will solve is supposed to be entirely e^ressed in the plan. 

When activity passes to the fulfilment of the plan, this 
fulfilment becomes in turn a practical test of the applica- 
bility of the ideas which have been used in building the plan, 
to the particular practical conditions to which they have 
been applied. The plan is evidently realizable only if it 
takes fully and adequately into account the pre-existing real 
native of the instruments and materials in their reciprocal 
relation with regard to the realization of the given aim. An 
idea may be based on such characters of the empirical object 
or system of objects as either do not possess a sufficient degree 
of reality to serve for the realization of the given aim, or else, 
even if sufficiently real, are irrelevant for the given practical 
situation, or group of situations, because they do not corre- 
spond to the requirements of other objects, or s3rstems, on which 
the realization of the aim will be based. The first case is 
found, for instance, if the savage, in his plan of a technical 
situation, makes use of his knowledge of the magical properties 
of things. The magical properties are not entirely unreal 
since they have at least a recognized existence within the 
spheres of experience and reflection of the given social group 
for many generations; the degree of their realness is quite 
sufficient to reach with their help an economic, a political, 
a religious aim, but it is not on the same level with that 
of physical properties and therefore, since a technical aim 
requires instruments with a high degree of realness, their 
introduction into a technical situation is a mistake. The 
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second type of mistake is committed, for instance, when an 
ine]q)erienced technical worker selects for the given technical 
situation a certain kind of material on the ground of his general 
knowledge of such physical properties of this class of material 
as may have served to realize the given aim in other situations 
in connection with different other materials and with the help 
of different instruments, but are of no use in the present situa- 
tion because they are not the properties which this material 
is required to possess in view of the nature of the instruments 
and of other materials which are in this particular situation 
at the disposal of the worker. 

But those mistakes are practical failures, not theoretic 
errors. The mistake does not consist in judging that the 
given objects as members of a class possess properties which 
they do not possess, for they do possess them in some degree 
at least, since these properties have entered into the definition 
of the class to which these objects belong; but it does consist 
in trying to use them on the ground of these properties for 
the realization of a certain practical aim in connection with 
certain other pre-existing objects with which they cannot be 
used for this purpose. Theoretic reflection can show only 
whether, by assuming the possession of certain properties 
by certain objects, I am “illusioning myself”; that is, whether 
these objects possess these properties only within the limits 
of my present personal experience and reflection, or whether 
these objects are “really” such as they seem to be here and 
now; whether they belong to a class whose members are known 
as endowed with these particular properties in the already 
existing rational order of reality. But what use I shall 
make of objects endowed with these properties in my present 
practical activity, after having found that my view of them 
is theoretically justified, is a purely practical problem. 

The whole question is the same when it concerns relations, 
processes, or groups of interrelated objects and series of 
processes included in a situation. I can, for example, test 
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theoretically the assumption that a certain process is the 
cause of another process; how to make use of this knowledge 
in practice, how to construct a situation in which this causal 
relation will be actually realized and, bdng realized, will 
contribute to the attainment of a definite end, is not a matter 
of knowledge, and my success or failure has nothing to do 
with the truth or falsity of my theoretic idea. AU the deter- 
minations of things, processes, relations, constituting a prac- 
tical situation may be each separately tested by theoretic 
reflection, and they are thus tested in building a perfect plan; 
but how this plan can be practically fulfilled in its totality, 
whether ail this information of detail is so combined in the 
plan as to make the planned situation practically solvable 
now and here, is evidently not the business of the science 
to which we owe this information. 

Our theoretic control may, indeed, go farther still, and we 
may test theoretically the objectivity and rationality of the 
whole situation, the practical method of combining all the theo- 
retically tested elements of the situation, of stating and solving 
this particular practical problem ; we make then a theoretic crit- 
icism of the situation. But it is beyond the reach of our theory 
whether, when, and how this situation, as theoretically tested 
both with regard to its elements and with regard to their com- 
bination, will be practically realized. It is the task of practice 
to create the auxiliary situations necessary for the construc- 
tion of this main situation, and it is a practical mistake if 
we begin to construct a schematically determined situation, 
whether theoretically tested or not, without having the possi- 
bility of preparing all that is necessary for its realization. 
The same thing repeats itself on higher stages of theoretic 
control which, to be practically efficient, must be dominated 
by and subordinated to still wider and more complete practical 
organizations. When in carrying out a plan all of whose parts 
have been tested by theoretic reflection, we succeed or fail in 
attaining the expected result, our success or failure is not a 
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test of the validity of our knowledge, but of oiu: ability to 
use our knowledge for the given practical purposes; it does 
not show whether our ideas are practically applicable or not, 
but whether in the practical construction of oxir plan, we 
have selected ideas which are utilizable in the given practical 
conditions and combined th»n in a way which makes the 
whole plan practically realizable within the given sphere 
of practical reality. Science cannot organize practice: it 
can only furnish ideas-instruments by using which practice 
may ^ntaneously attain at once a higher level of rationality, 
provided it selects for its planning in each p>articular case the 
proper ideas and uses them in the proper way. 

Of course, if we take a certain set of practical problons 
from the standpoint of these problems theoretic ideas may 
be classified into useful, directly or indirectly, and useless. 
Thus, from the standpoint of material technique ideas 
bearmg on the physical order of things and processes are 
directly utilizable, whereas among those concerning the 
psychological, sociological, ideal orders some can be used 
only indirectly, and others not at all. Ideas must also express 
gmeral and permanent empirical characteristics of the reality 
of a certain order if we want them to be widely and per- 
manently applicable; thus, the idea of a physical property 
which is seldom found in e]q>erience, or that of a psychological 
datum or attitude which is peculiar to some supernormal 
or subnormal individuals, is of little practical use. Finally, 
at a certain level of practical organization only ideas below 
a certain degree of abstractness are valuable, whereas others 
whose practical significance would appear only if practical 
activity reached a systematic unity permitting the subordi- 
nation of many particular situations and schemes to a com- 
mon fundamental dogma, remain providonally classed as 
purely speculative, that is, as having no other significance 
than that of helping to systematize theoretic ideas. Thus, 
whoi material technique in Greece was disconnected and 
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chaotic, as is sodal technique at the present moment, the 
speculations of philosophers about the composition of matter 
had no practical interest whatever ; whereas now the discussion 
between atomism and energetism assumes more and more 
practical importance as bearing on the way of stating and solv- 
ing theoretic problems which in the present condition of 
technique evidently are or will be practically utilized. 

The effects which the practical application of scientific 
ideas has upon the development of the practical organization 
of reality is thus due not to a substitution of theoretic activity 
for practical activity in organizing situations, schemes, and 
systems of schemes, but to the fact that practical activity, 
by using the results of theoretic activity as instruments for 
planning, can reach more rapidly a higher degree of rationality 
in the organization which it gives to its object-matter. The 
rdle of the idea is exactly similar in this respect to that of any 
other instrument: it does not diminish the demands put on 
practical creation; it does not allow us to dispense with any 
practical organidng efforts; but it helps to increase the effi- 
ciency of these efforts and thus, on the one hand, to econo- 
mize innumerable trials and repetitions in reaching a certain 
organization, and on the other hand^ to widen the sphere of 
possible achievements. 

The sdentific idea or s)rstem of ideas corresponds in 
every field, as we have seen, to the highest degree of rational 
perfection which the practical organization of reidity has 
reached in the given line; more than this, not satisfied with 
the rational order already produced, it gives practical activity 
the incentive to create still more perfect systems, by having 
it prepare with the help of practical instruments — collect, 
classify, isolate — ^fragments of reality for theoretic observa- 
tion, and particularly by inducing it to experiment. In this 
way, when in planning a practical situation we use theoretic 
definitions for the objects included in it, when in creating a 
scheme we define theoretically in advance the situations in 
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which it will be realized, when in producing a dogmatic system 
of schemes we ei^ress those sdiemes in abstract theoretic 
concepts instead of limiting ourselves to practical concrete 
e^qieriences and activities, in each of these cases we shape the 
constitutive parts of our present practical organization in 
accordance with a rational model and are thus able to give 
them at once a definiteness, a generality, and a permanence 
of determination which otherwise they could attain only 
after numerous repeated practical attempts. Compare, for 
instance, the rapidity with which any new branch of mechani- 
cal technique reaches now an almost perfect rational organi- 
zation with the slow perfecting of all industries in primitive 
societies or even, using a modem example, of agriculture 
everywhere until a hundred years ago. 

The second effect of the use of ideas, the widening of the 
range of practical creation, is directly due to the scientific 
systematization of knowledge. This systematization in each 
science unifies in a body a vast complexity of rational 
forms of reality which in the historical world are scattered 
all over concrete duration and extension and half-absorbed 
in the irrational chaos of experience. It offers thus for each 
practical task a large choice of ready models, easily accessible 
and easily understood in their reciprocal rational connections. 
Precisely because scientific idealization of practical reality 
does not follow the pre-existing real order, but takes its own 
object-matter, practically simple or practically complicated, 
without regard to the practical system to which it belongs, 
and puts it into connection with others with which it never 
was connected practically, scientific ideas when used in plan- 
ning make an unlimited number of new practical combinations 
possible. By their scientific meaning which they obtain 
while being theoretically connected with other ideas, they 
suggest to the practical worker such possibilities of reshaping 
and intercombining given practical objects and practical 
systems as the already existing practical organization of 
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reality coiild never suggest. The practical organization left 
alone would tend to a perfect stability, to an exclusion of all 
imprevisible change as antirational. But when it begins 
to use theoretic ideas as its object-matter, it finds there a 
rational order completely different from its own and yet 
bearing upon its own, which allows it to produce new types of 
organization, by their very appearance substituting them- 
selves in active experience for the old types without, however, 
annihilating the systematic order of the latter which, once 
constructed, cannot cease to exist. Thus, not only the ration- 
alization of any new practical system is incomparably more 
rapid, owing to the use of ideas, but the rapidity with which 
new systems appear increases in an enormous proportion with 
the growing application of theory to practice. Compare 
the record of technical inventions now and a thousand years 
ago, or the development of material technique with that of 
social technique. 

But besides these well-known utilitarian consequences, the 
practical application of theoretic ideas has a less popularly 
emphasized but not less important effect in bringing step by 
step a progressive, though imperfect, practical realization of 
the theoretic orders in the empirical historical world. We 
have seen that the degree of realitywhich a theoretic order 
can acquire in being imposed upon empirical reality by theo- 
retic thought cannot become very high as compared either with 
the old concrete complexes of historical objects or with the 
highly real instnunental organization of practical systems. 
When, however, a theoretic generalization of things, situa- 
tions, schemes, established on the ground of their uniformity, 
becomes the foundation of a practical reflective tendency to 
treat in the future these things, situations, schemes, as uniform 
in various practical systems, then the theoretic class is some- 
thing more, besides being a product and a ground of scientific 
reflection: it is a constitutive element of some practical 
scheme. When fmther a theoretic system of ideas becomes 
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practically used to establish repeatedly between objects, 
situations, schemes of various classes, such coimections as 
»ist between their ideas, the s}rstem is something more than 
a theory: it is also a constitutive part of some practical 
dogma. In this way, the theoretic order becomes imposed 
upon the world by practice with the help of practical instru- 
ments. This imposition is indeed fragmentary and proceeds 
not from the higher theoretic generalizations dowil to partic- 
ular concq>ts and ideas, but from particular ideas and concepts 
of a very limited complexity up to those more compre- 
hensive generalizations which practical life at a given stage 
of its development can already use for planning. It is im- 
possible to study this evolution thoroughly without going 
into much historical detail; but its significance will be 
sufficiently su^ested by a few considerations. 

On the groimd of practical organization alone there is 
no reason why, for mstance, in an industrial system the tech- 
nical schemes should be treated as belonging more closely 
together than the economic or legal schemes actually used 
and without which the continual working of the given sys- 
tem of industry would be as impossible as without proper 
technical methods. Furthermore, from the practical stand- 
point there certainly is no original connection whatever be- 
tweai the technical schemes used in different industries and in 
various coxmtries. But science creates the concq>t of a purely 
material reality to which economic and legal schemes as 
such do not belong, and scientific theories of material reality 
are used as instnunents for practical planning. This brings 
with it the creation of new practical connections. The 
scientific methodological conception of one material reality 
subjected to one order, a conception developed in the details 
of scientific research and systematization, becomes the ground 
of a practical tendency to treat various technical schemes 
as bearing upon the same domain of reality, and therefore 
as interconnected with each other more closely than with 
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economic or legal schemes, indq>eiuieiitly of the actual 
organization of particular, emiarically given, industrial sys* 
terns. The idea of one material technique arises as ui ex* 
pression of this tendency; there is a new practical dogma 
more or less clearly formulated and resulting in the estab- 
lishment of innumerable practical connections between the 
technical organizations of various industries, in various coun- 
tries, tmder various economic conditions; technique slowly 
becomes practically, not only theoretically, one domain; and 
reality as object-matter of technique becomes also in some 
measure one material world from the practical standpdnt. 

Furthermore, the possibility of practically substituting in 
some cases purely technical schemes for a combination of 
technical and social schemes, that is, of introducing machine 
work instead of human work, generalized by the growing 
application of science and theoretically founded on the con- 
ception of the methodological unity and formal homogeneity 
of physical nature, leads to a conscious practical tendency, 
manifesting itself all through technical life: the tendency to 
substitute everywhere machine work for human work and 
to exclude almost entirely social schemes from industrial 
activities. A parallel tendency work^ in the social field, 
at this moment rather inadequately expressed in the social- 
istic ideal, permits us to foresee a gradual practical separation 
of problems concerning control of nature from those concern- 
ing control of society. Such a separation, in so far as effected, 
will realize in practice the theoretic distinction of the physical 
from the social order, and result in a deq)er and deeper sys- 
tematic practical organization of the former in accordance with 
the postulates of physical science. 

Similar examples are found in the sphere of personal life. 
Psychological reflection, when applied to the solution of 
practical personal problems, produces a rationalization of 
personal e]q>eriences completely different from their original 
practical organization ; see, for instance, the practical influence 
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of andent stoical and q)icurean doctrines. Perhaps the 
most striking case of practical realization of a theoretic order 
is the fact that the very concept of psychological consdousness 
as of a distinct domain of reality has been so generally acc^ted 
as a practical dogma and has such a high degree of reality 
that philosophical reflection may show its relativity without 
being able to counterbalance its influence on practical life. 
However, in this case we have certainly to discount the rdle 
of religious factors. 

It is evident, in general, that only a long empirical investi- 
gation can show to what a degree in any given domain the- 
oretic thought has succeeded not only in superimposing its 
order over the practical organization of reality as a purely 
“mental” systematization of experience, but also in imposing, 
though only fragmentarily, its order upon the results of prac- 
tical activity by having its ideas and systems realized as 
components of practical systems and with the help of practical 
instruments. But, whether more or less far-reaching, the 
realization of the theoretic order in practice is possible only 
because of the fact that fragments of this order — ^ideas and 
systems of ideas — are the object-matter of practical activity, 
are isolated from their ideal content, incorporated into dy- 
namic practical systems and used by practical reflection for 
practical ptuposes as instruments of planning. In the same 
way, as we have seen, the idealization of the practical organi- 
zation of reality is possible only because fragments of this 
organization — objects and systems of objects — are the object- 
matter of theoretic activity, are isolated from their real 
content and incorporated into theoretic systems. The rela- 
tion between the theoretic and the practical rationality of the 
world is strictly reciprocal. Each influences the other, but 
only by being passively used as instrument or as material for 
the oth^’s construction and development. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PROBLEM OF APPRECIATION 

The rational systems of reality, practical and theoretic, 
whose construction we have investigated are, as we know, 
superimposed directly or indirectly upon the concrete chaos 
of the historical reality, are built from concrete historical 
* objects and complexes by active determination and system- 
atization. Even in their totality they do not exhaust the con- 
crete wealth of contents and meanings which the historical 
world possesses; no concrete historical object is entirely ana- 
lyzable into objectively determined things and psychological 
data; no concrete complex is entirely reducible to a rational 
situation or set of situations. The empirical reality in its 
full extension and duration always is the dynamic back- 
ground, indefinite, changing, chaotic, upon which many 
rationally simplified and stable figures are outlined without 
ever covering the background. 

Furthermore, all systematic organization of reality, with 
these very characteristics of definiteness, rational simplicity, 
and stability, by which it is opposed to its concrete historical 
background, is not only constructed, but maintained above 
the historical chaos, prevented from dissolving again into the 
concrete extension and duration from which it arose, by a 
continued effort of human activity which, by a natural illusion, 
accepts as given any order which it is led by its own presup- 
positions to expect, without realizing that it is its implicit 
tendency to have its expectations fulfilled which makes it 
reconstruct this order in each particular case for each partic- 
ular purpose. 

But this is not all. The rationally determined and sys- 
tematized reality, even when created and maintained, does 
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not remain an immovable superstructure built upon the reality 
of concrete experience. Tliough there is more and more 
rationality in the empirical world, this does not mean that the 
empirical world passes from a chaotic and historical to an 
organized and scientific stage, that, s{>eaking in terms of old 
idealism, there is a progressive realization of Reason in experi- 
ence, a progressive exclusion of irrationality whose ultimate 
limit would be complete substitution of a definite plurality 
of perfect systms for the original chaos. 

If this idealistic dream could ever come true, the real 
world would lose its historical character, since, all systems- 
being ready and each rationally determined within itself, 
there would be no place for the creative becoming and the 
irrational multiplicity of historical duration and extension. 
But even then reality would remain concrete, since all these 
s}rstems never could combine, as we have seen, in one rational 
system. And even if we imagined that, with the growth of 
some, now unforeseen, new method of rationalization such a 
single ratioiml system could ever be constructed over the many 
and various particular systems, still the latter would preserve 
their peculiarities, would be incorporated into this new 
system only mediately, by a hierarchy of intermediary 
orders, and a concrete object or a concrete complex of objects 
would never be rationally exhausted from one standpoint, 
but would have to be treated in various aspects by various 
S3^tems. But modem idealism has almost ceased to claim 
that the dream of a perfectly rational world can be more than 
a progressively realizable, but never attainable, ideal. And 
from this standpoint, a reality which should only tend to be 
omverted from a full concrete chaos of historical objects 
into a limited non-historical plurality of systems subordinated 
to some universal system, would still preserve during this 
evolution, that is, during all its empirical existence, some of 
its primary historical characteristics, though in a continually 
decreasing measure. This con(»ption of a gradual passage of 
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reality from an irrational to a rational status, when analyzed 
proves thus to represent the minimum of what an ontological 
rationalism can demand; it is the last intrenchment of the 
rationalistic doctrine which, starting with the absolute, real- 
istic monism of the Eleates, is driven step by step to the 
idealistic conception of a partially unified pluralism to be 
realized in an infinite future. 

But even this minimum of rationalistic claims cannot be 
conceded. For every component of the rational organization 
of reality, every practical thing, situation, scheme or dogma, 
every theoretic idea or system of ideas, however limited and 
however wide, with all its rationality, is reintroduced as a 
concrete object into the historical becoming from which it 
emerged as a system or part of a system. Its total rational 
organization is then its content, and this more or less system- 
atic content varies when viewed in various historical com- 
plexes by various individuals; its meaning is given to it not 
with reference to its rational relation to other components of 
the rational organization of reality, but with regard to its 
dynamic actual connection with any objects whatever with 
which it may be coupled for present purposes. A thing, 
a practical situation, a scheme, a system of schemes, a scien- 
tific idea, a theory, the entire body of science, may become 
an aesthetic, a hedonistic, a religious, an economic, a politi- 
cal object, or all of these, by becoming the object-matter of 
various individual activities. They are differently experi- 
enced and differently reproduced at various here’s and rum’s 
and mean something else for everyone according to the actual 
use which he makes of them. As concrete objects, they are 
again parts of the concrete extension and duration, and grow 
or decrease in reality, or are diversified or stabilized, just as 
any historical object. 

This reintroduction of rationally determined objects and 
systems into the historical reality is, however, not the result 
of unintentional, unorganized activity as is the establishment 
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of many oth^ connections between actually given contents 
in the concrete course of e]q>erience and reflection. A corn- 
ponent of the rational organization of reality is not originally 
and accidentally experienced as a content, or if it is, then 
its ezperiaidng does not include its rational determination 
or its systematic order. Thus, in unintentional experience 
a certain particular thing is not given as a rationally deter- 
mined element of a situation or, still less, as a part of the 
rational physical reality: it is given only as an immediately 
sensual a>ntent with some actually realizable suggestions. 
A situation if unintentionally objectified is not given as a 
system of interrelated things or, still less, as a part of the 
psychological reality, but as a rather vague complexity with a 
few outstanding contents and meanings not systematically 
ordered at all. A scientific theory when unintentionally 
given is represented by a vaguely limited content including 
symbols, a few “representative” objects symbolized, perhaps 
one or two suggestions of theoretic anal3rsis or synthesis, 
and a vague plurality of indefinite possible experiences and 
acts behind all this. The rational determination of a thing 
as of an element of a situation or of the physical order, the 
rational systematic organization of a situation, the rational 
systematic order of ideas in a scientific theory, or of concrete 
experience as object-matter of this theory, are given as essen- 
tial characteristics of their content when they become incor- 
porated into historical reality, only if and in so far as this 
thing, situation, theory, theoretic order, are intentionally 
used as historical, empirical objects for the purpose of creating 
new objects in concrete, dynamically organized activity. 
For example, when the statically determined characteristics 
of the thixig are being utilized for a hedonistic purpose; 
when the practical organization of things in an individually 
constructed atuadon is taken as a groimd for altruistic activ- 
ity which, by helping the individuid solve this situation, will 
result in a moral value; when the rational perfection of a 
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scientific theory is coimted upon as an asset for social per- 
suasicm which is ejected to facilitate a political revolution: 
then the rationality of the thing, of the practical situation, of 
the theory, belongs essentially to their content as historical 
values, since if they did not have the determination or the 
organization which they do possess, they could not be uti- 
lized as they are for the purposes of hedonistic, moral, political 
creation. 

In fact, we have already spoken, wh^ discussing the 
practical organization of reality, about the objectivation of 
practical systems as elements of other, wider systems, and in 
the last section of the preceding chapter we saw how theoretic 
ideas become instruments for practical planning. But we 
have treated this reintroduction of ready fragments of ration- 
alized reality into the d3rnamic development of activity only 
from the standpoint of the progress of rational organization 
to which they may be made to contribute. This is, however, 
only one side of the question. Every increase of rationality 
is always and necessarily accompanied by a correspondii^ 
increase of the historical chaos. Any fragment of the ration- 
alized reality, by being used to construct a new rational sys- 
tem, becomes thereby an element of historical reality, and the 
wider its rational use, the greater tts concrete historical vari- 
ety of content and meaning. Whatever is thought and done 
in the world, even the development of rational order, con- 
tributes to the growth of chaotic historical reality. 

Now, such objects or systems as are reintroduced from the 
rationally organized reality into historical reality by being 
used as concrete objects for d3mamic creative action, and 
which, when turned into objects, preserve their rationality 
as essential part of their content, possess as a consequence of 
this a different meaning than the primary historical objects 
whose content does not include any rational determination. 
It is evidently a completely different matter whether we treat 
a stone or a tree just as it is primarily given to us in actuality 
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or whether we take it into account with those rational deter- 
minations which it possesses for industry as technical material 
or for science as a physical thing; and the meaning which a 
legal institution possesses for a casual observer who sees the 
building, the men, and a few actions performed by those men 
is certainly not at all similar to that which a criminal, a moral 
reformer, or a scientist gives to it vdien connecting it with 
his hedonistic, moral, or theoretic aim, and conscious of the 
rational organization of legal schemes which are behind the 
direct empirical data. 

We can therefore make a distinction between the primary 
historical object, that is, a concrete object whose content is 
constituted by that which is given directly in individual 
actualities, and the secondary historical object, a concrete 
object which is not entirely reducible to direct data, because 
it contains also a rational qualification whose existence is 
due to the determination which this object has acquired by 
becoming a component of the practical or theoretic organiza- 
tion of reality. The stone, the tree, the painting, the legal 
institution, the scientific theory, are primary historical ob- 
jects in so far as the content of each of them is simply the 
totality of that which various individuals at various moments 
have actually experienced when these objects were given in 
various concrete connections. But the same stone or tree 
is a secondary historical object when its content includes the 
rational determination which has been imposed upon it by 
technique or science. 

This determmation cannot indeed be realized actually 
in its full rationality unless we reproduce the scientific or 
technical system in which it has been acquired; when the 
stone or the tree is used outside of this system, as a concrete 
historical object, serving some other intentional activity, 
the rationality which it possesses as a physical or technical 
thing can be experienced only indirectly. We qualify the 
empirically given content by the suggestion of a rational 
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order in which certain of its characters are founded, whereas 
other characters lack this foimdation. Similarly, the paint- 
ing is a secondary historical object if its content is critically 
quah’fied with an implicit reference to an aesthetic system, 
a style of which it is an example, instead of being naively 
observed as a representation of some reality. The legal 
institution is a secondary historical object if that which is 
directly given in casual observation is qualified by the sug- 
gestion of a system of political schemes existing bdiind the 
actually appearing things, men, and actions, so that in view 
of this qualification certain of these directly perceived phe- 
nomena seem essential, rooted in the objective p>olitical order, 
others accidental, due merely to the fact that the institution 
is being observed at a certain moment and from a certain 
individual standpoint. The scientific theory is a secondary 
historical value when the whole complexity of s 3 mibols and 
symbolized objects which is actually given when “we think 
about” it, is qualified by the suggestion of a raticmal, systematic 
order of ideas which constitutes objectively this theory as 
part of the ideal reality, so that certain of the experiences 
which we have when thinking about this theory app>ear as 
having a foundation in this suggest^ rational order, whereas 
others are included in our experience only as a consequence 
of the connections in which the theory is given to us here 
and now. 

By this qualification, the content of a secondary historical 
object is in a sense divided into a rationally fixed nucleus 
which appears as essential for this object, and a nebula of 
nonessential characters which have no foundation in any 
systematic order. Of course, this rational nucleus is in fact 
also historical, varying from individual to individual and from 
moment to moment, since even those characters of the object 
which are rationally founded appear different in each actual 
experience and the suggestion of rational order behind them 
varies from case to case. But there always is the possibility 
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oi actually reconstructing this rational order, of turning the 
given historical object t^n into a rationally determined 
object or a rationally organized system, and thus the nucleus, 
even though varying in fact, seems always and ever3rwha:e 
the same in principle, imposes itself upon every actual experi- 
ence as absolutely independait of this experience, as the 
reality per se, the thing-in-itself underlying the actual data. 

Ccmsequently, the secondary historical object cannot be 
used as freely for any actual purposes as the primary historical 
object. When we want to create some new object with its 
h^, we find that we do not control it; our present activity 
can in no way change its rationally fixed nucleus— unless, of 
course, we reconstruct and modify the whole rational system 
in which this nucleus is founded — ^and by introducing it into 
our action we have not only made use of its actually experi- 
enced content and meaning, but we have made the progress 
of our activity depmdent on its transcendent character; 
we have implicitly subjected the accomplishment of our in- 
tention, in so far as the latter is already defined, to the con- 
ditions imposed by a rational order which is entirely beyond 
the reach of our actual influence, and which may either con- 
tribute to the definition and realization of our aim much more 
than any actually given primary object-matter of our present 
activity, however real historically it may be, could do by 
itself, or put in our way much more efficient hindrances than 
the mere lack of the necessary materials or instruments within 
our present sphere of reality. Under these circumstances, 
the secondary historical object becomes from the standpoint 
of the present dogmatically organized activity an object of 
positive or negative appreciation, a positive or negative valite. 

Hiis opens before us a new and wide field of problems 
whidi, however, cannot be adequately stated and solved 
within the limits of the present work. Realistic philosophy 
has always tried, indeed, to treat the positiveness and negative- 
ness of values as explicable on the ground of a theory of reality 
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alone, dther conceiving them as absolute diaracteristics of 
objects, which are then taken as being in themsdves, by vir- 
tue of their objective essence, good or bad, beautiful or ugly, 
sacred or impure, true or false, or taking them as results 
of synthetic connections between natural, social, ideal re- 
alities on the one hand and psychological realities on the 
other; that is, between things and personal (sometimes ev^ 
social) feelings, emotions, desires, etc. 

But it is evident that neither of these methods is adequate. 
For objective reality by itself is never positive or negative; 
we make it positive or negative by using it for some active 
purpose, even if this use should be only “mental. ” Positive- 
ness and negativeness are not characteristics that we discover 
in objects, but characteristics that we give to objects. Indeed, 
the rational constitution of these objects as real sj^tems or 
parts of systems is a ground for our appreciation, but only 
a partial ground, since there is no object whatever which, 
while remaining the same in its rational constitution, may not 
be subjected by differwt individuals and different moments 
to opposite appreciations. This is the reason why realism, 
having searched in vain for absolute values, was forced to 
make appreciation dependent not, only on the rational con- 
stitution of the object, but also on the condition of the psycho- 
logical subject. But this is merely a restatement of the fact 
that the appreciation of an object varies from individual to 
individual (or group) and from moment to moment. And 
an explanation of these variations on the psychological ground 
teUs us nothing about the objective conditions on which they 
depend, so that the psychological “theory of values” gives 
up not only absoluteness, but also objectivity; it resq[ns all 
possibility of studying the economic, political, moral, aesthetic, 
theoretic — ^in general, the objective— factors of relative ap- 
j^edations.' 

^Compare for the probkm of rdative values, ny artide “The ftoicqkle of 
Rdativity and Pldlosoiducal Absolutism,*' TJk PhilMopkkal Review, Mardi, 
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For, if the appreciation of an object varies, though the 
rationtU constitution of the object remains invariable, it 
is because it depends on the d)mamic, actually constructed 
system of values with which it is put in connection for the 
determination and realization of an aim. The object is not a 
positive value at a given moment and for a given individual 
because it provokes in this individual pleasure or pain, desire 
or aversion, but it provokes pleasure or pain, desire or aversion 
because it is positive or negative from the standpoint of the 
d)mamic organization which the individual intentionally con- 
structs at the given moment. Since a value by its objective 
rational constitution may help the creation of one object and 
hinder that of a different object, it is clear that in the first case it 
will be positive, in the second negative; and since its rdle will 
depend on the nature of the object which is being created and 
of the materials and instruments on the ground of which it is 
being created, there are real objective reasons for both its pos- 
itiveness in some connections and its negativeness in others. 
On the other hand, a value can help or hinder creation by its 
pre-existing rationality only as long as activity is still in 
progress, as long as it has not yet constructed a ready system 
of objects. For when the system is once constructed, the 
value will be either excluded from it or included in it; in the 
former case it will no longer coimt at aU from the standpoint 
of the s)^tem, whereas in the latter case it will be an element 
of the system, completely determined within its limits with 
regard to its other elements, and any rational determination 
it may have possessed outside of this system will be either irrel- 
evant for the latter or converted into a determination within 
the system. In other words, as part of a ready system of 
reality the value is no longer an object of appreciation because 
everything in its content which could affect the organization 
of the system has been already taken into account in construct- 
ing the system, belongs to the system as an objective com- 
ponent. The actual existence of the positive or negative 
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character which a value acquires with reference to a certain 
dynamic organization of objects depends thus on the funda- 
mental tendency and logical systematization of the activity 
which is actually connecting this value in its objective ration- 
ality with other actually selected and dynamically organized 
objects. Therefore a study of values as positive or negative 
cannot be made except on the groxmd of a theory of creative 
activity. 

The problem of valuation is thus the unifying link between 
the problem of reality and the problem of active thought. 
The existence of positive and negative values is the common 
result of the rational organization of reality and the logical 
organization of activity. It cannot be explained by either of 
these organizations alone. In so far as the theory of reality 
takes values into account, it needs to be supplemented by a 
theory of activity. And every type of science of reality has 
to deal in some measure and in some form with empirical 
values. This is quite evident with reference to the sciences 
of the ideal order; every dogmatic system of schemes, politi- 
cal, economic, moral, aesthetic, religious, theoretic, is empiri- 
cally used as a standard of appreciation by all the individuals 
who accept it as the basis of the practical organization of 
their experiences in a certain line. Social realities as object- 
matter of social theory possess on the one hand the character 
of criteria of values when statically treated, in so far as 
individual experience and activity are required to conform with 
them and, by actually following or not this requirement, are 
positively or negatively appreciated; and on the other hand 
each of these criteria is itself a value when viewed from the 
dynamic point of view, whenever in the course of social evo- 
lution it is positively or negatively appreciated relatively to 
other components of social civilization, as corresponding or 
not to actual experiences and attitudes of the members of 
the given group. In the static psychological order personal 
experiences are values, when regarded from the standpoint of 
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their actual conformity or non-conformity with the standards 
imposed by natural reality, and in the dynamic psychological 
(uder appreciation is involved in the actual appearance of 
every attitude and the object with regard to which the attitude 
is h^en is a value. Even in the physical order the distinction 
between the physically real and the physically unreal implies 
valuation as manifested in the course of actual practical organ- 
ization or theoretic research, though reduced to a Tninitnum . 

A science of reality can ignore the existence of values 
only as long as it remains within the limits of an abstractly 
isolated, closed, ready, perfectly rational real system. As 
soon as it extends its investigation beyond these limits, at- 
tempts to put the S3rstem on the wider ground of concrete, 
imperfectly rational reality, or tries to find some connection 
between it and the rest of the world, even if only in order to 
reach at the end of this investigation a rational relation 
between this s)^tem and some other, also perfectly rational, 
system, it meets inevitably the problem of appreciation in 
its way, in the form of a number of empirical values which it 
may finally succeed in analyzing and explaining away but 
which, by the very fact that they must be explained away, 
remind it continually of the part played by human activity 
in constructing and maintaining all rational order. The 
knowledge of reality would be self-sufficient if it were com- 
pletely ready and its entire object-matter were given at once 
in a perfectly achieved rational order. But because it is 
and alwa3rs will be a knowledge in becoming, because it has 
to rationalize its object-matter step by step, because any 
rational order it wants to construct in a perfect form exists 
objectively as an imperfectly rational organization of innu- 
merable imperfect and chaotically interconnected systems, all 
immersed and becoming in the ceaselessly evolving stream 
of historical reality from which they must be taken out in the 
very course of sdentific investigation, the knowledge of reality 
will be nevo: sufikient to itself. It needs continually to be 
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supplemented by some knowledge which is not a theory of 
reality as rational. Each of its static results is, indeed, 
perfectly valid within itself and, in so far as achieved, reoon* 
structs adequately the rational aspect of reality upon which 
it bears. But in its dynamic development, in its tendency 
to transcend any given results, to widen indefinitely every 
rational order, it meets at every step the creatively growing 
side of the world which it cannot grasp. In a word, the 
knowledge of reality must be supplemented by some other 
type of knowledge, not because of the imperfection of its 
doctrines, but because of the specific character of its researches 
which, while pursuing any theoretic problem, must exclude 
progressively, in order to reach any rational solution, all these 
features of their object-matter which are founded not in ra- 
tional stabilization, but in creative development. 

It can be supplemented, needless to repeat, only by an 
empirical theory of activity, if such a theory is pK>ssible; 
and an empirical theory of activity must be identical with 
philosophy. For, on the one hand, we have seen that there 
is no place left for philosophy in the entire domain of the 
knowledge of reality and that, on the other hand, all particular 
sciences are sciences of reality and there is none whose object- 
matter could include active thought. Moreover, philosophy 
has always had the ambition of being a theory of the world as 
a whole and thus creating, as ‘‘ queen of sciences, an objective 
unity of knowledge. But no unity of knowledge can be 
reached in the field of reality: therefore, assuming that a 
theory of activity is possible, it is the only domain in which 
the old ideal of a synthesis of all knowledge might still have 
some objective significance. 
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Absolute, a66 ff. 

Absolute experience criticused, aS 
Abacdute meanings, pbilosopl^ of, po, gx 
Absdute subject (ego), rejected, aS-ag, 133, 
adaff. 

Absolute values, xa ff., aa, go, gx, 346 ff. 
Abstraction, 334 ff. 

Abstractness: of contents denied, 58, sg; of 
ideas, a34 ff. 

Acquaintance: <^poeed to knowledge, agx; 
aun of history, 

Act: of reflection, 40 ff.; producing connec- 
tions, 65 ff.; as creative, xx8, x6g; instru- 
mental distinguished from mentm, X77ff.; 
starting a nroccM, ao5, ao6: not a cause, 
aas, aa6; oojectivated as idea, 3^3 ff. 
Action: practical, 154-60; in physics, 353 
Activity: in general, zii, 34 ff., ^g: identified 
with thou^t, 4a ff.; individual range of, 
xagff.; theoretic, xsa, a^off.; practical, 
constructing systona and producing ob- 
jects, X55 n., 336 ff.; instrumental, 177 ff., 
308, 330 ff.: mental, X78 ff., xg8, 308. 336 ff. 
Actuality: of experience, 35 ff*; of reflection, 
40 ff.; final dcnnition 50; and personal- 
ity, 51, 53 

Adaptotion: of active being to environment 
cntidsed, 17, x8, X3X. 133, 16^ ff., 3^4; 
between new object and pre-existing xeality 
in practice, X65 ff. 

Aesthetic complex as reality, 8x, 8a 
Aesthetic o^ect: as example of historical 
object, ggn.; its concrete extoision, XX3-*X4; 
aswalue, 345 

Aim. x6o, x6t, x6g, 183 ff. 

Analysis, scientific. 337 ff. 

Application: of tneory in practice, xiv-xvi, 
3* St 4* 335 ff. 

Appreciation, 87 ff., 346 ff. 

Approximation, scientific principle of, 344 ff . 
Anstotelism, mediaeval, xo 
Aristotle: logic, 44» ifls; conception of actual- 
ity, xx6: histoxy of phUosophy, ^ox 
Art: applied, illustxatijig multifuication of 
objects, ggff.; as practical oxganisadon of 
reality for the production of new objects, 
x68, X83, x86, xfig-ga; distinguished from 
history, 334; as ooject-matter of theory, 
agg ff. 

Assodation of data of experience, 36 ff., 65 ff., 
80 

Atomism, 333 

Attitude: concept of, in psychology, afloff.; 

in sodolc^, 99s ff* 

Attribute, 347, 353 
Automatization of activity, a6o 
Auxiliary actons, xg3 ff . 

Auxiliary situations, xg4 ff.; their unification, 
ao8ff. 

Axiological sdection in history, 333 

Becoming: of experience, 37 ff*: of reality, 
XX7 ff. 

Beginning: of reality in time, xxg ff. 
Behavioxhnn, 374 
Benson, x, xU, 133, 148, X53, a68 
Bidogical: pre su wioaitians in theory of 
knowledge, gff.; in psychology, 373*74; 
in sodrflogy, 387, 388 


Body: organic, as instrument, 73* 74, <73, X87: 
as historical product, 131, 133; m psy- 
diology, 373 

Categories: txaditkmal, in practice, 185 ff.; 

in theory. 345, 346, 355 ff. 

Causality: as concrete cmuiectkm, 75*77; 
inapiflicable to histmical evolution, xaa ff.; 
aspractical rdatlon, 308, 335 ff.; as theoretic 
principle, 344* 345* 357 ff*: psychological, 
374, note, a8o, aSx; psycho-physkal, 378; 
sociological, 3g5 ff. 

Cause: final, 308; efficient, 335 ff.; as func* 
tional d^iendeiK:e, 358 

Chann: <rf content denied, 60. fix; as prac- 
tical form, 306; as theoretic form, 340, 353, 
254 

Civilization: past reconstructed, 135 ff.: 
defined as culture of a territorially localized 
group, 3g3 

Classification: of sciences, 345 ff*, 3x8 ff.; 

ptQTchological, 377; sodologicai, 3g3 
Common-sense reality, 8x, xoo, 145, 146, 338, 

33g 

Communication, social, 138 ff., iga 
Complex, system of objects irith a minimum 
of rationality. 64, 7P» 97 ff*» X40 ff* 
Complexity: of contents denied, jco, 60; of 
practical omnization, 3x7; of idoM, 337, 
338; of social reality, 3g3 ff. 

Concept, 337 ff. 

Concreteness: of contents denied, 58, 50; of 
historical objects, 7g ff., 04 ff.; and ratio^- 
ity in science, 344, 383, 997 
Connection: theory of, 64 ff.; objectivated as 
relation, 184. X85 

Consciousness, 37, 30, 31, 43, 5x, 53, 363, 364, 
371 ff. 

Conservatism: in practical life, 337, 338; over- 
coiqp by science, 334, 335 
Construction of systems, 154 ff* 

Consumption of food as example of practical 
activity, 157, X58 

Content: as datum and subject-matter of 
reflection, 56 ff.: and meaning, in realistic 
and ideamtic philoeophies, 87 ff.; its rela- 
tion to meaning in the practical instmmoit, 
370,175,176: of the idia drawn firmn reality, 
330, 3^3 ff. 

Continuity: of the course of experience, 29 ff.; 

of historical evolution, X30, xsx 
Control: of reality by active thought, 3x0 ff., 
331 ff., 338, 990 t 304, 3x0; of ptactice by 
theory, X53, 338 ff. 

Co-operation, social, X4X ff. 

Creation: concept of, in modem iffiikMOphy, 
xff.; as condition of pexsonal liiEe, 50*53; 
unorganized, of historical reUity, ixgff.; 
organized. X54 ff.; of new types of processes, 
35g ff.; of id^, 330, 331; m historiography, 

330 ff. 

Cmtnxalism, formulatkm of. ts ff. 

Culture: in the traditional sense, as special 
part of reality, 8ff., 55, ixx, xxa, xsa, xs8; 
in the sense of the present work, covering 
the entire reality in so far as produced and 
determined by human activities, 15 ff., 34, 
as. 44 f*. 53. 54, pesHm 
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Datum: of experience, a; ff. 

Deatmction. 134 ff. 

Detecminattoo: essential of contents denied, 
56 ff.; of contents through connections. 
68 ff.; of objects in the complex, 7p ff.; of 
objects in the practical system, X 40 ff** 
of rituations in the scheme, aoa ff., apa; of 
schemes in the dogma, aaa ff j unifoim, of 
theoretic object-matter, a34ff.; causal, of 
processes, 257 
Dewey, zii 

Differentiation of historical objects, p6 ff . 
Direction: in time and of time, 37 ff., 1x5 ff. 
Discontinuity of eq)erience, ag 
Dogma, practical, 2x4 ff. 

Dogmatic systems as object-matter of science, 
aggff. 

Dream as realitjr, 8x, 8a 
Dualism of subject and object, exposed and 
criticised, 263 ff. 

Duration: in experience, sx, 37 ff.; of his- 
torical reality, xx4ff.; of natural things, 
240, 250, 253, 254 
Durkheim, X74, 29s 

Dynamic order: m physical science^ 246, 
257 ff.; in psychology, 277 ff.: in soaolo^, 
295 ff.: in sciences of the ideal order im- 
possible, 3x4 

Dynamic organisation: of reality in practice, 
ISO ff. 

Economic organisation, 2x2 ff. 

Economic systems, 299 ff . 

Economic values, 7x, 72 
Economics, 301 ff. 

Effect: not homogeneous with cause in prac- 
tice, X73 ff.. 225-27; equivalent to cause in 
physics, 259 

Ego: absolute^ 28^ 29, 133, 265 
Egyptian dvihsation as example of destroyed 
and reproduced reality, 135 ff. 

Eleates, 34X 

Element: of experience, 27-30; of practical 
or^nisation, 201, 202 

Empirical character of reality, 52 ff., 154 ff.; 

forms of experience, 26 ff. 

Empiricism, realistic, 32, 46, 84 ff. 
Empirio-critidsm, 259 
Ends, practical, X63, 205 ff. 

Energetism, 333 
En^y, physical, X72 
Epicureanism, xo 
**£piphenomenon,” 267, 273 
Essimce: of natural objects, 252, 253; of 
do^pnatic systems, 305; of secondary his- 
torical objects, 345-46 
Evidence, epistemol^cal and logical, 48 
Evolution, cultural, opposed to natural, 15 ff.i 
xxg ff., 259 ff. 

Evolutionism, 3 ff.* X22 ff., 259 ff., 267 
Existence, X33 n. 

Experience: as foundation of cultural reality 
and starting-point of philosophy, 24 ff.; 
absolute, 28; individual sphere of, xo6 
Expmences: personal, as contents, 6x; as 
object-matter of psydiology, 276 n. 
Expmment, 244, 277 

Extension: of historical reality, xosff.; of 
natural reality, 248, 249, 25X, 252; of social 
reali^, 292 ff. 

Extensiveness in experience, 32 ff. 

Externality, redprood, of data, 31 


Failure, practical, 187 ff., 330 ff. 
Fichte, 5, 265 


Final caus^ 208 
Finality. x6o, 205 ff. 

Food: illustratimr meanings, 72; as example 
of historical object, xqa; as example of 
hedonistic instrument, 187 
Forms: of experience, 24 ff.; of reality, 245 ff. 
French sodology* 289 
Fulfilment of plan. 326 ff. 

Functional dependence, 258 
Future: foresight of, X30, X3x; control of, 
2x0 ff. 


Generality: of contents denied, 28; of ideas, 
235 ff. 

Generalization, 234 ff. 

Geographical localization of dvilizations, xxx, 

presuppositions in sociology, 

GmasiTi historiography, 323 

Greek philosophy, 7, xo, 88 ff., 266, 30X, 332 

Guyau, x 

Habit, IQS 

Hedonistic activity, 187 
Hedonistic selection, 2x7, 218, 225 
Hedonistic values: illustrating meanings, 
72, 73; as examples of historical objects, 
xox, xc^ 

Hegd and Hegelianism, 5, 13, 268 
Herbert, 253 

Here: as form of experience, a^ 32 ff.; as basis 
of extension of reality, xo6 ff. 

Historical reality, X04 ff . 

History, 320 ff. 

Homogendty of cause and effect, X73 ff ., 225-27 
Husserl, x 

Idea: Hegelian, 5; as real object, 44, 77* 
Platonic, 60, 123; its extension, ix^, 2x4; 
as copy of object, rej^ted, 232; as element 
of knowledge, 2370.; as instrument for 
planning, 327 

Ideal: intellectual, constructed by philosophy, 
xoff.: of the complete rationality of the 
world, 242 ff., 340 
Ideal order of r^ity, 297 ff. 

Ideal reality, 77, 274 ff., 230 ff. 

Idealism: versus rddism, i ff.; and cultural 
evolution, x8 ff.; and time, 32: in theory of 
values, po ff.; and order of reality, 146, 247; 
and subject-object dualism, 264 ff.; and uxe 
ideal of rationality, 340 
Ideality: of the connection, 65; of certain 
practical conditions, 2x7 
Idealization in knowledge, 2^^ ff. 

Identity: of qualities in thmgs, 252 ff.; of 
personal situations assumed in psychology, 
277 

“Image” of object, 33, 62-63 
“Imaginary” character of content denied, 57 
“Immanence,” philosophy of, 265 
“Independence^ of thin^ from connections, 
247; 250. 251 

Individual, 34, 43, 50-52, xi6, 2x7, 229; in 
society, 285 ff. 

Individualization, essential in social becoming, 

295 

Industry, 199. 2x8, 2x9 

Infinite causal series, 225, 226, 257, 258 

Infinite space, xxx ff. 

Infinite time, 2x4 ff. 

Influence of the concrete object in historical 
redity, 68 ff., 75* 76, 143. 144 
Instinct, 195, 209, 225 n. 
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InttittttioilS* tf 

of piMtical ocoductt, tti, 1^7; m iattni- 
nentt of tocttl i7t» tm tfadr p«r* 

moBoacc lowiltiog in growth of tnia«ioe,aoo 

Inttrument; illuitlmting Ute mooning. 73-75; 
theoxy of» 169 ff.; of thootetic activity, ajx, 
933; for plaiming, 397 

Ingtrumental activity, 177 ff<; of idence, 

IntelLctualiam. 159 ff. 

Intention, 156 S. 

Interference, scientific principle of, 944 ff., 3x1 

Invention fostered by science, 334 

Irrationality: of concrete objects, 70 S., 94 ff.: 


Hind. 15, 16, x6 ff. 

Hodos: axtiBtic and tedinkal, 90ff.; of 
rational organisation constnicted lor theo- 

u^ssss^.'.M'ir 

Modus, 947, 949 


standpoint, 970 

Isolation: of eluents of experience, 36 ff.: of 
practical systems within historkal reality. 
9X7, 997; of things in space, 947 ff.; ox 
tbMretic object-matter, 939 ff.; of theoretic 
ideas, 933 ff. 

James, W., 7 

Kant and Kantianism, s, 39, 963. 316 
Knowledge: its historical realitivity, 15 ff*; 
and practice, iss-S4» 3*5 ff*; theory of, 
930 ff., 30X 

Law, political, as example of scheme, X95, X96, 
900, 901 

Laws: causal, xsff., 944, 94s; in physical 
science, 957 ff.; in psycholo^, 9790.; in 
sociology, 996, 997 
Leibnis, 950 
Le Roy, 988 

Limitation: of individual experience, 39; 
of individual life in time, xx6, 1x7; of things 
in space, 947 ff • 

Limits: of the course of experience, 36 ff.: 
of concrete rmdity, 53ff*> X4fii X49; of 
theoretic rationalintion, 3X4ff* 
Localization: in space, 39 ff., 60, xxs, 113, 948, 
949; of social groups, 999; of things in time, 
9^; of changes in time, 253 ff* 

Logic: Aristoteuan, 44, x8s; of active thought, 
44 ff *> 146 ff *, 349; of things, 945 ff . 

Mach, viii 

Matei^: of active thought in general, 42 ff., 
X19; of practical activity, 157 ff*» Xox ff., 
passimj of knowledge, 932 ff. 

Materialism, 959* 367 

Materiality: illustrating the meaning, 74-77; 

theory of, 246 ff., 336 
Matter of experience, 26 ff . 

Meaning: as ground of reality, 6^ ff.; and 
content, in realistic and id^istic philos- 
ophies, 87 ff.; its relation to content in the 
practi^l instrument, 170, X75» <76; of 
ideas, due to their connection with other 
ideas, 236 ff.; as condition of the psycho- 
logical influence of objects, 278 ff. 

Means, practical, 163, 205 ff* 

Meinong, x 

Mental activity, 1780., 198, 232^ 308, 326 ff. 
Metaphysic: naturalistic, x8 ft,, 259; of 
expenence. 28 ff . 

Method, philosophical, x, 29, 93, 94 ff., 53 ff., 

Met&dolo^cal use of categories, 945, 955 ff., 
968 ff. 

Methods of sciences, ix-x, 243 ff< 


Monism: naturalistic, 20; ontoogkal, xa; ff., 
^57*3x9; in theory of knowledge, 3x7 ff. 

Muroumy and unity of hirton^ objects, 

Mtinsterberg, x 

Myth: illustrating the meaning, 70, 71; as 
exa mple of historical object, 98, 99; its evo- 
lution, Z97 ff. 

Naturalism: as modem form of realism, 3 ff*: 
and cultural evolution, 15 ff.; in theory of 
values, 89, 90; and extension of reality, 
109 ff.; and duration of reality, 1x7 ff.; as 
ontok}^, 245 ff*; in psyduflogy, 969 ff.; in 
sockflogy, 986 ff . 

Necessity: in practical organization, 905 ff., 
993-95; in theoretic orders, 957, 958 

Negative values, 346 ff. 

Neo-Platonism, 10 

New Realism, x 

New; as form of experience, 97, 30 ff., 37, 38; 
as foundation of r^ duration, 1x4 ff. 

Object, 55 ff *184 ff*; historical, 94 ff.; natural, 
as part of culture, 199 ff^ phyikal, 946 ff.; 
opposed to subject, 966 ff. 

Objectivation: 01 experience in actuality, 40; 
of contents as parts of realit;^ 69 ff. 

Objectivity, 40 fi., 50-59, 33 ff.; of connec- 
tions. 65; of individual ^^repeesentatlons*’ 
of objects, 94 ff.; of ratioiial orders of 
reality, X47 

Ontdc^cal use of categories, 945, 955 ff.. 

Ontology, xiii, 3x4 ff. 

Order: ratkmar, in general, 147 ff*; theoretic, 
in general, 942 ff.; physics!, 245 ff.: psycho- 
Ixmcal. 909 ff.; sociological, 283 ff.; ideal, 
of reality, 297 ff. 


of reality, l,. _ 

Organization: practical, of reality, X 45 ff.; 
of practice with the help of knowkw, 333 ff. 


PaxaUelinn, psycho-physiological, 273 
Particularity: of contents denied, 58; in 
knowledge, 235 ff. 

Pascal, 7 

** Perceivable,*’ character of content denied, 57 
Perfection: of real order in general, critidM. 
147 ff.; of pre-existi^ organization assmnea 


^^knowlMge, 243 ff.; ontological, impos- 

Personality, 50-52, 89 ff., 116, 1x7, xsS, X90, 
175 

Phenomenalism, 965 

PhilosMhkal method, x ff., 92, 93, 94 ff., 53 ff., 
Z45 ff., 351 

Philosophy: of culture, vii ff.; its scope, vii- 
viii, 350, 351 ; of values, x. 87 ff.; its applica- 
tion, xiv. xv; its rfile in knowledge, Z3-X5: 
of meanings, 87 ff.; of reality, 314 ff*; ox 
activity, 350,35* 

Physical evmution, 959 

Physical order, 245 ff . 

Phyucal reality: not distiiiguished in practice, 
174 ff.; as theoretic construction, 946 ff. 

Pltyskal science, 948 ff . 

Plim and fdanaing, 196, 396 ff. 

Plato and PlatomiBn, s, 60, X03, 193, 953- 30X 

Plotinus, 968 
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PlunUsm, 9$6, 957. 341 
Plurality: iA exp«i«9oe, 97-30; of hiatoiical 
objects, 06 £F.; of things, 931 
PfSshlSstoikal idealisin, xH 
Political organisation, 9xg-9x 
Political adoice, 30X ff . 

Pcditical system. 900 ff. 

Position StSi^ m qmce, 948 
Positive values, 346 ff. 

Practical activi^, xseff.; and knowledge, 
39sff. 

Practical dogma, 9x4 ff. 

Practical oxganisatkm of objects, 137 ff* 
Practical realisation of theoretic orders, 335 ff. 
Practical scheme, xos ff . 

Pcactiod situation, x8o ff. 

Pragmatism, xii, xv, xvi, xgs, 335 
Presence of data in experience, 97, 98 
Present in the course of experience, 3x, 39 
Primary historical objects, 344 
Problm, practical, involved in the situation, 
x8x ff., 903 

Process: as practical category, 907 ff.: as 
theoretic category, 957 ff.; m psychology, 

97xff. 

Production: versus destruction, Z33 ff.; 

organised, of nbw objects in general, xss ff.; 
of new ideas as purpose of scientific sys- 
tematisation, 94X, 949 

Property: as practical category, X84; as 
tneor^ category, 946 ff . 

Pssi^cal reality: not distinguished in prac- 
tice, X74 ff.; as theoretic construction, 962, 
960 

Psychological elements, 277 
P^chological evolution, 981 
Psychological fact, 971 
Psychological law, 28X 
Psychological order, 960 ff . 

Psychological process, 97X ff. 

Psychology, 970 ff.; social, 979 
P^^xho-plysical, causal relation rejected, 278 


ity, 946, asx, 252 
itity, 946 


Rationality: as general feature of reali^, 
4Sff.; minimum of, 33*55* 64 ff*, 79 ff*; 
its source, X46, 147; itsimpimection, X47 ff.; 
relatively perfect, assumra by knowledge, 

Ra^^lisation: mdual, of reality, X48ff., 
945, 3x7 ff.;* its nmitations, 3x4 ff. 

Reacu<m in chysics. 251 
Realism: versus idealum, x ff.; mediaeval, 5, 
936: its conception of realily, 53 ff., 78 ff*, 
84 ff.; and theo^ of values, 87 ff.; and 
rational order, 140, X47 
Reality, xiii, 4X ff., 53 ff.; absolute, 53 ff.; 
ideal, 77, ix3* 1x4; common-eense, 8x, 100, 
X45, X46; historical, xoa ff.; material, 
199 ff.; theoretically oraered, X45 ff., 230 ff.; 
practi^y organized, 152 ff., 208, 909 
Realizaticm: of the aim, x69. 169. x8x ff.; of 
the end, 905 ff.; of theoretic orders in prac- 
tice. 335, 336; of Reason in the empirical 
world, oitiazM, 340 

Realness: of connections, 65, 66; of material 
objects, 74 ff.; as variable chiuracteristic of 
objects in general. 136, X43, 144; of practical 
results inaeased by instruments, 170 ff. 
Reconstruction: of reality in actuality, 51, 52, 
69, 63, 79: of practical order in knowledge, 
9380. 


Reflection: as geneial foundation of culture, 
94 ff., s6; individual sphcue of, 106 ff.; 
practical, 152 ff.; theoretic, 159, 397 ff* 
R^tioduction: of rational objects and 
systems into the historical chaos, 341 ^ * 
Rdation: opposed to connection 03. 75-77; 
as practical category, X85; of nnidn^ 905; 
of causality, see, 993 ff., 974, 278 ft,; as 
theoretic category, 946, 250, 954 
Relativity, historical, of values, xs ff., 347 ff* 
Religious systems, 999 ff . 

Renouvier, x 

** Representation” as opposed to object, 84 ff.» 
x6o ff., x8a ff., 948 ff. 

Reproduetkm: of connections, 67 ff.; of com- 
j^etes, 80 ff., Z46. X47; of destroyed realities, 
X34 ff.; of experiences of other individuals, 
X38ff.; of sjrstems in general, xsaff., 23X; 
of situations, 193 ff.; of schemes in a dog- 
matic flvstem, 99x; of pre-existing organiza- 
tion of reahty in knowledge, criticised, 
932 ff.; in history, 39X ff. 

Rickert, x 
Rule, Z95, 2x5 


Schematic situation, 198 ff. 

Scheme in practical organization, 195 ff.; as 
sodologicu category, 983 ff. 

Schopenhauer, X24, 268 

Science: its relation to philosophy, viii, x; 
theo^ of, 230 ff.; as practical instrument, 
326 ff. 

Saences: natural, ix, 2 ff., 246 ff., 317: cul- 
tural, ix, 8 ff., 305 ff., 3x8; classification of, 
245 ff., 3x7 ff. 

Scientific sjrstems as object-matter of investi- 
gation, 200 ff. 

S^ndaiy historical objects, 344 

Selection: of objects in practice, xes, 153, 160; 
h^onistic, 2x8 ff.; of values in history, 323 

Self-identity of things, 247, 249 ff. 

Similarity: of historical objects, 96 ff.; not a 
real ration, 234 ff.; as bond between 
things, 25Z, 252; of personal experiences in 
psyraology, 276 ff. 

Simplicity: of contents denied, 59, 60; rela- 
tive, of ideas, 237* 238 

Situation: in practical organization, 180 ff.; 
in psychology, 275 ff. 

Social causality, 995 ff . 

Social communication, X38 ff., 292 

Social co-operation, 141 nf. 

Social evolution, 293, 295 

Social psychology, 970 

Social reality: in practice not differentiated, 
zjraff.; as theoretic construction, 284 ff. 

Social rule, 290 ff . 

Social scheme, 285 ff. 

Social standa^, 291 

Social values, 280, 290 


Sociological laws, 290, 997 
Sociological method: in philosophy of nature, 
988, 989; in other sciences, 300 ff. 
Sociologiciu order, 283 ff. 

Sociology, 984, note, 286 ff. 

Socratism, 88 

Soliprism, 265 , - 

Solution of practical problems, Z7x ff., 204 ff. 
**S0Ul,” 27X 

Space, X09 ff., 947 ff., 958 ^ - 

Spatiality: of data of experience^ 32 ff.; of 
contents, 60; of concrete faistoncal reality, 
X09 ff.; of natural reality, 247 ff. 

Spencer, 993, 30X 

Sphere of experience, individual, xo6 ff. 
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Si^iere of reality, individual, xa8, xao 
Sphere of reflection, individual, xo6 s. 

Spittoxa, 6x, X5X 

Stability: of oomplexea aa manifestation of 
their realneas, Sx-Sa; of the rational or- 
gfuiiaation of reality dependent on active 
thought, axx, aax 

Standarda: of values, 6, 7, xaff.; of active 
thought. 41 Z5^53i of reality, 4X ff.; of 

' practical success, xgi ff.; social, apx 
States of consciousness,** a7x ff. 

States of things, a46, a53, a54 
Static order: in natum science, a46ff.; in 
psychology, ars-^S; in sociology, agsff.; 
in sciences of the ideal order, 3x4 
Stoicism, xo, 338 

Subject: in theory of experience inacceptable, 
35: in practical activity, X63-64; in natural- 
istic ontology, 350, opposed to 

object in genem, 363 ff. 

Subiectivation in actuali^, 40 
Subjectivity, 40 ff., S3 a.; of ** representa- 
tions,*’ 80 ff.; as source of irrationality, 
criticized, X47ff.: in practical activity, 
x6o ff.; theoretic conceptions of, a6a ff. 
Subordination of particular to genoal, 335 ff. 
Substance. 347, 349> 250, 353 
Subsumption of concrete to abstract, 337 ff. 
Success: as criterion of science, aff., X4ff.; 

in pr^cal activity. 189 ff. 

Succession of data in experience, 3I^ 37 ff. 
Suggestion of connectiim act equivalent to 
meaning of object, 6? ff. 
**Super-conaciousness,** 133, X33 
“Super-Ego,” X33 

Supra-personal character of the sodal and 
natural orders, 386, 388 
Symbol: illustrating mean^, 69, 70; as 
means of social communication^ 140; as 
example of instrument, X75; its instru- 
mental rdle in knowledM, 33 x, 333 
Synthesis in science, 337 ff. 

Sjrstem: of reality in general, 46, 47, 63 ff.; of 
thought, 46, 47; and comple:^ i49ff.; of 
objects, its construction, 154 n.; of situa- 
tions^ 198 ff.; of schemes, 3x6 ff.; of activ- 
ities implied in the dogma, 331; of knowl- 
edge, 330 ff.; as object-matter of science, 
399 ff. 

Systematization, scientific, 33 x, 333 ff. 

Technical instruments, X73 ff. 

Technical products, 99 ff., x6x 
Technique, materiu, as example of practical 
ormnization of reality, X57, xSp, 195, ig6, 
X98 ff., 305, 3o6, 3X3 ff., 3x8, 3x9 


Teleological system in practice, 307 ff. 

Test: practical, of truth, 4, 5; rejected, 339 ff. 
Theoretic activity, xs3, x», 330 ff. 

Theoretic order, 330, 343 ff. 

Theoretic reflection about activity, 153 ff., 
337 ff. 

Theoretic thought, 35. 36, 76, 77, 330 ff. 5se 
also Theoretic actmty 
Theory of art, 301 ff. 

Theory of knowledge, 330 ff., 30X ff. 

Theory of rdigion, 303 ff. 

Thing: as practical category, x84ff.; as 
theoretic catego^, 346 ff. 

Thomas, W. I., xvi, s8i, note, 3i3i note 
Thought: 34-36, 4zff.; and idea, 333 ff.; 
not includM in the piprchological domain, 
363, 36^; and anireciatkm, 349-51. Su 
also Activity 

Time: in the course of experience, 3o<-33; as 
content. 60; in historkat becoming, 1x4 ff.; 
in physical order, 349, 350, 35^, 358 
Type: of processes, 359, 360; in sockflogical 
synthesis, 395, 398 

Unification: of past experiences by the scheme, 
308 ff.; of future experiences 1^ the dogma, 
337 ff. 

Uniformi^: of objects and real systems as 
result OX uniform determinations, 3 m ff •> sfld 
Unity: and multiplicity of historical obje^, 
o6ff.| of the rational order of reality, 
criticized, 150 ff., 3x5 ff*; of the meta- 
physical essence of reality, rejected, 357, 
368; of knowledge. critidzM, 3x4 ff., 351 
Universal, in knowledge, 335 
Universahty of forms of experience, 34, 35 

Validil^, logical, implied in all activity, 44, 45 
Valuation. See Appreciation 
Values: as object-mattor of philosophy, ix ff.; 
objective, as criteria of saence, 4, Si their 
relativity, zs ff., 347 ff.; economic, 7Z» ?»$ 
hedonistic, 73, 73* zoo; pbiloeophy of , 87 ff.; 
absolute, 90-ox; aestbkic, xooff.; social, 
380, 390; as objects of pontive and negative 
appreciation, 346 ff. 

Vanations of mstorical objects, 94 ff* 

View of the world, s* Z3 
Vdtmtarism, 90 

Wideness of complexes, as manifestation of 
their realness, 83 
Windelband, x 

Word: as sjrmbol illustrating meaning, 60, 70; 
as example of historical object, 97t 9^i its 
historical evohitkm, xax 










